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PREFACE 


Robert D. Crouse represents that paradigm of those most catholic of 
scholars, whose investigations of the Christian tradition have consistently 
shown courageous sensitivity to its complex origins and trajectories from 
late antiquity to our present age. His sterling formal education from the 
years after World War II guaranteed him a thorough background in 
Latin and Greek, in the western classics, and in ancient and medieval 
philosophy, preparing him for a life of service as priest, scholar and 
teacher. His Christian formation guaranteed that these vocations would 
remain interlaced in him throughout his life. A Canadian, Robert became 
familiar early on with studies in English and French. Later he immersed 
himself in the German and Italian languages, cultures and scholarship 
as well. He is fortunate in belonging to that generation of university 
professors for whom career advancement did not oblige obsession over 
the production of a book. Instead, he was free to show that progress in 
scholarly investigation remains the preserve of the finely-tuned journal 
article, not the monograph. 

After brief teaching appointments at Trinity College, Toronto, 
Harvard University, and Bishop’s University, Robert returned to 
Dalhousie University in 1963 as Assistant Professor of Classics. Promoted 
to Associate status in 1967, and to the rank of full Professor in 1976, he 
remains there until this day, now as Emeritus Professor. In 1979 Robert 
also received an appointment to the University of King’s College which 
has run concurrently with his position at Dalhousie. Hence, the bulk 
of his academic career has been spent in Nova Scotia, where he also 
became closely associated with the intellectual genius of James Doull. 
During this long period the Classics Department at Dalhousie attained 
international recognition for its pioneering advocacy for the centrality 
of Neoplatonism in the history of western philosophy and Christianity. 
With James Doull, A. Hilary Armstrong, and other noteworthy 
colleagues, Robert Crouse contributed in these years to refashioning the 
contemporary debate on Neoplatonism. He brought that spirit with him 
to Rome in 1990 when he was named Visiting Professor for Patrology 
in the Patristic Institute, the Augustinianum. He has been invited back 
to the Augustinianum as Visiting Professor on several occasions over the 
past decade. 
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Robert's academic interests defy facile categorisation. He is that 
‘Renaissance humanist’ redivivus for whom boundaries between scholar- 
ship in philosophy, history, divinity, literature, architecture and the 
fine arts not only do not exist, but render learning impossible where 
they are imposed. A few titles from his published articles indicate the 
interdisciplinary nature of his approach to learning: Intentio Moysi: Bede, 
Augustine, Eriugena and Plato in the Hexaemeron of Honorius Augustodunensis 
(1978), Deepened by the Study of the Fathers: The Oxford Movement, Dr Pusey 
and Patristic Scholarship (1983), The Authority of the Thirty-Nine Articles 
Today (1989), Problems of Ecclesiology: Patristic Perspectives (1995), Dante 
as Philosopher: Christian Aristotehanism (1998), Paucis mutatis verbis: 
St. Augustine’s Platonism (2000), The Augustinian Philosophy and Christian 
Institutions (2002), The Iconography of Christan Empire: Constantine to Frederick 
I (2004). Robert’s well honed attention to the subtleties of classical 
texts enables him, for example, to sense the Augustinian moment—or 
its betrayal—in contemporary philosophy and theology, just as his 
sympathy for Dionysius the Aeropagite leads him to similar assessments 
in regard to contemporary liturgy. 

It would be a mistake, however, to view Robert Crouse as a ‘romantic’ 
when it comes to western Christian traditions. His occasional writings, 
conference papers, quiet days, and retreats for church members 
demonstrate not only his keen understanding of contemporary pastoral 
questions, but also his unique ability to reach back into the particular 
history of a given congregation in order to locate its current questions 
within its formative traditions. He is aided in doing this by his long 
familiarity with the maritime provinces, their fishing villages, churches 
and their people, as well as by an intellect capable of synthesising the 
voice of Sacred Scripture in the hands of its classical interpreters from 
Augustine and Boethius to Dante, J.S. Bach, and Hegel. 

Robert’s irenic personality and easy way with colleagues and students 
alike are matched, however, by an uncompromising resolution in his 
scholarly convictions. Among other projects, Robert has worked 
painstakingly for decades at investigating the manifold relationships 
between various forms of Christianity and Neoplatonism over two 
millennia. This enormous intellectual terrain, the subject matter of 
intense argument among leagues of scholars during the twentieth century, 
has produced results which still lead him to call for further study. His 
expressed dissatisfaction with many of the views currently maintained by 
a large number of scholars witnesses the extent to which he is prepared 
to push himself and his colleagues to exercise integrity and patience in 
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examining the relevant texts. A prayerful Christian, Robert nevertheless 
finds no reason to shy away from thinking historically about Christianity 
through the metaphysical insights which it appropriated from Greek 
philosophers (he would, in fact, query the use here of ‘nevertheless’). At 
the foundation of this approach to western intellectual history lies his 
appreciation of the depth to which the greatest masters of Christianity, 
by wittingly assimilating Greek philosophy, express the central mysteries 
of faith—trinity and incarnation. God, as the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church recognised, is everywhere present through his Word. 

Robert’s students in Halifax and Rome, many of whom have become 
his colleagues, recognise their debt to this most wise and learned among 
religious men. The collection of essays in this volume is but one among 
many tributes paid in gratitude to him for a life of dedication to the love 
of learning and desire for God. Ad plurimos annos! 


Rev'd Professor Robert Dodaro, OSA 
President, The Patristic Institute, 

the Augustinianum, Rome 

Easter Sunday 2006 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Plans for this volume of essays honouring Father Robert Crouse were 
laid at the conclusion of an international colloquium, entitled The 
Aristotelian Tradition and the Idea of Creation, held between the 27th and 
29th of June, 1996, to mark the occasion of Father Crouse’s retirement 
from Dalhousie University and the University of King’s College. The 
colloquium, organised by Professor J. Patrick Atherton, then Chair of 
the Department of Classics at Dalhousie, was well attended, and the 
five papers delivered over the course of three days—two of which are 
published in this volume— generated lively discussions which moved far 
beyond the initial topic of the colloquium and confronted us with the 
intricate riches of thought that inform the western tradition’s teachings 
on the idea of creation. The hope was expressed by many present at the 
colloquium, as by many scholars who had been invited to participate 
but had been unable to attend, that a Festschrift volume would follow. 

The possibility of a Festschrift had, in fact, already been raised in 
discussions among Professor Treschow, Professor Charles Kannengiesser, 
and myself at the Learned Societies of Canada Conference (now the 
Congress of the Humanities and Social Sciences) held at St Catherine’s, 
Ontario in late May of the same year. Following the colloquium at 
King’s and Dalhousie, therefore, Professor Treschow and I met to 
discuss what form such a volume might take. The recent discussions 
from the colloquium provided an obvious topic—creation, broadly 
conceived—which would lend coherence to the volume. At the same 
time, the wide-ranging scholarly pursuits of those who had shown an 
interest in contributing to the volume suggested that the collection of 
essays should also aim, however modestly, at reflecting the richness and 
expertise of Father Crouse’s own scholarship. ‘The breadth of the topic 
explored in the volume made it desirable that a third editor be found. 
In early 1997 an invitation was extended to, and readily accepted by, 
Professor Otten, whom Father Crouse had met at the 1995 colloquium 
of the Society for the Promotion of Eriugenian Studies, and in whose 
work he had shown a keen interest. 

The contributors to this volume include not only several of Father 
Crouse’s former students, but also many of his colleagues and friends 
from across North America and Europe. Their essays are a testament 
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to Father Crouse’s influence as a scholar, teacher, priest, and friend 
upon those who have had the privilege of knowing him. Together with 
them, and with all whose intellectual and spiritual lives have been the 
richer for having known Father Crouse, the Editors offer this volume 
in appreciation and recognition of a life of prayer, teaching, and 
scholarship well lived, and with every good wish for the future. 


(On behalf of the Editors) Walter Hannam 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH EVE? 
THE WOMAN AND HER SENTENCE IN ANCIENT JUDAISM 


Stephen Andrews 


Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy con- 
ception; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children; and thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee. (Gen. 3:16, KJV) 


Not long ago I heard a young Anglican priest refer in his sermon to 
what he called “Paul’s misogyny.” The way that he stated his conviction 
without embarrassment or elaboration led me to suspect that he had 
never really explored the matter of Paul's understanding of women, 
and that he was either making a summary Judgement based on a super- 
ficial reading of an epistle, or repeating something he had been taught 
in seminary. His presumption regarding Paul's character is, of course, 
widely shared. As Susanne Heine has written: “In feminist literature 
Paul is [...] clearly the most attacked person in the New Testament: he 
has been made responsible for all the misfortunes of a Christian tradi- 
tion which is hostile to women and indeed leads to neurosis."' 

One of the problems with such characterizations of many ancient 
authors, for they are not limited to Paul, is that they are overly naive and 
individualistic. That is to say, they are too quick to assign psychological 
motives and to regard an ancient author’s convictions as tendentious. 
Most judgements of the former are based on unwarranted speculation, 
while judgements regarding the latter do not appear to acknowledge the 
fact that in many ancient cultures novelty was not a virtue. This is not 


! Susanne Heine, Women and Early Christianity, trans. John Bowden (London, 1987), 
p. 82. An example may be cited from Karen M. Rogers, The Troublesome Helpmate: a 
history of misogyny in literature (Washington, 1966) p. 9: “[Paul] was the first Biblical writer 
to emphasize the misogynistic implications of the Jahvist’s account of the Creation 
and Fall. He gave unprecedented emphasis to the Fall, in part no doubt because the 
story gave support to his natural misogyny, in part because it was the cornerstone of 
his theology; without the Fall there would have been no need for redemption by Christ, 
and hence no need for his own mission. The more catastrophic the Fall was, the more 
important it became to exonerate Adam as much as possible by placing the major guilt 
on Eve.” 
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to deny that one may find a diversity of viewpoints represented among 
ancient writers. But the differences which exist between authors should 
not be allowed to obscure what they hold in common. 

The following essay is an attempt to do just this with respect to ancient 
Jewish interpretations of the divine sentence on Eve (Gen. 3:16). The 
study will begin with an examination of the verse in the Hebrew text 
and the Versions, and then canvass the tradition as it appears in sub- 
sequent Old Testament and Second-Temple Jewish texts.? The essay 
will conclude with some tentative suggestions about the shape of the 
tradition surrounding the figure of Eve based on this particular text. It 
is to be hoped that this brief exploration will help to provide an inter- 
pretative context for the writings of Paul and other early Jewish and 
Christian authors. 


Genesis 3:16 in the Hebrew Text 


TAN NWRI-DN 
D?3"T?n 2893 phu Waxy ns NNI 
TIDUR sim TDW TURIN] 


This verse occurs within the broader context of God’s verdict on the 
other two malefactors in the Edenic tale. Unlike the serpent, however, 
the woman is not cursed directly.* Rather, she receives a sentence of 
punishment which affects her role as a mother and wife. The sentence 
begins dramatically with an infinitive absolute which gives the sense of 
“greatly multiplying.” There are two other instances of this infinitive 
absolute in Genesis (16:10 and 22:17). In each case God is the subject 
of the action and the context is the birth of children. But whereas the 
multiplication of children is in view in these passages (and, indeed, is 
regarded as a divine blessing), in 3:16 what is multiplied is the woman’s 
ayy and yn. 

The first term, NINY, has been variously translated as “pain,” “hard- 
ship," and “distress.” It is drawn from the root 399, meaning ‘pain,’ 
but as Carol Myers notes, of the fifteen places the verb 39 is used, 


? For a fuller discussion of methodology, see Stephen Andrews, “Ancient Interpre- 
tation of Divine Judgement in Eden (Genesis 3.14—19)" (unpublished doctoral thesis, 
University of Cambridge, 1994), pp. 10-18. 

* Biblia Hebraica Stultgartensia, ed. Rudolf Kittel, Wilhelm Rudolph, Hans Peter (Stutt- 
gart, 1990). 

* Phyllis Trible notes that the address to the woman lacks the accusatory formula, 
“because you have done this”; she comments that this is because Eve had already been 
interrogated by God (Gen. 3:13). God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality, (Philadelphia, 1978), 
p. 126. However, Trible does not appear to note that the man was interrogated too, yet the 
accusatory formula appears in his sentence (verse 17). 
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“all but one refer explicitly to psychological or emotional discomfort, 
not to physical pain.” The second term, 7177, occurs only here in the 
Hebrew Bible, and is related to 7174, which means ‘conception’ in its 
only two occurrences (Hosea 9:11 and Ruth 4:13). It has been tradition- 
ally translated ‘pregnancy’, but in light of its cognate’s use in Hos 9:11, 
it would seem that conception or only the earlier stages of pregnancy 
would approach the word's meaning,’ 

The phrase TNM THINLY is generally regarded as a hendiadys, and 
the usual translation is something like: “I will greatly increase your pain 
in [or “of”] your childbearing.”’ However, on the basis of the lexi- 
cographical work cited above, it might be more appropriate to trans- 
late the verse: “I will greatly increase your distress and [or “in”] your 
pregnancies."? 

The line concludes with what at first seems to be a repetition of the 
first part of the verse: “in pain you will bring forth children." But 
Meyers points out that the verb is used transitively here so as to read 
not “in pain you shall bring forth,” but “in pain you shall bring forth 
children," and that it therefore refers not to the act of childbirth, but to 
the work of parenthood: “The personal, physical process is not speci- 
fied, but the social condition of contributing to family growth is pre- 
scribed.” She interprets the statement that “with travail shall you beget 
children," to mean, “the work is unremitting and is not mitigated by the 
procreative demands placed on female existence."? The point here may 


? Carol Myers, Discovering Eve, (Oxford, 1988), p. 104. See also her article on 3Xy in 
TWAT, vol. 6, pp. 300-01; “Gender Roles and Genesis 3.16 Revisited,” in The Word of 
the Lord Shall Go Forth, FS D.N. Freedman, (Winona Lake, 1983), pp. 337-54. When the 
Old Testament describes the pain of childbirth, it mostly uses 7°N (cf. Is 21.3; Jer 6.24; 
Ps 48.6). 

^ Myers, Discovering Eve, p. 104. 

7 J. Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis, 2nd ed. (Edinburgh, 1930), 
p. 82; Procksch, Die Genesis, (Leipzig, 1924), p. 36; E. Speiser, Genesis, AB (Garden City, 
1964), p. 24; Westermann, Genesis 1—11: A Commentary, trans. J. Scullion (London, 1984), 
p. 262; and Wenham, Genesis 1—15, (Waco, 1987), p. 81. 

* H. Gunkel observes that it is odd that the ability to have children should be regarded 
as a punishment, since large families were considered a blessing in the ancient world, and 
therefore thinks that the verse is corrupt. He suggests reading 1337 “your groaning” or 
"HW “your pain,” and compares Ps. 13.3[2] where NIAXY and JW are parallel (Genesis, 
HEAT, 1, 2nd ed. (Gottingen, 1902), pp. 17-18). This is not an entirely happy compari- 
son, since his reading of the Psalm depends on an emendation of the text which has no 
manuscript evidence. Moreover, while it is true that children were a sign of blessing, this 
blessing is mixed. Not only did the survival of the clan depend on the ability to procreate, 
children could be the source of grief and disappointment—cf. the stories of Cain and 
Abel; the sons of Noah; Isaac and Ishmael; Jacob and Esau; etc. 

? Myers, Discovering Eve, pp. 108-09. 
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be that the woman’s sentence is not so much etiological—explaining 
the existence of the physical pain associated with childbearing—as a 
theological comment on the good intentions of God going sour, and the 
existential reality of bringing children up in a fallen world.'? 

The next part of the sentence on the woman deals with her relation- 
ship with her husband. This too has been the subject of some discus- 
sion, especially with the advent of feminist readings of the text. The 
intent of modern discussion has been to determine the precise nature 
of the woman’s desire and her husband’s dominion; but this is a matter 
that occupied ancient interpreters as well. 

One of the problems facing the exegete is how to understand the 
noun pwn, which is usually translated as “urge,” “desire,” “ 
or “impulse.” The difficulty in proposing a straightforward definition of 
this word is that it occurs in only two other places in the Hebrew Bible: 
Genesis 4:7 and Canticles 7:11. Genesis 4:7 appears to speak of a con- 
test between sin (OXON) and Cain: sin’s “desire” (INPIWN) is for Cain, 
but he is exhorted to “master it” (127 NWN). In the other appearance 
of this word, the woman speaks of her beloved’s “desire” for her. This 
latter usage would seem to have a sexual connotation, though it ought to 
be noticed that it is a desire attributed to a man, and not a woman. The 
lexicons regard the word as a derivative of P1W meaning “longing,” " 
and neary every commentator is agreed that desire of some sort 1s 
meant. But exactly what kind? 

It has been broadly assumed that the woman's desire was of a sexual 
nature, and Dillmann cites references supporting the idea that in the 
ancient world the woman’s sexual appetite was generally held to be 
greater than the man's." But other approaches include Skinner's, who 
thought that the reference is more along the lines of a psychological 
dependence." More recently, Susan Foh has defended the idea that 


craving,” 


10 In this connection, Turner observes that the command to multiply in Gen. 1:28 
(13) actually multiplies (9299 AAW) pain in childbirth. Announcements of Plot (Shefheld, 
1990), p. 24. 

11 BDB, based on an Arabic cognate; Skinner also thinks the word is related to the 
Arabic sauk, meaning ‘ardent desire’; cf. PPW; Is 29:8, Ps 107:9. Genesis, p. 82. 

? August Dillman, Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded, trans. by W. Stevenson, 
1 (Edinburgh, 1897), p. 162, where he compares Gen. 30:15-16 and Apollodorus 3.6.7; 
Gunkel, Genesis, p. 18; N.P. Williams, The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin (London, 1927), 
p. 45; Wenham, Genesis 1—15, p. 81; Turner, Announcements of Plot, p. 24; and Meyers, Dis- 
covering Eve, p. 111. 

13 Genesis, p. 83. More definite yet is Karel Adriaan Deurloo’s interpretation of social 
dependency in his article, “npiwn—‘dependency’: Gen. 4:7,” Zatschrift für die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft 99 (1977), pp. 405-06. 
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PIN is a desire for possession and control, a meaning she takes from 
the same noun in Genesis 4:7. Finally, P. Trible neutralises the term, 
saying that the desire 1s a nostalgic one, a yearning for the original unity 
of male and female as indicated in Genesis 2:23, 24.15 

The husband's dominion has also received considerable attention 
among interpreters. It is often pointed out that in the ancient world 
subordination was not considered to be in any way unnatural, for this 
is the way husbands and wives were meant to relate from the beginning 
(Genesis 2:18). As a consequence, many have interpreted the woman's 
sentence as meaning that the husband's rule, even though natural and 
normal, has been transformed into tyranny.'° This reading implies that 
an adversarial relationship exists and would lend an adversative force to 
the conjunction in the phrase T3r9Ur NIM. However, Meyers attempts 
to locate the husband's dominion more particularly in the sphere of 
procreation: 


In light of an understandable reluctance of women to enter into the risks 
of pregnancy and birth, and because of the social and economic necessity 
that she do so frequently, the male’s will within the realm of sexuality is 
to be imposed on the will of the female. He can insist on having sexual 
relations, with the hope that conception will result. Yet, because she expe- 
riences desire and yearning for the man, such male control would not be 
experienced as oppressive." 


Hence, she translates the verse: “For to your man is your desire,/And he 
shall overrule (or predominate over) you.”"® 

The purpose of this brief investigation in the Hebrew text is not so 
much to evaluate the merits of contemporary scholarly exegesis as it is 
to underline the difficulty in understanding the verse’s precise meaning. 
As we shall see, the issues which have given rise to a variety of con- 
temporary interpretations provided a certain amount of interpretative 
latitude for ancient readers as well. 


^ “What is the Woman's Desire?,” WT, 37 (1975), 376-83. Her conclusions are taken 
up by V. Hamilton, The Book of Genesis 1-17, NICOT (Grand Rapids, 1990), pp. 201-02, 
but clearly rejected by Turner, Announcements of Plot, p. 24. C£. B. Vawter, On Genesis: A New 
Reading (London, 1977), pp. 84-85: the urge is ‘the desire to possess’. 

5 Trible, Rhetoric, p. 128. 

16 So Procksch, Die Genesis, p. 36; and Wenham, who calls it “harsh exploitive subjuga- 
tion” (Genesis 1-15, p. 81). 

17 Meyers, Discovering Eve, pp. 116-17. This understanding would probably appeal to 
Turner, who regards procreation as a major thematic link with the rest of Genesis. 


8 Ibid. p. 117. 
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Genesis 3:16 in the LXX 
Kai ti yovarki eizev MAnBivev nAnvvà tac Abra cov xod TOV otevoryuóv 


oon, év óna TEEN TEKVEL. KAI npóc TOV &võpa cov À &nootpoph cov, koi 
avtds cov KUPLEVOEL. ° 


According to the MT the sentence on the woman marks a great increase 
of her PIM JiaXy. The first term is translated in a straightforward fash- 
ion by “pains” (at ADra1),”” but the second term, meaning “pregnancy” 
or “conception,” is translated ó otevæyu6ç, which refers to the “sighing” 
or “groaning” accompanying the birth of a child. This is unusual and 
deserving of comment because elsewhere the cognate 7177 is translated 
appropriately: in Hosea 9:11 it is rendered ovAMuvyeov; while in Ruth 
4:13 it is translated kono1c.?! 

The apparatus in BHS suggests that when the translator encountered 
T, he read T1230 (from nan “groan,” “sigh,” or “moan”). However 
there is no support for this in the Hebrew text tradition. Moreover, 
0 otevayuóç is never used in the Bible as a translation of JV3N (occurr- 
ing four times), 137 (twenty-four times) or any of its other cognates (four 
times). Finally, this complex of words occurs only in biblical poetry, and 
never in reference to birth. It is possible that the translator has deliber- 
ately changed the sense because he could not believe that conception or 
pregnancy should be part of the divine punishment, but since the word 
nnn is technically a hapax, it is more likely that the translator guessed at 
its meaning.” 

Another feature of the translation deserving of note occurs in the 
sentence describing the woman’s relationship with her husband. Where 
the Hebrew says that the woman's NpIWN (“urge,” “desire,” * 
“impulse”) will be for her husband, the Greek translator has here “your 
turning (ù &xootpogn oov) [will be] to your husband.” This is consistent 
with what is found in the other two biblical instances of this word: those 
in Genesis 4:7 (npóg o£ ñ àxooxpoói] adtod) and Canticles 7:11[10] 


craving," 


19 Septuaginta, ed. Alfred Rahlfs (Stuttgart, 1937). 

?' The Greek Genesis makes no distinction between T3 and 28}, which it always 
translates by at Aran; cf. 3:17; 5:29. 

?! Accordingly, Aquila translates Gen. 3:16 tag ovAAnwets oov, while Symmachus and 
Theodotion render tà xvfjoeig oov. 

? In examining the Minor Prophets, T. Muraoka expresses the opinion that the Greek 
translator is wont to render difficult Hebrew hapax legomena “by manipulating the Hebrew 
text or relying on conjecture, usually by having regard to the general context” (*Hapax 
Legomena and Septuagint Lexicography,” in VII Congress of the IOSCS, Leuven 1989, ed. 
by Claude E. Cox, Society of Biblical Studies Septiuagint and Cognate Studies 31 (Atlanta, 1991), 
p. 217). C£ J. Fischer, Das Alphabet der LXX- Vorlage im Pentateuch (Münster, 1924), pp. 69—70. 
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(èn eue n Extotpodn avdtod).”* But it is hard to see how ù &nootpooni 
could mean “desire.””* It is never used in this fashion in any of its occur- 
rences outside of Genesis.” So, why would the translator choose this 
term? The most common suggestion is that he either had a text with 
TnaWwn or, in a kind of ancient malapropism, he was of the opinion 
that APWN equalled nan. 

If this is the case, the translator has now substituted a semantic prob- 
lem for a lexical one, for what could he have thought it meant that the 
woman was now destined to ‘turn to’ or ‘return to’ her husband? Would 
she ‘return to him’ because she was ‘taken from’ him (Genesis 2:23), 
and in the same way that the man would return to the earth because he 
was ‘taken from’ it (the verb is AaufBüvo in both instances)? Would she 
‘turn to’ him because she needed his companionship?? The meaning of 
this verse is further obscured by the fact that it is not easy to tell whether 
the Kai in xoi adtos cov Kuptevoet is adversative or not. M. Harl notes 


3 "Exiotpogn and &noopopń are nearly synonymous; cf. Bertram, “dnootpé—o,” 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament, ed. by Gerhard Friedrich, trans. G.W. Bromiley, 7 
(Grand Rapids, 1971), p. 723. 

?* *Anoctpéoo occurs some 500 times in the Septuagint, 310 times of which it renders 
the Hebrew AWW. Bertram says the meanings “are in the main spatial, relating to move- 
ments of return, going home, turning, also restitution or payment” Theological Dictionary 
of the New Testament, ed. by Gerhard Friedrich, trans. G.W. Bromiley, 7 (Grand Rapids, 
1971), 719. 

23 "The relevant points of comparison are the 18 times the noun &rootpoqf| occurs in 
the Greek Bible (Gen. 3:16; 4:7; Dt 22:1; 31:18; I Ki 7:17; Sir 16:30; 18:24; 41:20; Mi 
2:12; Jer 5:6; 6:19; 8:5; 18:12; Ezk 16:53; 33:11; III Macc 2:10); and the 14 times the verb 
&nootpéqoo is accompanied by the preposition npóç (Gen. 16:9; 38:22; Ex 4:18; 10:8; Nm 
23:6; Josh 10:21; JdgA 11:4; 21:14; Is 38:2; I Chr 12:24; 13:13; Is 7:6; Jer 37:21[30:21]; 
51:5). Gen. 3:16 and 4:7 are the only two occurrences of the noun with the preposition. 

2 So Bertram, who cites seven instances where NIW is translated by äroctpépo, and 
supposes that the translator has mistakenly read 11W; Frankel: ‘Der Vertent häufig frei 
übersetze, und so liegt in dem àrocpopñ, das, wenn auch nicht der wortlichen Bedeu- 
tung, aber doch dem Sinne des TAPIWN entspricht nichts Befremdendes’. Vorstudien zu der 
Septuaginta (Leipzig, 1841), p. 10; et al. For other examples where the translator will sub- 
stitute a similar looking Hebrew letter to change a word’s meaning, see Leo Prijs, Jiidische 
Tradition in der Septuaginta (Leiden, 1948), pp. 54—9. However, Wevers writes that it ‘is quite 
unnecessary to presuppose a reading JNAIWN instead of THpIwn. He implies that the 
translator wanted to avoid the sexual connotations of the word here (and in Gen. 4:7). 
Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis, Society of Biblical Studies Septiuagint and Cognate Studies 35 
(Atlanta, 1993), p. 45. See also R. Bergmeier, “Zur Septuagintatibersetzen von Gen 3:16,” 
Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 79 (1967), pp. 77-79 for the thesis that the 
Septuagint variant reflects a misreading of a Targum. 

27 The younger versions appear to have a clearer understanding of the text. In one 
manuscript, Aquila has ovvé$eto (“union”) here, which Salvesen regards as “a stan- 
dardised translation found in Ez. 3:13 for PWI” (Symmachus in the Pentateuch, Journal of 
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that the employment of the verb xupieóo evokes in Greek the legal role 
of the husband, and comments that ancient readers would insist on the 
subjection of the wife, which they saw as a consequence of her crime.?? 
This may be implied in the text itself, for the translator preposes the pro- 
noun oov, which one might have expected to come last in the sentence, 
just as it does in the Hebrew (cf. v. 14), and this lends a heightened sense 
of contrast. Read in this fashion, the woman's ‘turning’ to her husband 
would not be the focus of her punishment; rather, her penalty is that she 
must be ruled by her husband.?? 


Genesis 3:16 in Targum Ongelos and the Palestinian Targums*° 


Targum Ongelos?! Targum Pseudo- Targum Neofiti”? 
Jonathan? 
YON ANION TX NOMNI YOR VION NDDIND NDN NON DR nnns 
AYA DITP 9D Sys pina DNA pao —qu5nayxan pty TYY 
"nn TOYI mdi pia pon pron apy ca perp am pops ni pia 
T3 vbw gim pown mnn an poya midi pia AND MN xin Pann 
'»rnbpraivb5ovsvsim ROMA pam nam pa poy 
"omo 


Semitic Studies Monographs, No. 15 (Manchester, 1991), p. 15; Symmachus has 6puñ 
"impulse," desire"). According to the apparatus in the Göttingen edition, Jerome says that 
Aquila meant societatem here. 

? M. Harl, La Bible d'Alexandrie: La Genèse (Paris, 1986), p. 110. 

° Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis, p. 45. “What the translator probably meant 
was that though ‘in pains you will bear children,’ yet ‘your return will be to your husband,’ 
i.e. you will keep coming back to him. This makes the last clause sensible: oi abtog oov 
Kvpteocet ‘and he will be your master." 

3 Most of the Targums were composed, copied, and edited, over a long period of 
time, but they did have very early origins. Traditions dating from the second century 
BC may be found in them, their antiquity being confirmed by literary and philological 
criteria. 

3! From The Bible in Aramaic: Based on Old Manuscripts and Printed Texts, 1, ed. by Alex- 
ander Sperber (Leiden, 1959), p. 5. 

% From Targum Pseudo-fonathan of the Pentateuch: Text and Concordance, ed. by E.G. Clarke 
(Hoboken, 1984), p. 4. 

From Neophyti 1: Targum Palestinense ms. de la Biblioteca Vaticadicion principe, introduccion 
y version castellana, ed. by A. Diéz Macho (Madrid, 1979), p. 17. 
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To the woman he said, To the woman he said, “I. And to the woman he 

“T will greatly increase will greatly increase your said, “I will greatly 

your pains and your preg- afflictions in the blood of increase your pains and 

nancies. In pain you shall your virginity and your your pregnancies. In pain 

bear children, yet for your pregnancies. In pain you you shall bear children, 

husband shall be your shall bear children, yet yet for your husband 

desire, but he shall rule for your husband shall be shall be your turning, 

over you.” your desire, but he shall but he shall have control 
rule over you whether to over you whether to be 
be innocent or to sin.” innocent or to sin.” 


Tg Ongelos follows the Hebrew almost exactly here.** Tg Pseudo-Fona- 
than incorporates a reference to the female menses as part of the judge- 
ment on the woman, which is presumably an etiologically motivated 
addition.” 

It is interesting to notice the treatment given to the Hebrew word for 
“your desire” (JNPWHN). It would appear that 7g Ongelos and Tg Pseudo- 
Jonathan understand this word, despite its infrequency (reading T'Di3Nn 
for Tg Onq.; Tg Ps.-f has TNA). But Tg Neofiti translates it, ‘you will 
turn’ (PINN), being seemingly of the opinion that the root of the Hebrew 
word is 11W,” an opinion seemingly shared with the Septuagint. 

Finally, Targums Pseudo~Jonathan and Neofiti interpret the husband's 
“rule” (Tg Ps.-7: WW) or ‘control’ (Tg Neof: NMW) over his wife as 
the ability to exonerate or convict her.? M. Maher writes, ‘We know of 
no direct source for this addition."? It is possible that this interpretation 


34 The Hebrew “pregnancy” (MN) is translated in all the witnesses by "TY, “to be preg- 
nant.” 

3 There are parallels in later rabbinic tradition; cf. b Erub. 100b (697); Abot R. Nat. A 
1; Pirge R. El. 14 (100). 
38 So M. Aberbach and B. Grossfeld, Targum Onkelos to Genesis: A Critical Analysis Together 
with an English Translation of the Text (Denver, 1982), p. 37. In fact, Sperber's edition of 7g 
Ongelos has it that the text reads T'NATN here: ‘you will turn’. Sperber, The Bible in Aramaic, 
1 (1959), p. 5. Sperber lists a variant T'TY3N? I), which Grossfeld and Aberbach apparently 
take as a more certain reading. It is conceivable that the roots 3 and INN (Heb. ‘longing, 
desire, appetite’) may have caused some confusion for an ancient copyist. 

? Le Déaut emends to TNA (Targum du Pentateuque, vol. 1, Genèse, SC, ccxrv (Paris, 
969), p. 95). 

38 B. Barry Levy, Targum Neophyti 1: A Textual Study, (New York, 1986) p. 97. Levy judges 
Tg Neof at this point to be synthesised: “the phrase wh’ yhwy rswth ‘lyk looks to be com- 
posite. Note Onk whw’ yslwt byk and PJ whw’ yhy slyt byk. While N is possible, whw’ is 
unnecessary, as it is included in yhwy. An original text more like PJ is very possible.” It 
should be added that no Fig Trgs. on this verse have survived. 

39 ‘Targum Pseudo-fonathan, p. 28, fn. 31. 
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may have been derived from a common social understanding regarding 
the nature of the marriage bond and domestic relationships. But it may 
also be wondered whether another point is being made. It is interest- 
ing that in the parallel instance in Genesis 4:7 (where it is said to Cain, 
“Its [or his] desire is for you, but you must master it [or him]”),*° the 
Palestinian Targums apparently understood the “desire” as a reference 
to the “evil inclination,” over which Cain is told that he must “rule” (7g 
Ps,-F: WSW) or “have control” (Tg Neof and Fe Tg (P): Nw). The 
issue for Cain was whether he would emerge from his encounter with 
the evil inclination guilty or innocent; and here the Palestinian Targums 
employ the same phrase as that found at the conclusion of the sentence 
on the woman in Targums Pseudo-fonathan and Neofit: “whether to be 
innocent or to sin."? Perhaps the wife was regarded as an extension of 
the husband's person and therefore subject to his control in the same 
way he would exercise self-control in the avoidance of sin. This under- 
standing of the verse would make sense in light of the story of Eve's 
offering of the forbidden fruit to Adam (an event alluded to in the suc- 
ceeding verse), and would indicate that the woman's desire was in some 
fashion an unhealthy one. In the story of Genesis 3, she certainly has 
the power of intimate suggestion, and she places before her husband an 
enücement to sin, which he was at liberty not to heed. The sentence on 
the woman could serve to point out this pattern of relating as a feature 
of marriage, and therefore the exhortation for the husband to rule his 
wife occurs in the ethical context of whether or not he will follow her 
into sin. 


Genesis 3:16 in the Latin 


Mulieri quoque dixit multiplicabo aerumnas tuas et conceptus tuos in 
dolore paries filios et sub viri potestate eris et ipse dominabitur tui.” 


© The Hebrew phrase is >wnN ANNI inpwn TÒNI, and this is almost verbatim 
what is found in the sentence on the woman in Genesis 3:16: 819) Tnm FUN ON] 
TIDY (“Your desire shall be for your husband, but he shall rule over you”). 

" Fg Tg (V) and the Genizah Fragment use both words: “in your hand I have 
placed control (MIW7) over the evil inclination, and you shall rule ( "buy over it.” The 
Genizah Fragment is Saltykov-Schedrin MS Antonin Ebr. III B 739r, and can be found in 
M. Klein, Genizah Manuscripts of. Palestinian Targums to the Pentateuch (Cincinnati, 1996), p. 7. 

? Tg Ps.-} (Gen. 3:16; 4:7), Fe Tg (V) (Gen. 4.7): "omo [...] rar; Te Nof: 
(Gen. 3:16) RONA [...] 72109; (Gen. 4:7) "onn [...] 270; Fs Tg (P) (Gen. 4:7): 
"onn [...] 2700. 

5 From Biblia Sacra: Iuxta vulgatam versionem, vol. 1, ed. by Robert Webber, 2nd edi- 
tion (Stuttgart, 1975). Although Jerome's translation shows signs of editing, it is based 
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The Old Latin of verse 16 follows the Septuagint closely, but the Vul- 
gate features a notable departure both from the Hebrew and the Greek. 
For the phrase, “your desire [Greek: &rootpogn or “turning”] shall be for 
your husband and he shall rule over you,” the Vulgate has “and you 
shall be under the power of your husband, and you shall be ruled by 
him.” This strange doubling of the sentence on the woman is not to be 
found in the Greek translation, and it is hard to see where the Hebrew 
might warrant it. It has been labelled an “inaccurate and misogynist” 
reading,“ but it may have something to do with the obscurity of the 
word pIwn, or with another kind of aversion; namely, the word's pos- 
sible sexual connotations. There is nothing, however, to indicate that 
this reading has much of a tradition behind it.“ 


Echoes of Genesis 3:16 Elsewhere in the Old Testament 


Genesis 4:7 


Attention has already been drawn to the similarity which exists between 
Genesis 3:16 and 4:7. At the moment Cain is plotting against his brother 
Abel, he is told, “It’s [or his] desire is for you, but you must master it [or 
him].” The Hebrew phrase is 12-9wAN nns npn TONI, and this is 
almost verbatim what is found in the sentence on the woman in Genesis 
3:16: “Your desire shall be for your husband, but he shall rule over you” 
(Jaw RIN Tp n FUN R). 


on what he called the Hebraica veritas, and may reflect tradition passed on by his Jewish 
tutors—indeed, Rufinus once complained that Jerome's translation was tainted with 
Judaism (Apol. 2.32—37). 

# So A. Salvesen, Symmachus, p. 15; cf. Jane Barr, “The Vulgate Genesis and St. Jerome's 
Attitude to Women," Studia Patristica 17 (1-3) (1982), pp. 268-73. 

5 The word is translated appetitus in Gen. 4:7 (though sexual connotations are hard 
to see in this context) and conversio in Cant 7:10. Jerome claims in his Hebraicae Quaestiones 
in Genesim that Aquila has societatem here, while Symmachus has appetitum or impetum. The 
Greek manuscript evidence, however, shows that Aquila actually had ovvébera, while 
Symmachus had ópuf. 

^5 Other variations in this verse include: a) where the Hebrew uses an infinitive absolute 
(9277 AA) which is mirrored by a Greek participial construction (nÀn00vov n2a8uvà; 
the Old Latin has multiplicans multiplicabo), the Vulgate omits the participle (it has simply 
multiplicabo). ‘This probably goes back to Jerome who liked to avoid repetition. He alters 
an infinitive absolute in I Ki 11.11 as well; and b) K and E have “sorrows” (tristitias) and 
“groaning” (gemitus). Jerome says in his Hebraicae Quaestiones that the Hebrew has “pains” 
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Ready explanations of the passage’s meaning are not forthcoming. 
Contained within this verse is unusual vocabulary (1PpIwn), grammati- 
cal anacoluthon (the feminine NXON is modified by the masculine PA), 
and an obscure image (the idea of sin crouching at a door)." Skinner 
conjectured that the verse was an accident, brought about by a scribal 
error. ® In light of the textual uncertainty, Westermann thinks that the 
verse is an addition, but he omits any explanation of how the addition 
came about. Contemporary opinion on the verse would only seem to 
ratify the rabbinic appraisal, which was that Genesis 4:7 belonged to the 
indeterminate verses.” 

The Greek has a different meaning for the verse as a whole,” but the 
part translating the above phrase is very literal: “his [or its] turning is 
to you, but you shall rule him [or it]” (xpóg o£ | &xootpodh adtod, xoi 
ov &p&etg adtod). The Greek translation here is deserving of a couple 
of comments. The first is that, just as in the Hebrew, the antecedent 
of the pronoun adtoÿ is not clear, and it could refer in one or both of 
its occurrences to sin, to Abel, or even to Cain himself. The second is 
that while npYZn is once again rendered &rootpodn, the following verb 
Swi is translated by &pEw and not xvpieóo, as it was in Genesis 3:16. 
It would seem evident that despite the similarity between the Hebrew of 


(dolores) and “pregnancy” (conceptus). In actual fact, the Vulgate has “troubles” (aerumnas) 
and “pregnancy.” This is conceivably a capitulation to Cicero, since in Tuse. 3.4, Cicero 
translates Aôrn with aegritudo (which is related to the contracted aerumna). 

47 And prior to this, there is the elliptical use of NNW. 

# Tt is more likely that the eye of a copyist had wandered to 3'? in the adjacent col- 
umn, and that the erroneous words were afterwards adjusted to their present context.’ 
Genesis, p. 107; fn. 7. 

^9 B. Yoma 52a-b; cf. Procksch: ‘most obscure verse in Genesis’; Wevers: “The Hebrew 
of the verse is cryptic.” (Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis, p. 54); Harl writes, “Ce verset est 
particulièrement difficile." (La Bible D'Alexandrie, p. 114). G.R. Castellino thinks that earlier 
commentators have exaggerated the problems of this verse and is not bothered by the 
gender problems, since the passage is metaphorical (sin is impersonated in an animal). He 
resolves the awkwardness of the phrase by reading it as an interrogation, meaning: “Sin 
will be lying in wait for you, and are you sure, you will be able to master it?" *Genesis IV 
7,” VT, 10 (1960) 442-45. 

°° The LXX applies the verse to the correctness of Cain’s offering: “Ts it not so (that) if 
you should sacrifice correctly but divided (it) incorrectly you have sinned?” (Wever’s trans- 
lation; this is Harl’s suggestion too: “Si tu as présenté correctement, mais partagé non 
correctement, n’as pas péché?” Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis, p. 55). See also Salvesen’s 
discussion, Symmachus, pp. 20-22; and Vermes’s brief treatment in Cambridge History of the 
Bible, 1, (Cambridge, 1970), pp. 204-05. 
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Genesis 3:16 and 4:7, the Greek translator did not regard their mean- 
ings as synonymous.”! 

The Targums are plainer in their understanding of the verse. In the 
hands of the Aramaic translators, Cain is warned that judgement awaits 
him and the passage ends in the Palestinian Targums with an exhorta- 
tion to Cain to rule over his inclination to sin.” There is a kind of inner 
logic here, with no explicit reference being made to Genesis 3:16, but 
the possibility that this same line of reasoning operated in the Targum 
treatment of that passage has already been considered. Some have sup- 
posed that the image of sin crouching at the door evokes a reference to 
judgement,” but it might also be the case that the judgement context of 
Genesis 3:16 has been imported into this situation.** 

The Syriac translation has “are turned (or “shall turn”) towards it, 
and it shall rule over you."? With the interchange of pronouns, and 
assuming “it” here refers to sin, this verse would seem to be translated 
with Genesis 3:16 in mind. The implication, perhaps, is that Cain was 
attracted to sin in a fashion similar to the woman’s attraction to her 
husband. This would certainly cast the nature of the woman’s desire in 
a negative light, as though she were trying to control her husband, or 
even entice him into acts of wrongdoing. 


?! Tf the LXX has not slavishly repeated Gen. 3:16, as is here being suggested, the 
context would favour an interpretation where the pronouns refer to sin; cf. Wevers, Notes 
on the Greek Text of Genesis, p. 55. 

% As discussed in the section above on the Targums, the Palestinian Targums take 
desire as the evil inclination, but teach that Cain has the power to master it; e.g. Fg Tg (P): 
“Into your hand I have delivered control over the evil inclination and you shall rule over 
it, whether to remain just or to sin”: 

“on pa amabo pi bp mow »nn nsi RWI SIT imma non Tr 
Cf. P. Alexander ‘Jewish Aramaic Translations’, in Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and 
Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity, ed. MJ. Mulder, 
CRINT 1/1 (Philadelphia, 1988), pp. 232-33. 

5 Tg Onq.: “[Your] sin will be kept/sustained for the day of judgement when pun- 
ishment will be exacted of you, if you will not repent; but if you will repent you will be 
forgiven": 

2 DOI axon RIT DVD Tray PVN xd DNI 35 janv» Tray PVN ox xdn 

To p'anv ann oxi mnn Xd ns Tra RYNNY pny 
Perhaps the Hebrew MNA brought to mind the WW of the PT MA; so Grossfeld, The 
Targum Ongelos to Genesis, Aramaic Bible, vi (Edinburgh, 1988), p. 49, fn. 5. 

* Jerome offers a comment on the verse which would appear to be an endorsement 
of the Targumic appraisal that Cain must rule over his sin: ‘Verum quia liberi arbitrii es, 
moneo ut non tui peccatum, sed tu peccato domineris.’ (Hebraicae Quaestiones in Genesim). 
The Vulgate has here, “his appetite is for you and you will rule him" (sub te erit appetitus 
(E: conversio) eius et tu dominaberis illius). 

5 72 vnu m nni Nann nis 
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Canticles 7:11 


Reading the Song of Songs in light of Genesis 3 has become fashion- 
able among modern interpreters.’ While the Versions do not appear to 
have read the Song with Genesis 3 consciously in mind, there is a Tar- 
gumic expansion at 7:11 which does bear certain affinities with Genesis 
3:16. The expansion is based on the Hebrew word npiwn, “desire,” 
which occurs in both passages. ‘The Hebrew reads: “I am my beloved’s, 
and his desire is for me.” In accordance with rabbinic fashion, the Tar- 
gum reads the Song as a conversation between God and Israel, and 
in this verse, the speaker is Jerusalem: “All the time that I walk in the 
way of the Lord of the world, he makes his Presence dwell in my midst 
and his longing is for me. But at the time I rebel from his way he takes 
up his Presence from me and carries me away among the nations and 
these dominate me as a man dominates his wife." If this is a deliberate 
correspondence on the part of the Aramaic translator, then it reveals 
an interesting perspective on the nature of the woman’s desire and her 
husband’s rule. It shows first of all that this desire is not always consid- 
ered to be unhealthy or sexual in character, since its subject is God. But 
then, secondly, it reaffirms the punitive character of the authority of the 
husband. 


5 ‘Trible’s feminist work, Rhetoric, draws attention to the equal and even dominant role 
of the woman in the Song, and to the absence of male chauvinism or patriarchalism in 
the poem, and dubs the Song of Songs “Paradise Regained,” after its loss in Gen. 2-3. 
Her book sees Gen. 2-3 as “a key for understanding the Song of Songs" (p. 161). The 
Song’s ‘comment’ on Gen. 2-3 is largely a negative one: “Through expansions, omis- 
sions, and reversals, this poetry recovers the love that is bone of bone and flesh of flesh.” 
(p. 144). Similar appraisals of the Song can be found in Francis Landy, Paradoxes of Paradise: 
Identity and Difference in the Song of Songs (Sheffield, 1983): “The Genesis myth points outside 
the garden; the Song goes back to it. ‘Their opposition conceals a hidden identity, for the 
Song is not merely a commentary on the garden of Eden, but a reenactment, almost a 
hallucination of it." (p. 183); cf. A. Brenner, The Song of Songs, Old Testament Guides 
(Sheffield, 1989). As early as 1857 C.D. Ginsburg (The Song of Songs and Coheleth, ed. by S.H. 
Blank, (New York, 1970 = 1857, 1861) produced what could be called a feminist reading 
of the Song, drawing particular attention to the Genesis creation account and the garden 
narrative. 

? R. Loewe argues that the Targumist's interpretation was intended to repudiate the 
Christian expository tradition started by Origen and developed by Theodoret. See his 
“Apologetic Motifs in the Targum to the Song of Songs" in Biblical Motifs: Origins and Trans- 
formations, ed. by Alexander Altmann, Brandeis University, Studies and Texts, m (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1966), pp. 159-96. 
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Isaiah 65:25 


They shall not labour in vain (pry? Wr Nb), 

Or bear children for terror (non35) | 

For they are the offspring of those blessed by the Lonp, 
And their descendants with them. 


The description of the new heavens and the new earth in the context 
of this passage has caused a host of commentators to suppose that 
Trito-Isaiah is making a deliberate reference to the story of Genesis 3. 
Indeed, some of the motifs contained in this chapter are suggestive, as 
J. Sawyer observes: “A man’s toil (Gen. 3:17—19) will always result in suc- 
cess; and a woman's labour pains (3:16) will always be blessed with the 
birth of a perfect child. Only the serpent's curse remains unaffected (Isa. 
65:25).”°8 Perhaps too the reference to God's holy mountain in verse 
25 was taken to be a reference to Eden.” The source of the prophet’s 
imagery is slightly complicated by the fact that a similar description of 
the redeemed order can be found in Isaiah 11:6—9.9? 

The Greek reads, ‘they shall not beget children to be cursed’ (o0dé 
TEKVOTOUNOOVOLV Ets katápav), which may well recall the effects of the 
curse (éruwotäpatoc) in Genesis 3:14-19, while, interestingly, the Tar- 
gum says here that they shall not “bring up children for death."*! If this 


5$ J. Sawyer, Prophecy and the Prophets of the Old Testament (Oxford, 1987), p. 143; see 
also Klaus Koenen, Ethik und Eschatologie im Tritojesajabuch: Eine literarkritische und redaktionsge- 
schichtliche Studie, WMAN'T, 1x1 (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1990), pp. 172-73; Motyer, Prophecy 
of Isaiah (London, 1993), p. 531; John D.W. Watts, Zsaah 34-66, WBC, xxv (Waco, 1987), 
p. 355; John L. McKenzie, Second Isaiah, AB (New York, 1968), p. 201; and R.N. Whybray, 
Isaiah 40-66, NCB (London, 1975): verse 25 ‘is a gloss based on Gen. 3:14.’ (p. 279). 

5 Wallace points out how the biblical description of Eden matches the ancient Near 
Eastern descriptions of divine dwellings. They share *unmediated presence of the deity, 
the council of the heavenly beings, the issuing of divine decrees, the source of the subter- 
ranean life-giving waters which supply the whole earth, abundant fertility and trees of 
supernatural qualities and great beauty.” (The Eden Narrative, HSM, xxxu (Atlanta, 1985) 
p. 83). He regards the association of the mountain motif with Eden to be a post-exilic 
development, with Ezek 28:13 being the first instance (p. 85); so also Clifford, The Cosmic 
Mountain in Canaan and the Old Testament, HSM, 1v (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), p. 159. 

*" This passage bears many similarities with Is 65, not least of which is a reference 
to serpents. On the assumption that Trito-Isaiah was trying to bring his text in line with 
that of Is 11, Westermann (Isaiah 40-66: A Commentary, trans. by D.M.G. Stalker, OTL 
(London, 1969; German 1966), p. 407) and the apparatus in BHS (prepared by D. Winton 
Thomas) both treat 65:25 as a gloss. However, an overlap with Genesis 3 not just of 
themes, but also of language, is undeniable: there is a reference to “giving birth” OTD); 
to ‘seed’ (DT); and the phrase ‘dust shall be the serpent’s food’ shares in common the 
same words for ‘dust’ (239) and ‘serpent’ (WNI). 

9! The Peshitta reads, “bear children for the curse”; the Vulgate reads, “bear children 
for confusion (conturbatione).” 
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were a reflection on Genesis 3, it might indicate that part of the pain 
associated with the woman’s sentence is the realisation that the chil- 
dren she brought into the world must suffer the indignity of death; in 
other words, the pain of the woman was not limited to the experience 
of parturition. 


Philo’s Treatment of the Woman and her Sentence 


In the writings of Philo, the woman is allegorised as sense. This is fit- 
ting for the drama between the serpent and the woman, for, according 
to Philo, desire deceives sense.” But this identification is also revealing 
with respect to Philo’s overall understanding of Genesis 3:16. 

It seems to be Philo’s fundamental conviction that the woman bore 
the responsibility for Adam's fall, since she “becomes for him the begin- 
ning of a blameworthy life” (apy è Draitiov Gofjg adt yivetar 
yov). This does not imply that the serpent or the man are faultless, 
but is possibly a reflection of the fact that she is the first human being to 
disobey God, and that she enticed her husband to disobey as well. Philo 
repeatedly says that the serpent found the woman to be a suitable victim 
because she was the most susceptible of deception,” and he implies that 
the fall might have been avoided if only she had submitted herself to 
her husband.® Although it marks a change in the status of her liberty 
(eAevBeptac), the woman's admonition that she must turn to her hus- 
band is not regarded as the woman's punishment, but as a necessity.^? 

This directive would seem to be necessary in order to establish a 
proper ordering of relationship within the marriage, and to ensure peace 
within the home, since Philo recognises that the husband occupies a role 
of superiority. Commenting on Genesis 3:17 (“Because you listened to 
the voice of your wife...”), Philo writes, “Most profitless is it that Mind 
should listen to Sense-perception, and not Sense-perception to Mind: 
for it is always right that the superior should rule and the inferior be 


9? Quaest. Gen. 1.47; cf. Leg 111.182, 184, 200, 216. 

5$ Opif. 151; cf. Quaest. 1.45: ‘she was the beginning of evil and led him (man) into a life 
of vileness.’ 

êt Quaest. 1.46: “woman is of a nature to be deceived.” Cf. Opif. 165; Quaest. 1.33; Agric. 
96. 

55 Leg. i11. 109—110. 

& Opif. 167; Quaest. 1.49. The text does not say that the woman was cursed, though 
Philo assumes she was. Cf. Quaest. 1.50. 
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ruled" (Legum allegoria iti.222).°’ It is important to point out, however, 
that Philo does not regard the woman as wicked or a temptress. Indeed, 
he implies that she is in some sense neutral: *Sense-perception comes 
under the head neither of bad nor of good things, but 1s an intermedi- 
ate thing common to a wise man and a fool, and when it finds itself in a 
fool it proves bad, when in a sensible man, good" (Legum allegoria 11.67). 
This description of the woman as sense-perception sounds similar to the 
notion of the yetzer. It must be admitted that a doctrine of the yetzer as 
such does not appear to exist in Philo’s works,” but there may be a simi- 
larity between Philo’s presentation of the woman here, and that of the 
Palestinian Targums where the husband has the option of exhonerating 
or convicting his wife. 

Finally, it should be noted that in De Opificio Mundi 167 Philo shows 
that he has a deep appreciation for the literal effects of the curse on 
the woman, and that he extends the meaning of the woman’s ‘pains’ 
beyond the physical experience of parturition.? But Philo recognises 
that pregnancy can be the occasion for gladness as well, and therefore 
he does not regard all pain as bad. This 1s evident in his allegorical 
explanation that when the senses are fixed on virtue, joy 1s the result, 
even though pain attends the experience.? 

In the passages where Philo discusses Adam's wife, he appears to hold 
her responsible for the fall (his perception that she is the &pyn of sin 
might be an echo of a sentiment found in Ecclesiasticus 25:24), but in 
other places it is clear that he blames the serpent and the man. Finally, he 
has a broad understanding of the pains she is said to endure, and attri- 
butes them no less to the raising of children than to giving them birth.” 


DUE eee Vues uA der, EOD NT oe ES on | 
dei yàp TO Kpeittov dpyetv, tò 68 xeipov yeca Set: vos 6$ xpeittov aicOhcEws; 


cf. Opif. 165; Quaest. 1.29. 

$* Though something like the yetzer may stand behind a passage like Virt. 205, where it 
is said that the “first and earth-born man” had the possibilities of good and evil set before 
him, and “was quick to choose the false.” 

$ “The woman incurred the violent woes of travail-pangs, and the grief (Abma¢) which 
come one after another all through the remainder of life. Chief among them are all those 
that have to do with children at birth (téxvotg yevvœuévoig) and in their bringing up, in 
sickness and in health, in good fortune and evil fortune.” 

7? Compare Philo’s treatment of the pregnancy of Sarai in Leg iii.217. Even God him- 
self is said to groan over his own failure in Ex 2:23, as Philo points out (Leg. 11.212). 

7 [n this respect, some of Philo’s treatment bears a resemblance to the Targums; 
indeed, the question which is articulated in Quaestiones et solutiones 1.50 (“Why does [God] 
curse the serpent and the woman by referring directly to them and not do so similarly 
to the man, instead of placing it on the earth?”) could conceivably stand behind certain 
features of the Targumic expansion of Genesis 3:17—19, which answers the question of 
why the man was not cursed. 
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Genesis 3:16 in the Pseudepigrapha 


Jubilees 3.23f 


The Lord cursed the serpent and was angry at it for ever. At the woman, 
too, he was angry because she had listened to the” serpent and eaten. He 
said to her: ?* “I will indeed multiply your sadness/* and your pain.” Bear 
children in sadness.”° Your place of refuge [or your place of return] will be 
with your husband;” he will rule over you.” 


In contrast to Jubilees’ treatment of the serpent, the verses concerning 
the woman are much fuller and correspond more closely to the biblical 
tradition. A notable addition is the inclusion of a rationale for the wom- 
an’s sentence: ‘Because she had listened to the serpent and eaten’. It is 
interesting that the evasion spoken of in the other text traditions, where 
the man blames the woman who in turn blames the serpent, is missing 
in Jubilees. J. Levison thinks that this is because Genesis 3:8-13 presents 
a picture of Adam which is too negative for the author of Jubilees.”” But 
much more likely is J. Endres’s thesis that one of the hermeneutical 
principles of Jubilees is to highlight the coherence of action and effect.?? 
Perhaps this passage 1s meant to serve this purpose, for by omitting any 


? VanderKam’s translation in Book of Jubilees: A Critical Text, CSCO, vol. 511 (Leuven, 
1989), pp. 19-20. This example of what has been called “rewritten Bible" is generally 
regarded as a mid-second century BG document. 

7 OS. Wintermute adds “voice of” (OTP, vol. 2, p. 60). 

7 R.H. Charles has reads “labour” (The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa- 
ment in English, vol. 1 (Oxford, 1913) p. 20). 

Charles reads “pains” (Apocryphal OT, p. 20). The author translates the Hebrew 
hendiadys “your pain and your conception” (m THINLY) as “your sadness and your 
pain.” This is more like the Septuagint and Old Latin tradition (VanderKam says it also 
follows the Ethiopic. Book of Fubilees, p. 19, fn. 3:24.). 

75 Charles reads “sorrow” (Apocryphal OT, p. 20). He also translates indicatively, and 
not imperatively here and in v. 25: “In sorrow you shall bear children”... “And you shall 
eat.” VanderKam says that Jubilees here “reads an imperative against all other versions,” 
except the Ethiopic (The Book of Jubilees: A Critical Text, CSCO, vol. 511 (Leuven, 1989), 
p. 19, £n. 3:24). 

7 Charles reads, “On your husband you shall rely.” (Apocryphal OT, p. 20. Fn. 16 says 
that this line can be read literally: “and your return shall be to your husband"). 

78 The conjecture that Jubilees and the Septuagint use the same Palestinian textual 
tradition seems more credible than that Jubilees exhibits features of an independent 
interpretative tradition. VanderKam develops this thesis in Textual and Historical Studies. 
See also his work, “The Textual Affinities of the Biblical Citations in the Genesis Apocry- 
phon,” JBL, 97 (1978), 45-55. 

7? Portraits of Adam in Early Judaism: From Sirach to 2 Baruch, JSP Supplement Series 1 
(Sheffield, 1988), p. 92. Jubilees 3.25 is striking by its absence in Levison’s analysis. 

2 J. Endres “Retributive Justice: Actions Breed Consequences,” Biblical Interpretation in 
the Book of Jubilees, CBOMS, xvm (Washington, 1987), pp. 231-33; cf. pp. 223-24. 
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mention of the serpent’s responsibility for the couple’s disobedience, 
and by adding the rationale for the woman’s sentence, the author affirms 
his belief in retributive justice, and perhaps even provides an incentive 
to his readers to lead lives of obedience. 


II Baruch 


The apocalyptic text, ZI Baruch?! has one brief reference to “Eve who 
first obeyed the serpent” (48.42), but does not reflect on her sentence.” 
However, in one interesting passage, the author appears to transfer what 
amounts to Eve’s punishment to Adam. In 56:6 the author lists a cata- 
logue of consequences for Adam's sin and they include: illness, labour, 
the conception of children, and the passion of parents. Again, these 
are laconic phrases, and it is not clear from the context precisely what 
is meant by them, but Levison is probably warranted in seeing here 
an association with Genesis 3.% Although Levison denies the possibility 
that this use of Genesis 3 reflects any ancient Jewish speculation about 
the transgression of Adam, the idea that passion and generation are the 
results of a fall for which Adam is supremely responsible may be more 
than an innovation by the author. 

One reason for saying this is the likelihood that Eve’s sentence is 
referred to again in an eschatological vision found at 73:7: “Women 
shall no longer have pain when they bear, nor shall they suffer agony 


8! This work can be dated to around ap 100, and there is general agreement that 
its origin is Pharisaic. 

# So Charles, revised by Brockington (Apocryphal OT, p. 868); Bogaert, Apocalypse de 
Baruch: Introduction, Traduction du Syriaque et Commentaire, vol. 2, SC cxrv (Paris, 1969), 
p- 496. The text could also be translated, “the first Eve,” or “Eve, the first” (so B. Violet, 
Die Apokalypsen des Esra und des Baruch in deutscher Gestalt (Leipzig, 1924), p. 273; Klijn, OTP, 
vol. 1, p. 637). 

# He notes that “illness” (Syriac) k’b’ translates IXY in the Peshitta at Gen. 3:16 
(2x) and 3:17, and points out that it is used in II Bar. 7:7 for the pain of childbirth; he 
implies that ‘labour’ could refer to childbirth and to the manual labour described in Gen. 
3:17, specially since the sequence childbirth-labour occurs in Gen. 3:16-19 and in II Bar. 
73:7—14:1; and he thinks that “the passion of parents...connotes the desire which results 
in the conception of children,” which in turn is related more generally to Gen. 3. He does 
not include “conception of children” (as do Charles, Violet, Harnisch and Klijn) as an 
allusion to Gen. 3, however, since he follows Bogaert’s reading of the Syriac) nsb’, which 
Bogaert takes to be a periphrastic participle meaning “to carry off” (ravir). Bogaert thinks 
the phrase may allude to the murder of Abel. Apocalypse de Baruch, vol. 2, p. 108. Although 
Levison makes the above connections with Gen. 3, he concludes that they are cited not 
because they occur in any body of Adam speculation, but rather because they are repre- 
sentative of the horrors of life during the Jewish War. Portraits of Adam, pp. 140-41. 
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when they yield the fruit of their womb.” The context of this passage 
is clearly a meditation on Isaiah 11:6-9, but Isaiah makes no reference 
here to childbirth. As we have seen, however, there is a reference to the 
bearing of children in a similar passage in Trito-Isaiah describing the 
new heavens and the new earth (65:23). It has already been shown how 
some ancient interpreters appear to have tried to make an association 
between this passage and Genesis 3, and it may be that in discussing 
the nature of the redeemed order, the author of Z Baruch also mingles 
Isaiah 11, 65 and Genesis 3. That Isaiah 65 is in the author’s mind 
might also be indicated by the following verse (74:1) which refers to 
those who toil without weariness. 


Josephus’s Treatment of the Woman and her Sentence 


Eve He punished by child-birth and its attendant pains, because she had 
deluded Adam, even as the serpent had beguiled her, and so brought 
calamity upon him. ( Jewish Antiquities 1.49)** 


As in the book of Jubilees, Josephus gives a reason for the punishment of 
Eve: “because she had deluded Adam, even as the serpent had beguiled 
her, and so brought calamity upon him.” This addition to the biblical 
account may once again be intended to show that there is just cause 
for the woman’s punishment, thus demonstrating the divine justice. But 
although her punishment includes the experience of the pain of child- 
birth, Josephus does not mention her desire for Adam, or Adam’s rule 
over her. This is perhaps because he does not regard these things as pun- 
ishments, but as part of the natural order. In this respect, a comment 
which he makes in Against Apion 1.201 may be instructive: “The woman, 
says the Law, is in all things inferior to the man. Let her accordingly be 
submissive, not for humiliation, but that she may be directed; for the 
authority has been given by God to the man.” This reference could be 
an allusion to Genesis 3:16, but is not expressly linked to it, perhaps to 
dissociate it from its punitive context. 


# Translation of H.StJ. Thackeray, Josephus, vol. 4, Jewish Antiquities, Books i-iv 
(London, 1967), p. 23. 
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Conclusion 


In the course of our brief survey, we have attempted to explore some of 
the contours of ancient Jewish traditions based on Genesis 3:16 and the 
divine sentence on the woman in Eden. We have seen that the obscurity 
of some of the terminology used in that verse gave rise to a range of 
interpretations of the verse’s meaning—a range that enabled the ancient 
reader to adapt that meaning to broader theological convictions and, 
presumably, to the reader's social context. The MT's affirmation that 
conception (fn) is part of the woman’s sentence is glossed as “groan- 
ing” (LXX) or expanded etiologically to include the female menses (7g 
Pseudo-/fonathan). Elsewhere, the pains of childbirth are understood to 
include the vicissitudes of parenthood (Is 65:23, Philo). Of course, it 1s 
clear that in the theology of Genesis children are regarded as a bless- 
ing (1.28; 15.5, etc.), but early interpreters were realists and understood 
how parents suffer when children go astray or fall prey to misfortune. 
With respect to the woman's actual status and relationship to her hus- 
band, we have also seen a limited array of interpretations. There are 
those that follow the LXX tradition of reading “turning” for the MT's 
"desire" (NpIwn; cf. Peshitta, Philo, fubilees, Tg Neof). This could have 
arisen as a consequence of an (unattested) Vorlage reading NAIWN, but it 
is more likely that the term was interpolated by early readers who did 
not believe that the woman's desire was necessarily corrupt or even of a 
sexual nature. Despite the affinities with Genesis 4:7, no ancient source 
(with the possible exception of Josephus, who clearly states that Eve 
deceived Adam) would seem to use this verse to promote an image of 
the woman as a temptress. For the most part, the woman’s desire or turn- 
ing is understood in the context of her passive role with respect to her 
husband, a role early readers assumed existed before the transgression. 
The assignation of blame for the way things went awry in Eden has 
been a preoccupation of interpreters since the Genesis storyteller first 
spun the tale (3:12f; cf. Sir 25:24). Some readers would see the wom- 
an’s sentence of servitude as punishment for her part in the disobedi- 
ence (e.g, Tg Cant.), but more often it appears as though the nature 
of the husband’s dominion has actually been revised in light of the 
transgression. Philo traces the origin of sin to the woman’s yielding to 
the serpent’s deception, but comments that since sin could have been 
avoided if she had submitted to her husband, now her turning to her 
husband is a matter of necessity. By submitting to her husband’s domin- 
ion the woman’s own initiatives stand to be directed to good or bad 
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ends (cf. Palestinian Targums; Josephus). Josephus does not mention the 
woman’s desire for the man or the man’s dominion over her, but he 
does recognise that Adam is himself culpable “for yielding to a woman’s 
counsel” (1.48). We also saw how JI Baruch attributes the consequences 
of the fall, including the pain of parenthood, to Adam. 

These features of early Jewish interpretation of Genesis 3 provide 
a context for other early readings that should cause us to be wary of 
assuming that they are eccentric or motivated by misogyny. ‘The sources 
we have canvassed form a natural background for many prescriptions of 
the subordination of women in later Jewish and Christian sources, for 
instance. There is nothing novel in the Pauline insistence that women 
manifest their obedience to their husbands by not teaching in public 
(1 Cor 14:34; 1 Tim 2:11-14), for this is a pattern of relationship that 
ancient readers had long discerned as given in the Law of Moses. 


OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING ON NECESSITY 
IN CREATION AND ITS IMPLICATION FOR 
THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 


Terence J. Kleven 


Necessity in the Work of Christ 


It is not difficult to discover in the Apostles’ teaching in the Gospels the 
notion of a right order or necessity to the work of our Lord.! In St. 
Matthew’s account of Jesus’ conversation with his disciples concern- 
ing His identity (16:13-28), Matthew says, “From that time forth began 
Jesus to show unto his disciples, how that he must (Set) go unto Jerusa- 
lem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and scribes 
and be killed, and be raised again the third day.” (16:21, KJV). Both St. 
Mark and St. Luke also preserve the force of this verse in their parallel 
passages with the use of the word det (see Mark 8:31 and Luke 9:22): 
Christ’s suffering and death are a necessity in the fulfillment of His pur- 
pose (see also Mark 9:12). In the Garden of Gethsemane, in another 
prediction of his death, Jesus, in response to a follower’s zeal in cutting 
off the ear of a servant of the high priest, cautions the zealot to put up 
his sword with these words: “But how then shall the Scriptures be ful- 
filled, that thus it must (det) be?” (Matt. 26:54). In the Gospel of John, 
as Jesus teaches the curious Pharisee, Nicodemus, He also states that it 
is necessary that He be glorified through death: “And as Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must (Set) the Son of man be 
lifted up.” (3:14, KJV). If Christ is to save, His suffering and death are 


! [ am grateful to be asked to contribute to this volume in honour of R.D. Crouse. 
Although I have never had the privilege of meeting Fr. Crouse, I have known of and 
learned from his scholarly work for some time. I also greatly admire his pastoral leader- 
ship in the Anglican Church, that portion of the body of Christ which many of us have 
found cannot easily be avoided if we want to understand Classical Christianity. For the 
thoughts I present here, I only pray for them what I regularly pray to God the Father for 
the Church: “Send down upon our Bishops and Clergy, and all Congregations commit- 
ted to their charge, the healthful Spirit of thy grace; and that they may truly please thee, 
pour upon them the continual dew of thy blessing.” 
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unavoidable. Jesus even prays that this necessity pass from him (Luke 
22:41—42), but in perfect and willing obedience to the Father, He suffers 
the necessity for our redemption. 

Lest we think that these ideas occur only in the context of Christ’s 
passion, there are numerous other instances of a necessary order to 
God's work. When Jesus’ disciples ask Him whether it is true that Elijah 
must (Set) come before the Messiah, Jesus confirms that it is so (Matt. 
17:10—12 and Mark 9:11-12). When the people of Capernaum beseech 
Jesus to stay in their vicinity, He says, “I must (det) preach the kingdom 
of God to other cities also” (Luke 4:43). When Jesus speaks of the end 
of time, He explains that wars and rumours of wars must (6e1) come to 
pass (Mark 13:7) and the good news must (Set) go out to all the nations 
(Mark 13:10). 


Atonement, Incarnation, and Creation 


This idea of the necessity of the Incarnation and of the obedience of 
Christ, even unto death, is essential to the understanding of the doctrine 
of Atonement, as St. Anselm so clearly indicated in Why God Became 
Man,’ and as Fr. Crouse's writings? have also accurately shown, as have 
others.* In Why God Became Man, Anselm seeks to provide answers to cer- 
tain questions about Christ’s Incarnation and Passion. Why was Christ 
incarnated as man? Why did Christ suffer and die for our sin? What 
mystery in the Godhead required these actions? So he writes: 


By what logic or necessity did God become man, and by his death, as we 
believe and profess, restore life to the world when he could have done this 
through the agency of some other person, angelic or human, or simply 
by willing it.’ 


? Why God Became Man, trans. Janet Fairweather, in Anselm of Canterbury: The Major 
Works, eds. Brian Davis and Gillian Evans, Oxford World Classics (Oxford, 1998), 
1.9-10, pp. 276-282. 

? Robert D. Crouse, “Atonement and Sacrifice: Doctrine and Worship, St. Augustine 
and the Fathers,” Atonement and Sacrifice: Doctrine and Worship, ed. G.E. Eayrs (Charlotte- 
town, PEL, 1990), pp. 24-31; Robert D. Crouse, *The Augustinian Background of St. 
Anselm's Concept Justitia,” Canadian Journal of Theology, IV (1958), pp. 111-119. 

* See the entire collection in G.E. Eayrs, ed. Atonement and Sacrifice: Doctrine and Worship, 
and also Eugene R. Fairweather, “Incarnation and Atonement: An Anselmian Response 
to Aulén's Christus Victor," Canadian Journal of Theology, VII (1961), pp. 167-175. 

5 Anselm, L1, p. 265. 
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The answer, to be sure, is that the Creator of the world, in love, did not 
abandon His creatures, but made provision to redeem them unto Him- 
self. At the same time, God did not abandon His righteousness and jus- 
tice, and therefore did not dismiss the sins of man without a payment of 
the debt, a satisfaction. What man, as the descendents of Adam could 
not do, the God-Man, the only God-Man, Jesus, did through his perfect 
obedience to the will of the Father. Anselm explains that this shows the 
‘right order” (rectus ordo), the ‘justice’ ( justitia) in God's perfect ways. The 
doctrine of Atonement can only be understood if this ‘right order’ is 
understood. This justice is, as Crouse argues, established by God in the 
creation of the world. He writes: 


His justice is expressed in the ordering of creation, where God is the 
orderer of all things, weighing the hills in a balance and giving the water 
its limit; ordering all things by measure, number and weight.? 


Thus, the doctrine of Atonement is intrinsically bound up with the doc- 
trine of Creation. Without the Christian teaching concerning Creation, 
Anselm’s account of Atonement does not make sense. 

Before we examine these essential links between the Christian teach- 
ings of Atonement, Incarnation and Creation, it is essential to note that 
the term ‘necessity’ must be used with care. Anselm, for example, does 
not say that Christ was coerced in any way by the Father to suffer and 
to die for our sin. There was no necessity that overcame or overruled 
the will of Christ. Anselm stresses repeatedly that Christ freely willed 
that He Himself remain true to justice and therefore was obedient unto 
the Father, even unto death. He writes: “For the Father did not coerce 
Christ to face death against his will, or give permission for him to be 
killed, but Christ himself of his own volition underwent death in order 
to save mankind.”? Yet for the world to be saved, Christ had to die: “It 
was not, however, because the Son could not avoid death if he wished 
to, that he said that his cup could not pass from him if he did not drink 
it, but rather on the reasoning that—as has been said—it was impos- 
sible otherwise for the world to be saved.”® When Boso, Anselm's inter- 
locutor, asks why God cannot forgive a sin out of mercy alone, Anselm 
replies that it is not ‘fitting’. Rather, it is fitting that God recompense sin 


ê Crouse, “The Augustinian Background of St. Anselm’s Concept of Justitia,” 
p. 115. 

7 Anselm, L8, p. 275. 

* Anselm, 1.10, p. 281. 
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proportional to its magnitude. If God does not act in this way, then sin 
is unregulated and free. He writes: 


Therefore, sinfulness is in a position of greater freedom, if it is forgiven 
through mercy alone, than righteousness—and this seems extremely 
unfitting. And the incongruity extends even further: it makes sinfulness 
resemble God. For, just as God is subject to no law, the same is the case 
with sinfulness.? 


It is unfitting and incongruous that God should resemble sin; it is unfit- 
ting that God should resemble injustice as equally as He resembles jus- 
tice. In the next section, Anselm probes the question why it is not fitting 
for God to act in certain ways according to His creatures. He explains 
that human beings, in their sin, took away the honour due only to God. 
Man, therefore, owes a debt to God because God is his Creator." We 
can see again that Anselm’s account of the Atonement emerges from his 
understanding of the doctrine of Creation. There is a fitting and right 
order of justice embedded in creation which shows the nature of God’s 
work amongst men. 

The significance of the doctrine of Creation to the formulation of the 
doctrine of Atonement is presented in a forceful way by one of Anselm’s 
opponents, Gustaf Aulén.'' Aulén sought to show that Anselm's ratio- 
nale for the Incarnation was actually a validation of man’s work to 
achieve righteousness, and, it was, therefore, a denial of Luther’s battle 
cry of salvation by faith. For Aulén, salvation is a “continuous divine 
work” which is not assisted by man, even if it is the God-Man." Aulén 
criticizes Anselm’s exposition of the Atonement because he claims that 
in it “the Divine Love is not clearly set forth as a free, spontaneous 
love."? According to Aulén, however, “The Divine Love cannot be 
imprisoned in the categories of merit and of justice; it breaks them in 
pieces.” Yet despite Aulén's confidence that justice is not an essential 
attribute of God’s being, he cannot ignore the strength of some of the 
evidence against his argument. He writes of those Greek Fathers which 
he so often invokes in support of his argument: “The Greek Fathers find 
the deepest reason for God’s action in an inner Divine necessity, the 


? Anselm, L7, p. 284. 

10 Anselm, I.8, pp. 286-287. 

1! Gustaf Aulén, Christus Victor: An Historical Study of the Three Main Types of the Idea of 
Atonement, trans. A.G. Hebert (New York, 1931). 

? Aulén, pp. 21-22, 85, 104, 107, 123, 147, 162-163. 

5. Aulén, p. 156. 

14 Aulén, p. 84. 
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necessity imposed by His love.” © And in a quotation from Gregory the 
Great, with which Aulén seems to agree: 


There was a kind of necessity for Him not to proceed by force, but to 
accomplish our deliverance in a lawful way. It consists in this, that the owner 
is offered all that he asks as the redemption-price of His property.'^ 


Later Aulén writes: 


However crude the form, the endeavour is to show that God does not 
stand, as it were, outside the drama that is being played out, but Him- 
self takes part in it, and attains His purpose by internal, not by external, 
means; He overcomes evil, not by an almighty fiat, but by putting in some- 
thing of His own, through a Divine self-oblation. 


We are left to ponder how “free, spontaneous Love” is required to act 
in a “lawful way.” Why this necessary way of Love? A little later Aulén 
writes of the reception of Anselm’s views by his successors: “The claim 
of a rational demonstration which he [Anselm] made was treated as 
a dubious novelty; and a return was made to the older treatment of 
the satisfaction made by Christ, as a congruous and fitting method of 
Atonement, not the necessary and only method.”!® Aulén recognizes 
that the Incarnation stands as the *congruous and fitting” alternative to 
fiat. But what does “fitting” mean here? We find the same word in the 
translation of Anselm's Cur Deus Homo. But to the same effect? Could 
there be, for Aulén, other equally fitting reasons for the Incarnation or 
equally congruous methods of coming to God, and, if so, how can dif- 
ferent solutions be proportionate to one and the same problem of sin? 
Each of Aulén's quotations is consistent with a notion of a right order of 
things, that is, a fitting or just way that God proceeds in His works. For 
Anselm, these works include creation, and one of the main ways that we 
can be assured of this just order in human affairs is due to the fact that 
we have an example of the just order of God in creation. We are left 
to wonder whence Aulén derives his notions of congruous and fitting, 
from creation or some other source? 

Aulén claims that it is only the idea of Christus Victor that properly 
accounts for the connection between the doctrines of Atonement and 


5 Aulén, p. 61. 

16 Aulén, p. 65. 

7 Aulén, p. 70. For other places in which Aulén commends Christ's self-oblation, see 
pp. 133, 138 and 176. 

'8 Aulén, p. 110. 
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Incarnation. According to Aulén, it is Irenaeus, as opposed to the so- 
called Latin Fathers, who drew the closest possible connection between 
Atonement and Incarnation because Irenaeus teaches that Atonement 
is the bestowal of divinity on man, a Oe@or1g.'? Anselm’s concern is with 
the overweening desire of humans to require more justice than God has 
bestowed, even if God intends to grant more justice if man does not 
abandon the justice that he has been given.” As we have already men- 
tioned, Anselm’s treatise is an elucidation of the reason for the Incarna- 
tion. Indeed, given the criticisms that have been made of Aulén’s thesis 
due to his failure to understand Chalcedonian Christology, it is Anselm 
who has articulated the connection between these two doctrines.”! 
Aulén’s view of the purpose of the doctrine of Creation, however, in 
the articulation of Atonement and Incarnation is much more ambigu- 
ous, but it is at the heart of the difference between Aulén and Anselm. 
There is a great divide that exists between Anselm and Aulén regarding 
creation or nature. What is consistently present in Anselm’s work is the 
idea of a right order or justice in nature, even a natural right or natural 
law. If man perseveres in maintaining the justice that God has made 
in him by creation, and thus if man continues in the station of life to 
which God has appointed him, the order and beauty of the universe is 
preserved.” The nature of things, albeit fallen, exhibits a right order of 
justice. What is absent, or only inconsistently and marginally present, in 
Aulén’s work is such a notion of justitia.” 

What separates their respective accounts of these Christian doctrines 
is the emergence of modern natural science. If, after the Enlighten- 
ment, nature is mechanical rather than teleological, if nature is matter 
in motion, it is neutral to all purposes and ends, and, therefore, nature is 
neutral to all human purposes and ends. There is no justitia, no natural 


? Aulén, p. 34. Notice that Aulén accepts Harnack's account of Irenaeus’ view 
of the Atonement as a physical doctrine. Sin occupies a secondary place, as Aulén 
acknowledges. 

?' Anselm, On the Fall of the Devil, trans. Ralph McInerny, in Anselm of Canterbury: The 
Major Works, pp. 203—204. 

2! See especially Crouse, “Atonement and Sacrifice;" see also Gavin Dunbar's 
response, and W. Hankey’s article in the same volume, viz., Atonement and Sacrifice: Doctrine 
and Worship, ed. G.E. Eayrs (Charlottetown, 1990). 

2 Anselm, Why God Became Man, 1.15, p. 288. 

3° Aulén does not exclude the notion that Christ's death is the endurance of the pun- 
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good or right which is embodied in the order of creation.** What order 
exists is arbitrary and even capricious. Anselm’s justitia is linked with a 
teleological view of the universe; Aulén’s view, except for his inconsis- 
tent moments, does not emerge from a notion of natural right. Aulén 
may suggest that all good is divine or revealed good, but law, for Aulén, 
is one of those hostile powers which must be overcome.” Aulén’s view 
is more compatible with a non-teleological natural science and it, there- 
fore, is no small wonder why his position has grown in popularity since 
its publication in 1930. 

The preliminary reading of Scripture concerning the doctrine of 
Creation may appear to confirm the need to revise classical Christian 
theology due to the emergence of modern natural science. If God is 
omnipotent, then He acts by fiat, by command, as we see in the great 
text of creation, Genesis 1. If He is truly free, then He acts without 
restraint. He does not act, in contrast, by any rightness of order, either 
in Creation or in the Incarnation and Atonement, because in the end 
He creates the rightness of order and may alter it at His Divine plea- 
sure. God’s omnipotence and freedom, unmoderated by any other attri- 
bute or consideration, may be considered the essential teaching of the 
Scriptural accounts of Creation. Yet Christian writers, Anselm, Augus- 
tine (to whom Anselm is deeply indebted),”° and even Aulén, at least at 
certain moments, have not happily embraced this formulation of the 
omnipotence or freedom of God, or, at very least, have so carefully 
defined omnipotence and freedom that they cannot be considered as 
the final or only explanation of the workings of God." Whatever the 
case may be, it is certainly clear that this view that creation testifies pri- 
marily to God's freedom and omnipotence appears more amenable to 
modern natural science than Augustine's or Anselm's account of natu- 
ral justice. Since it 1s popular today to claim that there is no perma- 
nence in nature, since all 1s change, it 1s often concluded that there 1s 
also no permanence in God. We see the recrudescence of the Buddha's 


?* Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), 
pp. 7-8. 

> Aulén, p. 84. 

2 Crouse, “The Augustinian Background of St. Anselm's Concept of Justitia,” 
116-119; R.D. Crouse, “Anselm of Canterbury and Medieval Augustinianisms,” Toronto 
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7 Anselm explains in Why God Became Man, 1.12 (pp. 284-286) that freedom and 
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is not fitting, if He did do what was not fitting, He would cease to be a just and good 
God. 
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or Heraclitus’ doctrines of impermanence in various current theologi- 
cal schools, existentialism, postmodernism, process theology, and the 
“Openness of God” theologians.” It would be a matter of long study 
to determine which came first, the cart or the horse, the theology or the 
natural science. Be that as it may, the denial of a notion of natural right 
has been the near-ubiquitous argument of modern natural science and 
modern philosophy.” The attempts to study Christian doctrines without 
an awareness of the impact of modern natural science on theology have 
usually found it impossible to understand and accept such notions as 
Anselm’s justitia, and, therefore, his account of the Atonement. 

Augustine’s “intrinsic value of things"? and Anselm’s justitia emerge, 
of course, from the interplay of Classical Greek philosophy, especially 
Platonic philosophy, and Biblical teaching. It is deliberate that the archi- 
tects of the philosophy of the Enlightenment opposed Classical Greek 
philosophy in order to establish the groundwork of the new science. 
Biblical teaching had to be freed up from the overuse, or any use at all, 
of the handmaid of Classical philosophy. An inquiry into the doctrines 
of Atonement, Incarnation and Creation leads us to reopen the ques- 
tion of the nature of this interplay between Classical philosophy and 
Scriptural revelation. We have already noted that the Gospels provide 
forceful reminders of a necessary order in understanding the Work and 
Person of Christ in our Atonement, so forceful we cannot easily forget 
the majestic impact of these necessities for our salvation. But does the 
Work of God in Creation, that is, in nature, confirm or depart from 
these formulations? Does Scripture in general and the Old Testament 
in particular teach that there is a necessary and good order in nature? 
Is nature an order of good which we do not make or define, but which 
makes and defines us? 

Let us reformulate the question slightly. Does philosophy have any- 
thing to do with exegesis? Anselm claims that arguments can be made 
by logic independent of exegesis. For example, he begins the Monologion 
with the comment that he was requested to write a meditation on the 
Divine Essence with nothing whatsoever to be argued on the basis of 


?* Pinnock, Clark, Rice, Richard, et al., The Openness of God: A Biblical Challenge to the 
Traditional Understanding of God (Downers Grove, 1994). 
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the authority of Scripture, which he consents to do.*! Anselm may well 
have confirmed the essential points as well as the details of the treatise 
through an exegesis of the authority of Scripture. Other treatises of 
Anselm, however, are not governed by this separation of philosophy 
and exegesis. In Why God Became Man, Anselm begins with the statement 
that: “the nearer someone comes to attainment of this understanding, 
the nearer that person approaches to revelation” (Commendation of the 
work to Pope Urban I).*? The tasks of philosophy and exegesis are not 
identical, although this recognition does not mean they are necessarily 
in opposition. Anselm identifies the end of philosophy with the end of 
revealed religion. ‘The Greeks discovered Nature, at least in the sense of 
making its definition explicit; phusis is a Greek and not a Hebrew word. 
The Biblical phrase “heaven and earth” is not synonymous to the term 
Nature. Furthermore, the discovery of Nature was coterminous with 
the discovery of philosophy. Before the discovery of Nature, an entity 
had its way (MIN —%rah); it was the way of a dog to bark, the way 
of a horse to run fast, the way of the sun to move forcefully and with 
abundant light from one end of the heavens to another, like a strong 
man to run a race (NI&—‘orah) and like a bridegroom to exit his bridal 
chamber delighting in his strength (Psalm 19:6). It also is Biblical teach- 
ing that God created man in His image, that is, as a rational soul (Gen. 
1:26-27). And indeed, art, as the highest kind of human knowledge 
prior to the emergence of philosophy and as a necessary even if not a 
sufficient condition for the birth of philosophy, is attested in Scripture 
both before and after the fall.** In Genesis 2:15, God sets Adam in the 
midst of the garden of Eden “to serve and to keep it.” In Genesis 3:19, 
in Adam’s curse, Adam learns he will glean from the ground with the 
sweat of his brow. In Genesis 4, art, in the form of music and tools, are 
invented and used by the Cainite line as they seek to relieve their per- 
ceived overwhelming oppression from God’s curse of Cain. It may be 
the case that Abraham and Moses had discovered philosophy, yet their 
example and instruction are concerned with places of worship, sacri- 
fices, customs, laws, morality and justice rather than anything we could 
quickly identify with a science of nature. It is fair to conclude, however, 


3! Anselm, Monologion, trans. Simon Harrison, in Anseln of Canterbury: The Major Works, 
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that the discovery of philosophy and nature is God-intended, that it was 
the purpose of Biblical passages on Scripture to initiate these discover- 
ies, even if the Bible does not support all that goes under the name 
of philosophy. The discovery of reason and nature were God-intended 
even if there would be a long and often acrimonious conversation on the 
relation between what is knowable to the unassisted human mind and 
what is taught in revelation. When did this discovery of philosophy and 
nature take place, or is the discovery either the explicit or implicit teach- 
ing of Scripture from start to finish? Crouse has already aptly shown 
that Anselm’s notion of justitia is Augustinian, and Augustine’s notion of 
Justitia is at least partly informed by the Platonic notion that “justice is a 
virtue of right order or proportion, and is equivalent to &peth, or virtue 
in general.”* The criticism, perhaps the severest criticism of Augustine 
and his successors, is that their adoption of a supposed Greek notion of 
nature is opposed to a Biblical account of Creation. But is Augustine’s 
or Anselm’s notion of Nature actually Greek, or to change the expres- 
sion a bit, only Greek? Unless we have a notion of Nature, we cannot 
have a notion of natural justice, of appropriateness, of fittingness or 
proportion. And unless we have an account of the whole, it is impossible 
to have a complete notion of Nature. 

E.L. Fortin’s work provides a sympathetic account of Augustine and 
his successors as well as suggests ways of correcting certain liabilities 
in Augustine’s thought. The emergence of Aristotelianism in Europe 
in the thirteenth century brought about a revival of an attempt to for- 
mulate a science of nature. The same attempt to formulate a science of 
nature would also emerge in the seventeenth century. Of the discovery 
of Aristotle in the thirteenth century, Fortin writes: 


What the mystical Platonism with which he [Augustine] came into contact 
lacked most conspicuously was a fully developed notion of nature. When 
asked by his interlocutor, personified Reason, to state in a single sentence 
all that he wants to know, the Augustine of the Soliloquies replies: “God and 
the soul,” nothing else! Nowhere in the tradition within which Augustine 
works does one find a bona fide science of nature or, unless I am mistaken, 
a single treatise Pert phuseos. The matter proved to be of some consequence 
for the evolution of Christian theology. On the basis of the distinction 
between ‘things’ and ‘signs,’ Augustine’s medieval disciples were inclined 
to view the world, not as something that had its own internal consis- 
tency and intelligibility, but rather as an elaborate system of symbols, an 


5 Crouse, “The Augustinian Background of St. Anselm’s Concept Justitia,” p. 115. 
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enchanted forest as it were, in which every tree, flower, or other natural 
object functions as a reminder of an invisible reality far more beautiful 
than anything the eye has ever seen. 

The problem—and it is not unlike the one we ran into when we exam- 
ined Augustine’s theory of interpretation—1s that in order to recognize a 
sign for what it is, one has to have some knowledge, however vague, of the 


reality it signifies.?? 


We can reply to Fortin that John Scotus Eriugena (9th century AD) wrote 
Periphyseon and Honorius Augustodunensis (12th century AD) wrote Clavis 
physicae. Crouse has done admirable work on both these writers showing 
the significance of a doctrine of Creation to their thought; in parücular, 
both, he claims, are indebted to the Neoplatonic mysticism of Pseudo- 
Dionysius and in turn to Plato’s Timeaus.*” Crouse also says that Nature 
for these writers is theophanic, and indeed this characteristic may well be 
necessary for a Christian doctrine of Creation. But Fortin's comments still 
are accurate. Augustine only had access to Plato’s Republic in an imperfect 
way through Cicero's writings, and Plato’s Republic was the writing that 
presented, outside of the Bible, the most extensive examination of jus- 
tice in the ancient world combined with a rigorous examination of the 
question of the nature of nature. It was not only the Timeaus that taught 
Plato's account of nature. The significance of Plato's discovery of what 
came to be called political philosophy was examined after the translation 
of Plato's Republic and the Laws in the ninth century ap within the Arabic 
tradition, both Islamic and Jewish. These Platonic treatises would not be 
available to the West until the fifteenth century.” It is to the formidable 
examples of this Arabic political philosophy in the writings of Alfarabi, 
Ibn Daud, Maimonides and Averroes, that we will have to look for the 
examination of the relation between Plato’s Republic and the revealed texts 
of religion, in this instance, primarily Islam and Judaism.” 


3 E.L. Fortin, “Augustine and the Hermeneutics of Love: Some Preliminary Con- 
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Let us examine, if only in a cursory and protreptic fashion, certain 
passages in the Old ‘Testament which begin to explore what the Bible’s 
teaching is on Creation. Our initial reading of passages in the Bible on 
Creation are fairly straightforward and may well give us indications of 
answers to our questions. In Genesis 1, nature is not only created by 
God’s word, even by command or perhaps fiat, but it is created good. 
No less than six times (vss. 4, 10, 12, 18, 21 and 25) in the space of 
thirty-one verses does Moses write that creation is good, and in vs. 31 
he says it is “very good.” This teaching of the goodness of nature is 
so vital to the rest of Biblical teaching that it is repeated in Genesis 2, 
although in a different way. Adam is created and put in the garden of 
Eden, a garden in which God caused to grow “every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight, and good for food” (Gen. 2:9). The tree is “good for food”; 
it is useful for the nourishment of man. But the tree is also “pleasant to 
the sight”; it is beautiful. Nature is not only instrumental to the needs 
of man, it is beautiful in its own right. Beauty may too be one of man’s 
needs, but the purpose of beauty is more sophisticated, even deceiving, 
and will require more extensive clarification than the need of food for 
physical nourishment. When Eve looks at the forbidden tree, the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, these two characteristics, along with the 
notion that it is “desirable to make one wise,” are also present in it (Gen. 
3:6). The goodness of God’s creation extends beyond the necessities for 
nourishment. Eden is well-watered with four rivers and supplied with 
numerous precious stones, which again attest to its beauty. The gold, in 
particular, is said to be good (Gen. 2:12). Adam does not live in a world 
of scarcity. Even in Genesis 2.18, when God acknowledges that “it is not 
good that man should be alone,” He proceeds to make creatures, and 
then eventually woman, to make good what was not good. The cursings, 
too, of the serpent to crawl on his belly, of the women to have increased 
pain in childbearing, and of the ground so that man will have to work by 
the sweat of his brow for nourishment (Gen. 3:14—19), all point to a good 
that had existed and was changed, a good that would have continued to 
exist had it not been for sin. The most obvious and persistent teachings 
concerning creation in these first three chapters do not present creation in 
general, and the life of man in particular, in Thomas Hobbes’ well known 
comment, as a life that is "solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.”*° At 
most one can say that this nastiness sets in after the fall, not before. 


* Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. C.B. Macpherson 1 (New York, 1968), p. 186. 
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Augustine leaves no doubt that creation is initially good. He criticizes 
Origen for teaching that as souls sinned by abandoning God, they were 
created in prison-houses, that is, in bodies which are the restraining 
forces of evil. Augustine writes of Origen: “and this is the world, and 
this is the cause of its creation, not the production of good things, but 
the restraining of evil.” (The City of God, XI, 23).*' In contrast, accord- 
ing to Augustine, even after the fall nature does not escape the just laws 
of God and the universe is beautified even by sinners, despite the sad 
blemish (The City of God, XI, 23).” 

This truth of the goodness of the created order is accessible to all 
who read the first two chapters of Genesis. Small children can hear the 
repetition of “and God saw that it was good” and realize something 
important is being said. The goodness of creation is a true teaching of 
the text, regardless of the depth or difficulty of other parts. The teach- 
ing 1s public in the sense that it does not require extensive inquiry to 
understand something of its significance. Yet this is not the only teach- 
ing that is found in the text and some other teachings are more dif 
ficult. Augustine recognizes this in the following comments: “We see, 
indeed, that our ordinary days have no evening but by the setting, and 
no morning but by the rising, of the sun; but the first three days of all 
were passed without sun, since it is reported to have been made on the 
fourth day.” (The City of God, XI, 7).* He goes on to inquire into what 
possible meaning ‘light’ could have before the creation of the sun, or 
what morning, evening or days could mean. He claims that either it 
is some material light not identified with sun nor moon, or it was, as 
Augustine seems to prefer, a reference to the city of God, the holy city, 
which makes us children of light and children of the day. Light signifies 
knowledge. The created order reveals that God makes both Himself and 
creation knowable, at least to some degree, for man. Augustine notes 
that some of the words have other meanings than the more usual literal 
meanings. This distinction between literal and metaphorical signs leads 
us to a resolution of the logical contradiction which exists in the most 
immediate, or perhaps most simple, reading of these first verses (The City 
of God, XI, 7).* Augustine’s exegesis here is consistent with his discus- 
sion in Book II of Augustine’s On Christian Doctrine in which he goes into 
considerable detail in distinguishing between literal and metaphorical 


*! Saint Augustine, The City of God, trans. Marcus Dods (New York, 1950), p. 366. 
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signs. Augustine explains that there are ambiguities in Scripture which 
require careful study and elucidation.“ The straightforwardness of cer- 
tain essential teachings of the Bible does not mean that other essential 
teachings of the Bible are so easily understood. Augustine points to a 
depth of truth in Scripture. It 1s precisely this depth of teaching that 1s 
helpful for a clarification of the contribution of the doctrine of Creation 
to a science of nature. Fortin is certainly not unaware that Book II of On 
Christian Doctrine constitutes the beginning of a reply to the criticism that 
Augustine did not have a science of nature because Book II explains the 
necessity for numerous studies of nature, the distinction between true 
and false sciences, the knowledge of numbers, of music and the natures 
of animals, for proper Biblical exegesis. 

Another example in Augustine’s exegesis of Genesis 1 of his distinc- 
tion between literal and non-literal meanings of words is also found in 
recognition that angels must have been created in the first six days and 
yet they are not, at least literally, mentioned in this chapter. Augustine 
again proceeds logically. He found corroboration in the Old Latin text 
of Job 38:7 which followed the Septuagint’s reading: 6te éyevñônoav 
&otpo, Tiveoóv ue bovñ ueyóXm návtes &yyeAot (“when the stars were 
made, the angels praised me with a loud voice”). The sense here indi- 
cates that the angels were created before the stars, that 1s, created before 
the fourth day. Augustine concludes therefore that the creation of light, 
which is called “Day, must include angels. 


For when God said, “Let there be light, and there was light,” if we are justi- 
fied m understanding in this light the creation of the angels, then certainly 
they were created partakers of the eternal light which is the unchangeable 
Wisdom of God, by which all things were made, and whom we call the only- 
begotten Son of God; so that they, begin illumined by the Light that created 
them, might themselves become light and be called ‘Day,’ m participation of 
that unchangeable Light and Day which is the Word of God, by whom both 
themselves and all else were made. (XI, 9)."° 


‘Day’ then in Genesis | is another word for angel. 

Augustine’s examples here are reasonably fair expositions of these 
passages. It is not exegetically unsound to recognize that the most literal 
meanings of words are not the only meanings, and that an exegesis of 


# Augustine frequently speaks of the ambiguities or obscurities of Scripture. See 
especially the following places in Robertson’s translation of On Christian Doctrine: Pro- 
logue, p. 6; II.9, p. 42; IL.10, p. 43; IL.16, p. 50; and III.1—5, pp. 78-84. 

4 Ibid., pp. 353-354. 
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the passages which seeks to solve possible logical contradictions based 
upon knowledge from other sources, in this case other biblical sources, 
is often necessary. Rather, these strategies truly allow us to see the depth 
of the teaching that 1s in the text. Recent Christian readings of the Old 
‘Testament, and especially in Genesis 1-3, under the influence of higher 
criticism in particular, have argued that this figural reading of Scripture 
should be avoided. It 1s, to be sure, necessary to guard against wild spec- 
ulation, but it 1s also impossible to take Scriptural teaching seriously if 
one of the central doctrines, namely Creation, cannot either constitute 
or inform a science of nature. Spinoza's understanding of the Bible, for 
example, was that it was a simple document which taught the straight- 
forward notions of charity and justice which everyone, including the 
simple, could believe." Moreover, he claimed the Bible presented only 
crude and superstitious notions of nature that were of no assistance to 
serious thinkers. T'he appeal to simplicity seemed and still seems attrac- 
tive to Christian believers, without realizing that it would be a short step 
from this simplicity to a rejection of the Bible altogether, especially those 
texts, like Genesis 1—2, which contain teachings not obviously identi- 
cal to, say, geological history. In the Enlightenment, and in the Biblical 
criticism which emerged from it, Genesis 1-2 would become known as 
myths which have no impact on a philosophy of science. What Augus- 
tine’s examples show is that while his account of creation may not have 
been sufficient to ward off the Aristotelian or Baconian challenges to 
Scriptural teaching regarding nature, there 1s still a recognition of the 
depth and richness of the Scriptural teaching on nature that admits of 
both a true reading accessible to the widest possible readership and a 
deeper reading which is still consistent with, and even formative of, a 
true science of nature that at least some readers will appreciate. 
Augustine's study of the early chapters of Genesis recurs in his works 
and this attention reveals to us Augustine’s interest in the doctrine of 
Creation. We have by no means exhausted his examination here. His 
study of the literal and figural readings of Scripture can, however, be 
supplemented in numerous ways by the Arabic tradition to which I 
have already referred. Maimonides begins his Guide of the Perplexed with 
a study of biblical terms and biblical parables.** Some of the terms that 


4 Benedict de Spinoza, A Theological-Political Treatise And A Political Treatise, trans. 
R.H.M. Elwes (New York, 1951), p. 9. 

55 Moses Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, trans. Shlomo Pines, (Chicago, 
1963). 
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he examines are key terms in Genesis 1-3, and they provide insight into 
these passages." The two great parables of the Bible that he examines are 
Genesis 1-3, that is, the Account of the Beginning (WRIA NWYN— 
ma‘aseh bereshit) and Ezekiel 1 and 10, the Account of the Chariot (WY 
113223—ma'aseh merkabah). Maimonides’ study of terms in chapter 1 of 
the Guide consists in the usage of ‘image’ (O29 —selem), likeness (83:1— 
demuth), and ‘form’ (1N8Ft—10‘a). The first two of these terms occur in 
the Hebrew text of Genesis 1:26-27. In Hebrew usage, as Maimonides 
notes, nov (selem) is often taken to mean the physical shape or configura- 
tion of an entity. But he says that the Biblical usage in Genesis 1:26-27 
is similar to what is found in I Samuel 6:5: “images of your emerods.” 
‘Images’ here does not really mean the physical shape of the idol, even 
though the multitude often understand the text this way, but it refers 
the notion of what was thought to subsist in the idol and which gave 
the idol its power. He then shows that nov (selem) does not mean physi- 
cal shape in Psalm 73:20 because it says: “thou shalt not despise their 
image," for what 1s despised 1s a characteristic of their souls and not 
their physical shape. The meaning of nov (selem) is not limited to physi- 
cal shape, therefore, but refers to spiritual nature. The term nov (selem) 
in Genesis 1 refers to the spiritual nature of man, his intellectual soul. 
The same is true of NWIT (demuth). In numerous passages, NAT (demuth), 
or its verbal root NAT (damah), do not refer to physical shape, but the 
likeness of a notion. One example he uses is that of Psalm 102:6: “I 
am like a pelican of the wilderness” (KJV). The Psalmist is not like the 
pelican in regard to wings and feathers, but in his sadness, in a spiritual 
quality. Thus NWIT (demuth) may appear at first to be a designation of 
the physical shape which man has which is like unto God, but in fact the 
term is used to teach that God is incorporeal. What makes man most 
like unto God is intellectual apprehension rather than a physical body. 
The term INF (to'ar) tends to refer to physical form, as can be seen in 
the case of Joseph (Gen. 39:6). The multitude tend to think in terms of 
physical presences, and therefore, the multitude read Do (selem) and 
MAT (demuth) in Genesis 1:26—27 in physical ways. However, both terms 
are equivocal, and it 1s necessary to try to sort out which usage 1s most 


^? For a more extensive study of these the first chapters of the Guide based upon 
Strauss’s introductory essay, see Terence J. Kleven, “A Study of Part I, Chapters 1—7 of 
Maimonides’ The Guide of the Perplexed,” Interpretation: A Journal of Political Philosophy 20 
(1992), pp. 3-16. 
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plausible here. The study of these two terms, then, has led to a prob- 
ing of a central issue to the Bible, namely, God’s incorporeality and the 
nature of man’s likeness to God. 

The term poy (selem) means, amongst other possibilities, the natural 
form or essence of an entity. In this identification, Maimonides equates 
a Biblical term with a key term in the science of nature. Maimonides 
has only begun his philological investigation, but he has already made 
the case that the Bible may well, in a deeper sense than the initial read- 
ing of the Bible may suppose, develop certain formulations which reveal 
the Bible’s testimony to and formulation of, a science of nature. 

We may note too in these arguments that, for many of us, there is 
an initial reading of these verses which was imperfect though not com- 
pletely untrue. As we read the verses we were aware that there is a like- 
ness of man to God as established in creation, a likeness that set man 
apart from the rest of creation. The nature of this likeness is, however, 
uncertain; we might be vague in our understanding or suppose it is a 
physical likeness. Maimonides’ philological study of the actual Hebrew 
gives us an exegetical foundation to clarify this imperfect understand- 
ing. The philology assists in the establishment of two central doctrines 
to both Judaism and Christianity, God’s incorporeality and the image 
of God in man. 

We can also observe with this example a principle that will guide 
Maimonides’ exegesis of Scripture, the principle being that the text of 
Scripture can and will be read by those of considerably different degrees 
of comprehension and understanding. The text will teach a measure of 
truth to various types of readers, although imprecise readings will even- 
tually cause contradictions for these readers—for example, God is a 
physical and spiritual being at once. A reader with a better understand- 
ing will begin to see, as we witnessed in Augustine, what a more perfect 
understanding of the text is. In Averroes! Deciswe Treatise Determining 
What the Connection is Between Religion and Philosophy,” and in keeping with 
Maimonides’ understanding of the Torah, Averroes explains that the 
Quran is written with various types of readers in mind, and its brilliance 
is that it teaches what is true to all levels of understanding. Some come 
to obedience through rhetorical (poetic) means, some by dialectical 


5 Averroes, The Decisive Treatise, Determining What The Connection is Between Religion and 
Philosophy, trans. George F. Hourani, in Medieval Political Philosophy, eds. Ralph Lerner 
and Muhsin Mahdi (Ithaca, NY, 1963). 
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(an element of unresolved contradiction is present), and some by demon- 
strative, that is, truly non-contradictory means. Only those who come 
through demonstrative means have a consistent understanding of the 
doctrines of Islam and are also able to understand the relation of the 
Quran to a science of nature. These levels of comprehension are not 
discontinuous with one another, not completely distinct, or the faith of 
the novitiate would have nothing to do with the faith of the wise, and 
this is manifestly untrue. 

Chapter 2 of the Guide is not a study of Biblical terms, but a study 
of an objection to the notion that the image of God in man is intellec- 
tual apprehension. The objection is based upon Genesis 3:5 in which 
it says that, if man eats of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
he will be like one of us, like the gods, knowing good and evil. The 
objection, based upon an obvious reading of the verse, suggests that 
intellectual perfection results from the man’s disobedience and that God 
does not want man to be like the gods, even Himself, in knowing good 
and evil. This reading seems to have inspired Immanual Kant’s notion, 
amongst others, that the Fall is upwards.” This reading would also, to 
be sure, reinforce that the Bible’s teaching is hostile to philosophy from 
the beginning. 

Maimonides answers the objection with two philological arguments. 
First, the word DDN (Elohim), which is used in Genesis 3:5, has three 
possible meanings: ‘God,’ ‘angels,’ or ‘rulers.’ The authoritative Ara- 
maic translation of the Pentateuch, Targum Ondelos, translates the 
word mos (Elohim) as P323 (rabrabin) or ‘rulers.’ Jewish teaching knew 
the possible objection that could be raised in the text and concluded that 
the term could not mean God or even gods, but meant men who were 
rulers. ‘Rulers’ is an ambiguous term because it is not clear from the 
term alone what the nature of these rulers are; are they good or evil? 
Maimonides’ second philological argument acknowledges the possible 
distinction in Hebrew usage between ‘truth’ and ‘falsity’ (NNN “emeth 


and PË sheqer), and ‘good’ and ‘evil’ (310 fob and YY 1a‘). One possible 
explanation that Maimonides considers is that Genesis 1:26-27 may 
teach that intellectual perfection focuses on truth and falsity and not 
on good and evil, and therefore that the image of God in man remains 
man’s rational soul, although with a notion that rationality is instru- 
mental rather than a judge of good. But Maimonides does not settle 


? Immanuel Kant, “Conjectural Beginning of Human History,” trans. Emil Facken- 
heim, On History, ed. Lewis Beck (Indianapolis, 1963), pp. 53-68. 
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for this reading because he does not think the teaching of the Bible 
makes the distinction between truth and goodness, or falsity and evil, 
and because, for example, even in Genesis 1:26-27, the most immedi- 
ate consequence of the teaching that man is made in the image of God 
is that man is given dominion over creation. Man is commissioned to 
be a ruler even in his state of innocence. The Bible is not attacking the 
idea of government generally. Another philological argument is needed 
to complete the study of Genesis 3:5. ‘Good’ (310 fob) and ‘evil’ (0 ra‘) 
are themselves equivocal terms. Good and evil do not always refer to the 
proper kind of distinction between justice and injustice that is necessary 
for perfect rule. Maimonides alerts the reader to the equivocal nature of 
the terms ‘good’ and ‘evil’ in two ways. He translates the terms ‘good’ 
and ‘evil’ in this part of the chapter as the Arabic terms al-hasan and al- 
gabih rather than the more common Arabic terms, al-khayr and al-sharr, 
which he does use earlier in the chapter. The terms al-hasan and al-qabbih 
more accurately mean ‘fine’ and ‘bad’. The second way in which Mai- 
monides alerts the reader to the equivocal nature of these Hebrew terms 
is simply by making the point that they refer to generally-accepted opin- 
ions (in Arabic, al-mashhiiat), not intellectual knowledge of good and 
evil. These generally-accepted opinions are ambiguous in regard to the 
nature of true good, and they will need to be sorted out carefully. Thus, 
Maimonides’ apparent paraphrase of this verse would be more like “he 
shall be like one of the inferior rulers who make judgements on the 
basis of generally-accepted opinions rather than on knowledge.” The 
other alternative also seems available, that fallen man will become like 
one of the heavenly council, an angel, perhaps a fallen angel, who rules 
through inferior knowledge. Maimonides does not choose this alterna- 
tive. Nonetheless, the objection that the fall marks the discovery of intel- 
lectual apprehension is removed.” 

“Good (210) and upright (W) is the Lorp,” says David in Psalm 
25:8 (KJV). Thus, ‘good’ is a synonym for justice. Since the usage of 
‘good’ (30) in Hebrew is equivocal, there is no reason that the term 
cannot be an affirmation of God's justice in Genesis 1. The separation 
between truth and goodness is not found in Genesis 1 because creation 
is not only the source of truth (NNN), it is a source of good. There 


are other passages which confirm this, even if all of them do not use 


? Anselm’s explanation of sin is that man wills more than what God intended for 
him, and thus man tries to be like God. Anselm, On the Incarnation of the Word, trans. 
Richard Regan, in Anselm of Canterbury: The Major Works, p. 251. 
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the word ‘good’ (210). Psalm 85:11 says: “Truth shall spring out of the 
earth; and righteousness shall look down from heaven.” Creation is not 
neutral, but embodies the purposes of a good and just God. What both 
Maimonides and Augustine have shown in these Old ‘Testament pas- 
sages is that there is a deliberate and persistent link between justice and 
Creation. 

There are also numerous Old Testament passages in which the idea 
of the creation is used as foundation upon which God’s people need to 
depend for justice and order. In Psalm 19, the heavens declare silently 
but eloquently and universally the glory and knowledge of God (vss. 1-4). 
This declaration of God’s wisdom in His handiwork is likened unto a 
sun, whose radiance is from one end of the earth to another and is as 
exuberant as the joy of a bridegroom leaving his bridal chamber and as 
a young man running a race (vss. 5-6). In the remainder of the Psalm, 
this revelation of knowledge in creation is analogous to the revelation of 
God's law (191M—10rah).* In Psalm 93, the foundation of God's king- 
ship and his law is derived from the establishment of his throne over the 
unruly waters. In Psalm 97, another Psalm which celebrates the Lord’s 
enthronement as king, the justice and righteousness of God are estab- 
lished in the heavens and they are the reason that Judah ought to rejoice 
in God’s judgements. In Psalms 18, 24 and 89, there is a movement 
in the Psalms from the Lord’s conquest of unruly forces in creation to 
the establishment of His justice and law amongst His people. In Psalm 
89:5, we read: “For I have said, Mercy shall be built up for ever: thy 
faithfulness shalt thou establish in the very heavens.” Even as the Lord 
designs creation in just and knowable ways, so justice and judgement 
emerge from God’s law and covenant. Nature in the Old Testament is 
not a source of sentimental reverie, as is the case of more recent nature 
poetry. Creation often brings fierce judgement and retribution against 
Israel's enemies (Exodus 15:1—18, Psalms 18, 89 and 98). Furthermore, 
nature humbles man’s pride. God’s answer to Job at the end of the book 
essentially is a reminder, through numerous examples of God’s Wisdom 
in creation, including His ability to control the mighty, though proud, 
forces in creation such as Leviathan, that Job’s wisdom is limited, even if 
Job speaks more wisely than his four friends ( Job 38-41). The discovery 
of nature is the discovery of the limit of our knowledge, power and 
wisdom. 


% Terence J. Kleven, The Unity of Psalm 19 (Unpublished MA dissertation: McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario, 1981). 
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It is difficult to know how these passages, which so forcefully proclaim 
that God’s glory, justice, goodness, order, knowledge and wisdom are 
embedded in creation, could ever be used to oppose or mitigate the 
discovery of a science of nature. If the knowledge of God is revealed in 
nature and Creation is essential to the way we live, the Biblical teaching 
regarding Creation does not stand in opposition to a science of nature, 
but rather attests to nature’s knowability, even if only partially, and that 
the revelation of God in nature is finally good and necessary for man. 
At the same time, these Biblical references to Creation, and numerous 
others, are not actually a complete science of nature. The Biblical texts 
will serve as pointers and reminders of teachings that will be significant 
to a science of nature, such as the teachings that the Wisdom and Jus- 
tice of God are in some measure revealed in nature, but this science of 
nature will have to be, and was intended to be, discovered by the authors 
of these Biblical texts. What is tragic in the development of the relation 
between Biblical teaching and modern natural science is the sharp con- 
trast that has often been set up between so-called Biblical theologies that 
have not given a sufficient account of the significance of a science of 
nature to the Bible (and Augustine is less at fault than most others) and 
modern natural science which seems unwilling to inquire whether there 
is any connection between nature and justice. Neither of these alterna- 
tives are necessary conclusions. The Biblical exegesis of both Augustine 
and Maimonides suggests that if we are to appreciate the full force of 
the doctrine of Creation on a science of nature, we will need to rec- 
ognize the full range of deliberate uses of ambiguities, figures, equivo- 
cal philology and parables rather than treat the simplistic readings of 
Biblical texts to be all the Bible says. The Bible provides us with certain 
guidelines for an understanding of the nature of the whole, while, at 
the same time, it humbly reminds us that our science of nature, this side 
of eternity, is incomplete and, therefore, always somewhat provisional. 
Our task is ongoing, even if there is natural right. 

Christian doctrines form a unity; they cohere with one another and 
they are incomplete without one another. Essential to the Prophetic, 
Apostolic, Patristic, Medieval and Reformation accounts of the Atone- 
ment is the idea that God’s essence is both justice and love, and that His 
Son’s obedience and sacrificial death constitute a necessary and unco- 
erced payment of a debt, a payment which makes it possible for us to 
be reborn in His likeness. There is a necessary order, a justice, in God’s 
works which is essential to the Christian account of the Atonement. 
This right order is in the nature of things; it is embedded in His work 
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of Creation. There is a goodness to Creation, certainly before man’s fall 
and even after. In numerous Biblical passages, we witness that nature 
continually serves God’s justice and goodness. This natural order 
demonstrates that there is a limit on man’s freedom and that God cre- 
ated man with an appropriate measure of justice, a justice which man 
abandoned. Furthermore, since God does not abandon justice, there 
is an appropriateness, a necessary way, to God’s works, in nature and 
in Atonement. The medieval Jewish writer, Abraham Ibn Daud, who 
was born at about the time of Anselm’s death, says at the conclusion of 
his treatise The Exalted Faith that “Justice is the head of all the virtues,” 
and “By Justice the heavens and the earth endure.” He argued, along 
with Alfarabi and Maimonides, that the architectonic science is the sci- 
ence of justice; it is political science or political philosophy. Within this 
supreme science of Justice, all the other sciences derive their meaning. 
This vision of the essence of the created order is not uncommon in 
medieval writers; we have seen how essential it is to Anselm’s account of 
the Atonement. We have yet to see the force of the idea on the formula- 
tion of a science of nature. 


** Terence J. Kleven, “T.A.M. Fontaine’s Account of Ibn Daud’s The Exalted Faith 
(Ha’Emunah HaRamah),” Interpretation: A Journal of Political Philosophy 25 (1998), pp. 
331-365. See especially p. 361. 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF HUMANKIND IN 
PLATO’S SYMPOSIUM 


Dennis House 


Introduction 


The relation between the Old Testament and the Platonic philoso- 
phy appeared so intimate that St. Augustine,' Justin Martyr? Origen, 
Eusebius,’ as well as Clement and Cyril of Alexandria,’ speculated on 
Plato’s acquaintance with Scripture. Augustine writes: 


But what impresses me most, and almost brings me to agree that Plato 
cannot have been unacquainted with the sacred books, is that when the 
angel gave Moses the message from God, and Moses asked the name 
of him who gave the command to go and free the Hebrew people from 
Egypt, he received this reply, “I am HE WHO IS,” and you will say to the 
sons of Israel, “HE WHO IS has sent me to you.” This implies that in 
comparison with him who really is, because he is unchangeable, the things 
created changeable have no real existence. This truth Plato vigorously 
maintained and diligently taught.^ 


Augustine quite correctly found in the Platonic Good a principle like 
the absolute of Judaism. Plato maintained that ideal and sensible being 
are only hypotheses and as such not grounded in themselves but in the 
Good Itself. Plato, in this view, stands in a closer relation to the teaching 
of Genesis 1 on the relation of God to nature than the accounts given in 
Hellenic religion. 

In Phaedo, Socrates gives an account of the ascent of the soul to the 
Good Itself as realized through progressive stages of purgation, “phi- 
losophy as practicing death.” Theoretically the human subject would 
pass over into the object (the Good Itself) and cease to be a subject. All 
that preserves the human subject is its incapacity to realize this end. 


! De Civitate Dei 8.11; De Doctrina Christiana 2.43; Retractationes 2.4. 

? Apologia contra Gentiles 1.60. 

° Praeparatio Evangelica 11.9.2. 

* Stromateis 1.22. 

5 Contra Julianum 29. 

^ Augustine, The City of God, ed. D. Knowles, tr. H. Bettenson (London, 1972), p. 315. 
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The Phaedo teaches that one must die as man in the ascent to the Good 
Itself. Socrates is presented as embracing the notion that ‘the things cre- 
ated changeable have no real existence.’ The notion that there can be a 
limited human good which can be maintained in its difference from the 
Good Itself has little place in the reflection set forth in Phaedo. 

In the Symposium, Plato attempts to show how there can be a mediation 
of the division between humanity and divinity through Eros. In Aristo- 
phanes’ speech on the origin of humankind Plato presents an account 
which maintains that there is a limited human good and human auton- 
omy which can be preserved against a direct relation to the Good Itself. 
Aristophanes’ speech is consistent with the terms of Hellenic religion. 
Against this position, Socrates, in his account of the ladder of love, 
argues that there is only one good, the Good Itself and all other appar- 
ent goods are regarded as insubstantial and illusory. The present paper 
examines Aristophanes’ account of the origin of human nature and the 
tension between his account of Eros and that of Socrates in the Diotima 
section of the dialogue. 

The actual historical context of Plato’s philosophy, of course, is in the 
religion of Hellas and not the Old Testament. Once Plato had attained 
to the insight into the nature of the first principle, as Augustine finds in 
his teaching, the problem for Plato was to respond to what is revealed 
by the poets as the voice of Greek religion speaking through the Muses. 
In Symposium, Socrates responds to the accounts of Aristophanes, the 
comic poet, and Agathon, the tragedian, on the nature of Eros.’ It is not 
accidental to the nature of the Greek gods that they are represented in 
the language of the imagination. The Greek gods have a dual nature. 
Each god is an individual, a subject who stands as one individual in a 
determinate relation to other particular individuals both human and 
divine. Zeus, in Aristophanes’ account, is portrayed as recalling the 
occasion when he destroyed the Giants with a thunderbolt. He is the 
thunderer. But this natural aspect of the Greek gods is subordinated to 
their spiritual character. The gods represent rational as well as irrational 
aspects of the soul. The rational aspect of Zeus’ nature is expressed 
in the Symposium when the gods take council and Zeus, after thinking, 
(ò Zevg évvonoag) has a solution. Zeus is the political god, the god of 


7 The term Épos is used by the speakers in Symposium with a variety of different 
meanings. For example, Aristophanes uses the term to refer to a god and as a Odvais 
of the soul, Agathon confuses it with the Beautiful Itself, and Socrates speaks of it as a 
Saruóviov. The term in all of its meanings appears in the present paper as: Eros. 
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state.? In the same account, Zeus feels pity (£Aeroag dé Zevs) on the 
creatures he punished and provides a cure.? Hegel characterizes Greek 
religion as “...a religion of humanity. Humanity comes to its right, to 
its affrmation, in which what the human being concretely is, is por- 
trayed as the divine. There is no content in the Greek divinities that was 
not essentially familiar to humans.” The sensitive and rational, indi- 
vidual and universal, internal and external aspects are mingled together 
in the Greek gods and thus the mythopoeic form of articulation in Aris- 
tophanes’ speech is in agreement with the older Hellenic concept of 
the divine. There is imaged in the individuality of the Olympian gods 
a unification of divine and human natures. The human individual can 
recognize himself in the gods represented by the Greek poets. 

In Symposium, Aristophanes is a spokesman for what Hegel calls “a 
religion of humanity.” The relation of the human to the divine, in his 
account, is to be at peace with the gods by limiting human ambition 
to what belongs to human nature and not exceeding it by aspiring to 
identity directly with divine nature. But it is precisely by recognizing 
the limit that the human being is understood as having his own end 
which is his own self-realization. Aristophanes asserts the side of human 
autonomy and independence while acknowledging its limits. 

Genesis 2—3 has at least a superficial similarity to the account pre- 
sented by Aristophanes. There is an original paradise, a fall consequent 
on the act of hybris or pride, the punishments and an indication of how 
restoration or redemption will be achieved. In terms of the relation of 
poetic form and essential content, Aristophanes’ myth is to be inter- 
preted in a similar, but not the same, way as Genesis 2-3. The differ- 
ence in approaches of interpretation is consequent upon the difference 
between the Old Testament and Hellenic conception of the divine. God, 
in Genesis 1, as it is interpreted in 2 Maccabees 7:28, is absolutely first, 
the presupposition upon which the natural and human world depends 
and is not to be confounded with created being. The world goes forth 
from God, but God stands in the pure relation of Himself to Himself. 
In the Greek cosmogony the highest gods go forth and indeed are the last 
lo go forth. It belongs essentially to the finitude of their being that nature 


* Symposium 190b6. 

? Symposium 191b5. 

? GWE Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, ed. P.C. Hodgson, tr. R.F Brown, 
PC. Hodgson, J.M. Stewart, with the assistance of H.S. Harris (Berkeley, 1988), 
p. 330. 
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is presupposed, however much it is the case that the natural is subordi- 
nated to the rational and spiritual.'' It is not accidental to Aristophanes? 
account that it is a cosmogony and not a creation account. In his myth 
the presupposition of a natural beginning point and a development and 
subordination of that beginning point, is not merely symbolic, radically 
allegorical, as it is in Genesis 2-3. In Aristophanes’ myth there is a cer- 
tain reciprocity between the gods and humankind: the gods desire, even 
need, the sacrifices offered up to them" and the gods in turn treat their 
usurpers with compassion. The distance between the gods and their 
creatures in Aristophanes’ myth is a relative and not the absolute dis- 
tance of a God who creates out of nothing. Socrates’ eulogy to Eros, in 
the Diotima section, most significantly differs from Aristophanes’ pre- 
cisely in establishing the incomparability between the Good Itself and 
what is derivative from it. Plato’s criticism of the gods as represented by 
the poets is that they are all too human. There is a confusion of human 
and divine natures. 

Plato sets himself through Aristophanes’ speech the problem of 
human individuality and freedom. Does Plato's philosophy allow for a 
limited human good? The comic poet attempts to show how the realm 
of finite human activity has a divinely ordained separation and inde- 
pendence from the absolute good in which the individual possesses and 
pursues his own end and has a degree of freedom. Aristophanes attends 
to the nature of the individual as a dirempted being in which the two 
separated halves, each as a subject, seek their own self-identity in the 
other as an object. Human nature out of itself, in this view, seeks indi- 
viduality, human autonomy, as its own good or end. 

Aristophanes’ passionate focus is to show how humanity can be 
healed and preserved in its own self-relation, while recognizing that 
human independence is dependent upon the gods. He does so through 
the notion of self-love as the love of the self as other. Interestingly, the 
steps taken in the speech from the standpoint of the Phaedo mark steps in 
the direction of Aristotle. In the Eudemian Ethics, Aristotle presents what, 
on the surface at least, seems to be almost a summary of the speech of 
Aristophanes: 


[A] friend wants to be, in the words of the proverb, ‘another Heracles’, 
* a second self”: but he is severed from his friend, and it is hard to find in 


! Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of. Religion, pp. 564—566. 
12 Cf. Aristophanes, Birds 1515Æ 
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two people the characteristics of a single individual... But none the less, 
does a friend wish to be as it were a separate self. Therefore, to perceive 
a friend must be in a way to perceive one’s self and to know a friend is to 


know one's self? 1245a29-36 


Aristotle, in the Nicomachean Ethics, says “the extreme friendship is likened 
to one’s love of himself.”'* Rather than looking to a separate unifying 
form transcending the divideness of human individuals, Aristophanes’ 
myth starts with a unified whole and then considers difference and divi- 
sion as taken within a primary unity such that the object of eros or love 1s 
of oneself as object. The relation between the severed beings is a mutual 
and equal eros for each other and not the asymmetrical relation between 
a form and its participant, where the participant shares in its form but 
not the reverse. 

The problem Plato addresses in Symposium can reasonably be com- 
pared to the criticisms Plato brought against himself in the first part 
of Parmenides. It is the problem of how there can be a mediation of dif 
ference and division which does not result in referring everything to a 
unifying principle which cannot be known as the principle of the prin- 
cipled. In Symposium, the task 1s to disclose how the Good Itself, which 
is elevated above difference and division, 1s humanly present. The ques- 
tion the Platonic-Socrates addresses in the Diotima section, which is 
really in response to the challenge Plato put before himself in Aristo- 
phanes' speech, is how the Eros for Good can be for the Good to be for 
oneself always (6 £poc tod tò &yofóv adto eivor &et)? and how Eros is 
not simply a longing for the Beautiful Itself, but for the conception and 
generation that the beautiful effects (tfjg yevvnems koi TOD tókov Ev TO 
xoÀ).'^ The problem the Platonic-Socrates has to solve in response to 
Aristophanes’ speech is how the individual has a relation to the Good 
Itself which is not merely theoretic, but a good which is for him in the 
finitude of his being and nature. 

Symposium does not end with Socrates/Diotima's account of the ascent 
to the Beautiful Itself. The relation of how the practical or human good 
is related to the theoretic good or Good Itself is further examined in 
a way that bears comparison to the direction followed in the Republic. 
In Republic Plato finds it necessary to introduce the Philosopher-King. 


13 Aristotle, Eudemian Ethics. 1245a29-31. 
14 Aristotle, JVicomachean Ethics, 1 166b. 

'S Symposium 206b1. 

16 Symposium 20665. 
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In him is united the practical and theoretical, human and divine 
natures. In Sympostum, the speech which follows the Socrates/Diotima 
section is the eulogy to Socrates by Alcibiades." Symposium begins with 
Apollodorus, who has already heard the dialogue reported, devoting all 
of his energy to the task of knowing what Socrates does and says (ott 
av Àéyn à mpatty). Alcibiades also focuses on this one individual who 
is unique. In him alone, according to Alcibiades, there is a reconcilia- 
tion of humanity, his virtuous service and free enjoyment of life in the 
world, on the one hand, and the divine element in him, his contempla- 
tive activity, on the other hand. He, like the philosopher-king, mediates 
between the realms of praxis and theoria, the changing and the change- 
less, the Beautiful Itself and its manifold determinations and sensible 
appearances. Symposium ends with Socrates commenting that one indi- 
vidual can write both comedy and tragedy. For the moment, it is sufh- 
cient to comment that whatever this means, it involves arguing that the 
perspectives of the human and divine poles, as they were articulated by 
Aristophanes and Agathon respectively, are not opposed and mutually 
exclusive, but have a common root. 


Aristophanes’ Speech (189c—193e) 


Introductory Overview on the Nature of Eros 


Aristophanes attributes the neglect on the part of his fellow Athenians to 
honour Eros appropriately to the fact that they are unaware of their pri- 
mordial origins. Once they are enlightened and conscious of themselves 
in their original condition, they will recognize Eros as the physician of 
the human soul who heals those things, which when repaired, bring the 
greatest happiness (ueytoty evdatpovta) to humankind.'? The image of 
the physician-patient relation places on the human side defect, nega- 
tivity, and on the side of Eros the purely positive capacity to heal and 
make whole again. ‘The gods generally, in Aristophanes’ account, are to 
be honoured because they benefit humankind or in order to avoid the 


U In Symposium no reason is given to explain why Alcibiades speech follows the 
Socrates/Diotima section. See Sophist 248a4—249d5 where the Stranger argues against 
the Idealists who deny that reality does not include changing things. Plato there argues 
that change, life, and intelligence have a place in that which is perfectly real. 

'8 Symposium 189d2. 
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harmful consequences of incurring their hatred." Eros merits the great- 
est honours because Eros is the greatest beneficiary for humankind. 
"Epoc, in Aristophanes’ speech, is not “desire” in the sense that Eros 
itself involves privation, need as well as a relation to what satisfies the 
need. Rather épog here underlies and brings together what is divided 
and separated from itself; not as itself the end of desire or the Good, but 
as the principle that unites in the human soul whatis separated from itself 
with itself. In Aristotle’s language, Eros is an efficient cause and not the 
final cause. Eros for one another is inborn or innate (£udvvtog) in human 
beings, the uniter of our ancient nature (tfjg apyatas ovvaywyeds), try- 
ing to make one from two and healing human nature.” So Eros is an 
intrinsic aspect of human nature and the cause of unity in its divided 
nature. Eros is defined by Aristophanes as “the name for the desire and 
pursuit of the wholeness.” (tod 0Aov odv th émBvuta Kai tote pac 
dvoua).?! It is the principle of motion in the soul by which the human 
subject is recalled back to its original unity or wholeness. It is how 
wholeness or completeness is present in what is a part or incomplete as 
a moving cause in the soul. Wholeness or completeness is realized in the 
two divided parts becoming one and Eros is what relates the two but is 
not itself a principle independent and complete in itself as the Good or 
Beautiful Itself which Agathon and then Socrates bring into view. 
Later Socrates, in the Diotima section, argues that Eros is constituted 
out of the elements of poverty or need (nevia) and plenty (xópoc).? Aris- 
tophanes views nevia as signifying the self-awareness of being separated 
from what belongs essentially to one’s nature and Eros as signifying how 
rópoc, or more precisely, how awareness of individuality or wholeness 
is present in human nature as its moving principle. The importance of 
the difference is that for Aristophanes it belongs to human nature to 
find within itself what in principle brings satisfaction and completeness. 
Human nature, in this view, has completeness and self-identity in so far 
as the end it seeks is its own self-realization and natural well-being. The 
power or capacity of Eros (tijv tod Epwtog Sdvapry) lies in the notion 
that what is separated is one.? In Socrates’ notion of Eros the cyclical 
movement between nevia and nópog is endlessly unresolved. Even in 
respect to the cognitive activity, there is a cycle of forgetting, the going 


19 Symposium 193a—b. 

? Symposium 191d1—3. 

?! Symposium 192e10—193a1. 
? Symposium 203a-e. 
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out of knowledge (AnOn...éxiothwng £&o8oc) and the putting in again 
of a new memory (Katviv uvńunv) in place of what has departed which 
is called ueAétn.?* The relation of the soul to knowledge is one of for- 
getting what was once remembered and recovering a new memory as 
a cure or treatment for the forgetting in the cycle in which the soul is 
always becoming different from what it was. The human subject is a flux 
between contraries. However, at the point of the vision of the Beautiful 
Itself Eros 1s not thought of as desire which passes away when poverty 
has been filled with plenty but persists as the act of loving the Beauti- 
ful so long as the vision lasts. Aristophanes makes a similar distinction 
between the transient desire of sexual pleasure and the enduring love 
of one's other half. Aristophanes’ subject is self-related in relation to its 
other even though it is not actually united as one with its other.? 


Primordial Condition (189d5— 19055)? 


His account of this first stage may be interpreted as follows. There were 
originally three kinds or races (yévn) of beings. To speak abstractly, the 
division Aristophanes imagines is one of generically distinct kinds and 
not the distinction of the species of a genus or the distinction of sex 
within a species. What 1s deliberately excluded is the notion that there is 
any overarching identity that contains and unites the natural difference 
of the three original kinds of beings or the two elements (male-male, 
female-female, male-female) that are immediately one. It is important 
to note that Plato frequently uses the term yévog as a synonym for eióoc 


?* Symposium 208a-b. 

23 Plotinus reconciles Plato’s teaching in Phaedrus, where Eros is a god, with the view 
of Diotima&Socrates in Symposium that Eros is a daemon: "Ayov toivov &xéotnv obtog 
à pac npóg thy &yoo0 pooiv ó uèv Tis &vo Beds Gv Ein, Oc Kel woyiiv &xetvo 
ovvanter, Saipov ©’ ó ths uepvyuiévng: (Ennead 3.4). Socrates/Diotima treat Eros as 
a substance, as an intermediate being, whereas Aristophanes, despite the fact that he 
addresses Eros as a god, characterizes Eros as an accident of a substance (soul). 

°° Genesis 2-3 and Aristophanes’s myth have the same basic structure: an original 
paradise, a fall consequent on the act of hybris or pride, the punishments and an indi- 
cation of how restoration or redemption will be achieved. Space permits only giving 
references to certain moments in Genesis 2-3: “And out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food...” ( Gen. 2:9); 
“And Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the 
field...” (Gen. 2:20); “And Adam said, This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh...” (Gen. 2:23); “For God doth know that in the day, ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil” (Gen. 3:2). 
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where either term stands for Form or Idea. At the beginning of Aris- 
tophanes' speech the term yévn does not appear to have the technical 
meaning of Form or Idea and may best be translated simply as ‘races’. 
But as the structure of his speech unfolds, there is reason to ask if a 
stricter meaning 1s intended in Plato's construction of the account. 

This image of the three yévn may be compared to a division of a soci- 
ety into three classes in which the classes have no common identity. Such 
a position provides the beginning point to the argument of Meno, where 
Meno understands the virtues to be a function of natural particularity 
such that differences of sex, age, class and so on have corresponding 
differences of virtues without there being present any common virtue 
or activity." When Aristophanes considers the activities appropriate to 
each of the three kinds, he says that only those cut from the male-male 
become involved in politics and they only get married and engaged in 
child production because they are compelled by custom and law. 

The male-male, female-female and male-female globular individual 
beings are to be imagined as in a sort of natural paradise. Sexual desire 
is satisfied in the immediate identity of the two as one. There is a natu- 
ral contentment in which desire is to be imagined as purely positive, as 
having complete possession of its object such that the desiring subject 
and the object of desire are in unbroken unity. To be more precise, in 
the self-relation of the globulars transient desire is not present because 
there is no separation. Desire first appears in the relation of the globu- 
lars to the gods. 

Aristophanes’ eulogy follows the speech of Eryximachus. The latter 
quoted Heraclitus’ statement that the One, “differing itself with itself 
comes together with itself (ôrabepouevov adtd oot oupndoépeo0ou) 
as indeed the attunement of the bow and lyre."?? Plato, in the Sophist, 
speaks of the doctrine of Heraclitus that what is being torn asunder 
is always (et) coming together as what the stricter of the muses (at 
ovvomtepat tov Movoov) teach.” The less strict are those who follow 
Empedocles who taught that there is a temporal succession from dis- 
harmony or strife to harmony or love. Eryximachus, in agreement with 
Empedocles, comments that Heraclitus’ statement is absurd and that 
what he meant to say is that harmony comes to be from things for- 
merly at variance. Aristophanes is in agreement with Heraclitus against 


7 Meno 71e—72a. 
?* Symposium 187a5—6. 
?» Sophist 242023. 
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Eryximachus and, with Plato’s support of Heraclitus, against Emped- 
ocles in his characterization of the globulars. He is imagining a condi- 
tion which, in other terms, may be spoken of as a state of Heraclitean 
flux in which difference or division is endlessly negated as process. In 
Heraclitus’ flux everything changes with the consequence that nothing 
changes—there is no before and after. The male is female, the female 
is male, the one male is the other male and vice versa, the one female 
is the other female and vice versa. Aristotle correctly observes that if 
the two are to be thought of as becoming immediately identical one or 
both would certainly perish.? In Aristophanes’ first reflection on the 
globulars, they are immersed in nature. In other words, the underlying 
subject of difference, consistent with the teaching of Heraclitus, has not 
been distinguished out from the process of the opposites it contains. 
One might already anticipate the step that follows this beginning point: 
the separation of the subject as a measure from the measured or the 
sophistic standpoint. 

Aristophanes speaks of a moment of procreation rather than an act 
of creation. His explanation, as mentioned above, has the character 
of a cosmogony rather than a creation account. The female kind is an 
offspring of the earth (perhaps an image of fertility and child bearing, 
nurturing), the male kind of the sun (perhaps an image of light, reason, 
rational activity), and the male-female of the moon (they are spoken of 
as adulterers and adulteresses and participate in both).*! It is tempting 
to speculate on the allegorical meaning of this threefold division. Does 
Plato, for example, intend the reader to see imaged here the tripartite 
soul as characterized in Republic? ‘The male-male, in this view, would be 
the rational soul, the female-female would be the appetitive soul and 
the male-female the high spirited soul. As tempting as this speculation 
is, Aristophanes does not seem to attempt to bring into view a unity that 
underlies this tripartite division. ‘There will be more about this shortly. 
Indeed, his reflection moves in precisely the opposite direction—from 
the three heavenly spheres, to the three races, to the many members of 
each of the races, and finally, right down to the unique and particular 
individual. In the last step, the severed halves are aspects of what is one 
and undivided. 

The three yévn participate in the natures of their respective spheres 
imaging them both in their shape and mode of motion. The doctrine of 


30 Aristotle, Politics 1262b. 
9! Symposium 191e. 
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participation is hinted at, if there is a Platonic reflection in this account 
of the relationship. The three yévn share in the nature of their respec- 
tive heavenly spheres and do not share in their nature, they are like and 
unlike their parents. There is one sun, one moon, one earth, but each 
of the three yévn fall immediately into a plurality of different sensible 
individuals. It is not necessary to speculate further and suggest that the 
motion of the heavenly spheres 1s to be understood as always revolving 
in a circular motion that returns back on itself? while the globulars’ 
mode of movement is spherical but directional. This almost certainly is 
what Plato intended the reader to note. But it is enough to say with Aris- 
tophanes that the motion of the globulars is different than the heavenly 
spheres as well as like the latter's motion. Is there a structure presented 
here that is repeated later in the speech? Is the relation of the many 
globular individuals to the three heavenly spheres like the relation of 
the many severed beings to their yévy and their yévn individuated as a 
relationship of participant to participated? 

Aristophanes poetically affirms as strongly as possible the idea that 
these beings have a completeness in the natural and finite relation of 
man to man (or woman to woman, or man to woman). Later in the story 
it will be asked if human happiness is to be realized by returning to that 
original condition. In their original condition, they would appear to be 
incapable of self-determination, self-consciousness, knowing and will- 
ing. Were this the full account, there could be no further development 
in the story Aristophanes tells. The globular beings would unchangingly 
remain in their given nature occupying their place within the natural 
order like the three heavenly spheres. But this is an incomplete account 
of the nature of the precursors to human individuals. Each of the glob- 
ulars indeed has a fixed and particular place within the natural order 
which images the heavenly spheres. And it may be added in anticipation 
of their break from that order, that the three kinds hold an objectively 
determined place within what becomes viewed as a divinely established 
moral order. 

Aristophanes, from the beginning, recognizes that the state of being 
determined but not self-determining is an inhuman state because it does 
not take account of human freedom. The active side of human nature 
is brought out against its passive, naturally determined, given aspect. 
The true human relation is not simply of man to man which, in the 
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spirit of comedy, is presented as absurd by setting forth all the possible 
permutations of male to male, male to female and female to female. 
The globulars aspire to a completeness that extends beyond the finitude 
of their animality. They offer sacrifices to the gods. It is in their relation 
to the gods that the globular beings confront a real otherness and are 
conscious of themselves, self-conscious, in their separation and differ- 
ence from the gods. In this relation the three yévn are not isolated units, 
but have a common relation that transcends their natural differences. 
This aspect of their nature is necessary in order to explain why they set 
themselves against the gods. 

The primordial history Aristophanes traces here may helpfully be 
compared to the development from the first city or nature city in the 
Republic to the second or inflamed city.? The movement from the first to 
the second city is only possible on the assumption that there is already 
present in the nature of the souls of the occupants of the first city what 
is expressed in the second city. Namely, the nature of the human soul 
as actively self-determining and not only as passively determined. Prior 
to all natural and practical activity of the soul, Aristophanes recognizes 
with Plato, there is the activity of thought by which the soul limits or 
expands its natural appetites and determines its practical ends. Quite 
beyond their great physical strength and power they had great thoughts 
(tà ppoviuara ueyáña eiyov) and it was these ‘great thoughts’ that 
brought about the break from the first order.** The fact that in the con- 
dition of their natural completeness they are not content, indicates that 
nature itself is defective, is a mere beginning point; they see in the gods 
something that has a greater completeness. The natural contentment of 
the oneness-in-twoness of the globular beings might be thought to satisfy 
their appetitive nature, but their desire or will is not limited to the pas- 
sion appropriate to ém18vpta. There is another aspect of their nature. 
Plato, in Republic, speaks of the high-spirited element (tò Ovp0e18éc) 
of the soul which certainly belongs to the character of the globulars 
as characterized by Aristophanes. As well, they desire to occupy the 
place of Zeus, to rule and not merely be ruled, which indicates that they 
believe themselves to have a rational nature. 


33 Republic 367e-374e. 
9* Symposium 190b6. 
3 See Republic 440a10—44c2. 
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Rebellion or Fall: destruction of the old order and introduction of subjective freedom 
(190b6-c1)* 


The globulars attack (énexetpnoav) the gods, they attempt to conduct 
an ascent to heaven intending to set upon the gods (tò eig tov oùpavov 
&váociw éxyerpiv roret wg éri8noouévov tots eoig). This assault 
on Olympus is said to be like the attempt of Ottus and Ephialtes earlier. 
The giants piled Ossa upon Olympus and on Ossa they piled Pelion 
dense with timber. Homer writes that these nine year olds would have 
won victory had they reached their prime.?? The attack of the globulars 
on the gods is pictured by Aristophanes as a titanic battle of brute force 
and power. But what caused them to attempt the ascent is that they had 
such terrible strength and power (tv ioxov dewe Kat thv póunv) that 
they had cause to entertain high thoughts.?? Just as the giants had posed 
a real threat to the gods, so also are the globulars regarded by the gods. 
Zeus considers the balance of power between the usurpers and the gods 
insufficiently weighted in favour of the gods. 

The break of the globular beings from their place within the estab- 
lished order is the first assertion of subjective freedom. They regard 
themselves as not simply under the rule of the gods but assert them- 
selves as capable of ruling as so much like the gods that they want to 
occupy their place. The origin of the act of rebellion is in themselves; 
they are the source of their action and the interest they seek to serve is 
their own, is an individual interest. In terms Plato uses elsewhere, their 
folly is that of the sophists who usurp the authority of the objective 
divine moral order and claim that the human subject is the measure of 
what is and what is not. Protagoras declared that man, not god, is the 
measure of all things, both existing and not existing: t&vtov ypnyátov 
uétpov &vOpconov eivat, TOV LEV SvtMV, Gc £otu TOV õè ui] óvtov, óc 


3 Of. Gen. 3:2-4, 6-7, 11: “And the woman said unto the serpent, We may eat of 
the fruit of the trees of the garden: But of the fruit of the tree which zs in the midst of 
the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die: 
And the serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die... And when the woman, 
saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be 
desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat , and gave also unto 
her husband with her; and he did eat. And the eyes of them both were opened, and 
they knew that they were naked; and they sewed fig leaves together, and made themselves 
aprons... And he said, Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree, 
whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldest not eat?” 

37 Symposium 190b6—cl. 

38 Homer, Odyssey 11.362—364. 
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ook gottv.” Plato views the sophists as subjective idealists who are aware 
that the only possible object of knowledge and desire is what is present 
to consciousness and is not apart from it. An advance beyond this posi- 
tion to true scientific knowledge, Plato also recognizes, must begin from 
this sophistic insight." So the folly of the globulars, in this view, is a 
necessary folly. Their act of self-assertion is at once corruption and a 
disclosure of their nature as free self-determining agents like the gods. 


The Punishment (190bc-191a5)” 


Once the gods have maintained themselves against the attempted 
insurrection, they were confronted with a dilemma and did not know 
which way to turn (fropouv).“ The two extreme alternatives seemed 
unacceptable: either destroy the globulars or let them continue on 
unchecked. They could not destroy their apparent enemy because the 
gods want to receive the honours (ot tuto) and sacrifices (tà iepà) from 
humankind.** Eros belongs to the nature of the gods as well as the lower 
levels of being. Eros would seem to be greater than any of the gods in the 
sense that it is what brings everything together and is not a particular 
thing or individual. This was the focus of Phaedrus’ speech but with the 
difference that, as Agathon points out, Phaedrus, by making Eros the 
oldest of the gods, turned Eros into Necessity or Fate. 

Zeus, with much labour and suffering (uóyw) having thought 
(€vvorjoas), had a solution.* Plato also laboured over the problem which 
confronted Zeus. The desire of the globulars knew no limit. If the dis- 
tinction between the gods and other kinds of beings is to be preserved, 
it must be seen how there can be a limited good or limited goods. ‘This 
is not an easy question for Plato, since the Divine Good or Good Itself 


^ Theaetetus 152a2—3. 

*! See J.A. Doull, “A Commentary on Plato's Theaetetus,” Dionysius I (1977), 5—47. 

? cf. Gen. 3:15-16: “And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heal. 
Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception; in sor- 
row thou shalt bring forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee”; Gen. 3:19: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread...”; and Gen. 
3:22: “And the Lord God said, Behold, the man is become as one of us, to know good 
and evil: and now...” 

55 Symposium 190c2. 
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is a separate principle; the Good Itself is not the good of something, but 
itself only. How can a limited good be a good or proper object of desire 
at all? Aristophanes, Socrates later points out, has the opposite problem. 
His difficulty lies in knowing the end of the individual as falling under a 
universal definition of the good. 

The folly that brought about the crisis was that these prefigurations 
of humankind had behaved without an awareness of the due limit of 
the desire proper to their nature (woeAyaivew).*” The compromise is to 
moderate by limiting, not negating, the desire which originally caused 
those beings to attempt the ascent to Olympus. Desire, in Zeus’ view, 
properly limited is good; the recognition of the limit expresses itself for 
example through offering sacrifices to the gods. Unlimited desire is bad 
and results in an act of hubris in which a dependent being claims for 
itself moral sovereignty and ontological independence. The problem 
that caused the attempted insurrection was that all that remained for 
the globulars, content in their natural autonomy, to desire and strive for 
was to exceed their nature and become gods. ‘This proved an unattain- 
able end. 

Zeus’ solution was to alter the nature of the globulars in a way that 
preserved their nature and unity but not as immediately and naturally 
given. What was hidden from view in the original nature of the globular 
beings, because of their natural immediacy, was their composite nature. 
This is why Zeus struggled to find a solution, since, if the globulars were 
incomposite, he would either have had to let them be as they are or 
destroy them. What comes to mind as a result of Zeus’ reflection is that 
the globulars are divisible. They can be divided into the elements out of 
which they were originally constituted. Therein lies their finitude. The 
result of dividing them was opposite of what might be expected. Rather 
than destroying the unity and autonomy of the globulars which had 
shown itself to be flawed—they mistook themselves for being gods—it 
stabilized and secured it. Zeus had a device (€xew unyavńv) with which 
he could at once enfeeble the potential usurpers and multiply them by 
dividing each of them in half.“ The severed halves do not look beyond 
themselves in their longing for contentment and happiness, but to the 
original unity from which they have fallen. The one half is self-related 
in relation to its yearning and search for its other half. Human nature is 
self-contained in both its cognitive (the search to know who one’s other 
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half is) and volitional activities (the desire for one’s other). At the same 
time, awareness of the distance between human and divine nature is 
secured. What Zeus accomplishes is to ensure so far as possible that 
there will be no future confusion between the interests of finite beings, 
now explicitly human animals, with the sovereign interests of the gods. 
The realm of human activity is given an independence from the gods 
by Zeus with his blessing. 

It is useful to note at this point that Socrates, in the Diotima sec- 
tion, rejects Zeus’ solution. He says that no one desires the half or the 
whole unless it actually is good.*? On the assumption that the Good is 
one Idea this criticism is effective.” In the ascent to the Beautiful Itself, 
the pilgrim is at every point looking for the one Idea: the beauty in one 
individual, the same in many individuals and so on. The object of desir- 
ing and striving for the severed creature is the good of himself, as health 
is the good of the body, which is different from the good of an army. 
Aristophanes is setting forth what he takes to be the human good which 
is happiness or the state of soul that is realized when the divided being 
is restored to its original unity. Socrates’ criticism is that Aristophanes 
fails to say what the universal measure is by which the assumed plurality 
and diversity of so-called goods are said to be good. In Aristophanes’ 
account the pursuit of undivided unity, which Socrates finds in rela- 
tion to the Beautiful Itself, is not expressed as a principle separate from 
its manifold instantiations. The unity the human being is seeking by 
Aristophanes’ account is individuality. This might be further interpreted 
following Aristotle as the human good realized through the relationship 
of pa. 

The nature of human finitude is expressed in both graphic physical 
terms and as the relation of memory to the immediate nature and con- 
dition of humankind. Zeus cut each globular in half and ordered Apollo 
to turn its face around and the half-neck where the cut was made so that 
the man would be more orderly contemplating his own division (“Iva 
Beopevos thv adtod tuñow xoopiótepoc et 6 üvÜponoc).?! Zeus bid 
Apollo to heal the other wounds and smooth the surface except around 
the belly and the navel where he left a few wrinkles to serve as a mem- 
ory of ancient suffering (uvnueîvov eivo tod nouoo0 néBovc).” If the 
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divided beings still failed to act in an orderly manner, Zeus threatened to 
severe them in half again and have them hop around on one leg. 

The moment of the dissection of the globulars marks the physical 
origin of human beings proper. From the human side there are two con- 
sequences of the division. Firstly, the natural, immediate harmony and 
identity that characterized the globulars beings is severed. ‘The divided 
being now is conscious of itself in its separation from its other half. 
The division of the globular is expressed externally as one individual 
who is now two separate quasi-individuals. But it is also internalized in 
each individual who experiences the division of having, so to speak, the 
memory of an original, natural unity and the fall from that unity and 
the desire to be restored back into unity. Whereas before Zeus divided 
the globulars, there was a natural autonomy, and desire was directly 
focused on the division between the globulars and the gods, now the 
division is internalized and the natural body is divided. 

The second stage in executing the punishment involves corrective 
surgery. The first bisection was flawed because the relevant organs were 
located in positions which rendered impossible reproduction and sexual 
satisfaction. As a result, the frustrated halves were totally consumed by 
an endless desire to be united with one another and neglected all other 
activities. They died of hunger as a result. Zeus having pitied (éAenoac) 
them, provided another device (unyavnv xoptGeton) by which he rear- 
ranged the relevant parts so that the males and females can reproduce 
and the male-male globulars would be satisfied and get on with other 
aspects of life. The punishment in its final form is to deny the globulars 
immediate possession of the end they desire by establishing a distance 
between the appetitive subject and the object of appetency, while ensur- 
ing that that need is momentarily satisfied. 

What is the real object of the inborn Eros of human individuals? Aris- 
tophanes says that no one would say that it is for the sake of the union 
of Aphrodite that a lover so eagerly delights in being with his other. 
The lover divines (uavtebdetat) what he wishes and hints (aivittetat) 
at it, but is unable to articulate and precisely identify it.” Aristophanes 
imagines Hephaestus offering to weld and fuse lovers so that from being 
two they would become one (ote 60’ Ovtas Eva yeyovévat) and con- 
tinue to share a life in common even in Hades.” Lovers, having heard 
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this proposal, would immediately discover that what they really desire 
is to be a whole and the reason for this is that they were once wholes 
(0X01).56 

Aristophanes distinguishes between the sensual, momentary union 
that 1s realized between lovers in the realm of contingency and the hid- 
den but real end that Eros is directed toward. The former union is the 
mere appearance of a higher union which, although inadequate, serves 
to provide the basis for the soul to recollect what Aristophanes takes 
to be its true end, if guided by one skilled in the maieutic art such as 
Hephastus represents. Lovers immediately recollect what they are really 
striving for and desire the moment he indicates what 1s obscurely expe- 
rienced in their erotic relationship. The human existential condition 
involves a double separation. Not only are lovers separated from each 
other and strive by an intrinsic impulse to be reunited, but they are also 
separated from their common, identical ancient nature. It is the latter 
separation which causes lovers to desire to be united with their other in 
their temporal experience and to reach beyond that to a unity which 
endures in Hades (10010 y&p ot 16 aitiov, Sti f] &pxaia bois HOV TV 
oot Kol MuEv dào.” 

The original undivided wholes are the self-sustaining ground of the 
divided sensible individuals and the striving, desiring of the latter is a 
becoming in the identity and being of the original wholes. The reader 
misses an important aspect of what Plato is doing in Aristophanes’ 
speech if the myth is interpreted too directly as an allegory. It is tempt- 
ing and, in a sense, accurate to say that what Aristophanes expresses 
poetically as the temporal priority of our ancient nature is to be inter- 
preted as indicating a logical priority and conclude that the meaning 
of what he is saying is that the unity of one nature is logically prior to 
its division and the divided nature is sustained in its relativity by what 
is itself undivided. But Plato’s interest partly is to consider how myth 
participates in the nature of philosophy, but is not philosophy, and bring 
into view the consequences of its likeness and unlikeness with philoso- 
phy. Aristophanes is not being viewed by Plato as a philosopher-come- 
poet but as a poet who sets forth in the language of the imagination 
and representation a beginning point for a philosophical reflection. The 
movement is beautifully expressed in how Diotima leads Socrates to 
philosophy through the poetic account of the birth of Eros. 
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Is Plato's Aristophanes following the structure of the relation between 
the Ideas and their many divided appearances in the relation of partici- 
pation? This question cannot be answered simply. The first difficulty is 
that Aristophanes' account is limited to what is able to be expressed in 
the form of a myth. The three heavenly spheres, their corresponding 
three yévn, the many globular beings which belong to one or another 
of the three yévn, and the division into two of each individual globular 
being are all objects of the imagination (globulars) and sense perception 
with imagination (human individuals or the severed halves). The dis- 
tinction between the universal of thought or the Idea and the particular 
of sensation and imagination 1s not made in this poetic account. The 
discourses by the various speakers in Symposium are all directed toward 
showing how through Zros the individual in his own self-relation, as lov- 
ing or desiring, is related to the good. The good in all the speeches is 
understood in different ways as the point at which division and conflict is 
overcome and unity is realized. Aristophanes shows how Eros is a cause 
of unity between the individual and the universal, but in the specific 
form of how Eros is a cause of unity between the division within human 
nature and its prior unity. In other words, his focus is specifically on how 
the human individual attains to unity, self-identity, autonomy, and com- 
pleteness through the operation of Eros The good as independent of 
what it is the good of and pure Ideas separate from their manifestations 
fall outside of his reflection both because of the mythic form of expres- 
sion and the perspective he brings to matter. It would seem from these 
considerations that Aristophanes cannot be seen as following the Pla- 
tonic structure of the relation of Ideas and their appearances through 
the doctrine of participation. But there is more to consider. 

Plato, by restricting Aristophanes’ eulogy to a mythic representation, 
thereby limits his account to the terms that belong to the bottom half of 
the line in the Republic, to eixaota and riotic.* But within those terms 
Aristophanes follows the pattern of hierarchically ordered levels of being 
and that the lower levels derive their nature from the higher. The lower 
level imperfectly images the higher: each of the three yévn imperfectly 
images the motion and unity of its respective heavenly sphere; similarly, 
the divided beings imperfectly image the unity and mobile freedom of 
the globulars. The measure of higher and lower is the degree of unity 
realized at each level. 
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Consider the structure in more detail. The endless manyness of the 
globular beings is immediately brought under a threefold limit: the inde- 
terminate plurality of globular individuals is defined and determined by 
the universal yévn. What causes the male/male yévos to be what it is, 
is that it is derivative of the Sun, and what causes the individual male/ 
male globular to be what it 1s, is that it shares in the male/male form 
or yévoc. Finally, human individuals fall into one or another of the yévn 
and their particular individual nature is further determined by the origi- 
nal globular being that it is a half of. In the last step Aristophanes gets 
right down to the particular desire or love that is the moving principle 
which is unique to each particular individual. 

Just as the objects of Becoming are and are not the Ideas they partici- 
pate in, so also the divided mortals are and are not the originals they seek 
to be restored back to. In Aristophanes’ account, human beings occupy 
the divided realm where Eros is the controlling principle. Socrates, as 
mentioned above, speaks of Eros as constituted out of the elements of 
poverty or need (nevia) and plenty or resource (nópog). Plato under- 
stands the objects of Becoming as constituted out of the elements of 
being and not-being and thus caught in an endless flux and he even 
speaks of the objects of sense perception as stretching out or grasp- 
ing at (Óp£yexoa) and desiring (tpo8vuetta1) to be their Idea but falling 
short.” In Aristophanes’ eulogy, the divided creatures long (ro8oôv) to 
twist together with one another in order to grow back into one (ovubou). 
It is important to note again what was shown above: Aristophanes’ sev- 
ered beings are indeed in the realm of becoming, but their becoming 1s 
a becoming in the being of their own yévn, they are self-related in their 
relation to their other. 

'The relation of the mobile sensible world to unchanging intelligible 
Ideas through participation is imaged in the relation of the hierarchi- 
cal structure which Aristophanes presents. There are four significant 
consequences which follow from not having separated the intelligible. 
Firstly, everything in Aristophanes’ cosmos is in motion but the motions 
at each level are different. The heavenly spheres, for example, move 
in an unchanging circular motion. The many globular beings move in 
linear directions but imitate the heavenly bodies in their spherical form 
and mode of movement. Plato was consistent throughout his dialogues 
in teaching that the soul is mobile, self-moving and that nature is a 
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realm of becoming, motion, flux. Secondly, the three yévn are not sepa- 
rate Ideas or Forms independent of their individual members but are 
rather abstractions of the plurality of instances. The members of the 
yévn are referred to their respective heavenly, mobile, sensible spheres in 
order to explain their natures in terms of parentage. Thirdly, there are 
many gods, three spheres, and the plurality of individuals are naturally 
divided into three distinct kinds. There is no principle of self-identity 
beyond either a natural or ideal plurality. Consequently, there is no prin- 
ciple of thought to which division and difference can be referred to such 
as the Good or Beautiful Itself. Finally, each unique severed individual 
stands in a determinate relation to an original unique individual globu- 
lar being rather than to an Idea that is common to a class of individuals. 
The universal as separate from its instantiated being at no point appears 
in Aristophanes speech. Aristophanes’ vision is consistent with the natu- 
ralism that belongs to Greek myth and religion. In Plato’s terms, his 
reflection goes as far as is possible without abandoning the beginning 
point that presupposes nature. Consequent upon that beginning is that 
Aristophanes’ reflection is governed by the relation of parts to a whole. 
Socrates, with Aristophanes in mind, comments that the object of Evos 
is neither for the half or for the whole but for the good. Plato structures 
Aristophanes’ speech in a way that prepares for further advance. 


The Incompleteness of Aristophanes’ Speech 


The incompleteness of Aristophanes’ speech is first brought out through 
the speech of Agathon who begins by observing that none of the earlier 
speakers celebrated the god but only the good things of which the god 
is to them the cause. Aristophanes’ eulogy celebrated the philanthropic 
service Eros provides for humankind. Indeed, Eros is treated of by Aris- 
tophanes as a capacity of the human soul and not as a deity with an 
independent nature and being of its own. If one asks of Aristophanes’ 
account, where is the ground to be found which sustains the many sev- 
ered human individuals in their unity, the answer must be to look back 
to the original kinds or natures for an objective unifying principle and 
not to Evos which really is only the inherent desire in the human soul for 
that unity. Eros is what underlies and relates the separated halves to their 
respective original nature. It would seem Eros defines the human pole as 
the subjectivity that 1s neither the original whole nor the privation of the 
same as divided, but what relates the one to the other. 
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The obscurity of articulation is not merely a consequence of the 
poetic form of expression. Aristophanes, in the spirit of a comic poet, 
attends to the Eros which governs the ordinary human subject to the 
degree that Eros, his supposed god, is really a capacity in the human 
soul. His abstraction of a complete being (the human being) seeks indi- 
viduality or wholeness. The predicament they confront is that the sev- 
ered halves can never be adequately united in the realm of contingent 
human experience. ‘Two bodies, even when the skills of Hephaestus are 
employed cannot become one body. But in thought, through recollec- 
tion, they are capable of having a vision of individuality. Short of the 
divided beings being made one, the lover can meet with another who is 
by nature according mind his beloved (nad tkOv voxeiv KATH vobv ADTO 
nepvkótov).® Here we have indicated the spiritual unities which are in 
one form the family, in another the state and in another the religious 
institution. Central to Aristophanes’ reflection is the spiritual bond of 
friendship. And they discover that they are not cut off completely from 
their true identity; their very essence and being, what governs their 
desires and strivings is nothing but the substantial unity that is the truth 
of their being in the mobile world of becoming. They, so to speak, are 
never apart from their primordial ancestors. 

Agathon, upon hearing Aristophanes’ speech, observes that the pre- 
vious speeches leave unexplained what Æros really is.°' Aristophanes’ 
account of Eros provides the transition to Agathon’s mistaking of the 
Beautiful Itself for Eros. Eros, in his account, is a cause of unity not only 
among mortal beings, but also between divinity and humanity, and, 
one might reasonably speculate, between the plurality of gods in their 
diverse natures and activities. Agathon focuses his attention on a single 
principle. The Beautiful Itself is expressed by Agathon by exploding 
one superlative after another—Zros, really the Beautiful Itself, is quicker 
than the quickest, more supple than the supplest, in general greater than 
any great. The many beauties, virtues, goods are specifications of Eros/ 
Beautiful Itself. What falls outside of Agathon’s vision is precisely what 
Aristophanes expressed: that the nature of finite beings involves at once 
a separation from its essence or nature and a relation to it. Agathon’s 
laboured effort to articulate the superlative of superlatives points in sen- 
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sual language to what is the form of forms, a principle that cannot be 
reduced to its products, a universal, infinite being that 1s the cause of all 
finite beings because it 1s not itself any particular thing. This determina- 
tion is not to be found in Aristophanes' eulogy. 

The reader who has followed the accounts of Aristophanes and 
Agathon is prepared to be initiated into the Platonic philosophy. The 
fall from an original unity into division and a return back into that unity, 
which Aristophanes articulated, will no doubt have to be re-worked 
in new terms central to which will be to bring the principle Agathon 
gleamed into Aristophanes’ world. A passage in Phaedrus provides a cen- 
tral perspective on the Platonic-Socrates relation to Aristophanes’ and 
Agathon’s account. 


The place beyond heaven (Tov è drepovpäviov tónov), neither has any 
poet here on earth ever sung nor will at any time sing worthily. It is as 
follows; for one must speak the truth boldly, especially when what we are 
discussing has to do with truth. For in that essence is really odoia dvtws 
0060) colourless, formless, intangible, visible alone to the mind (và), the 
pilot of the soul, it is knowledge of this place that the genus of true knowl- 
edge is concerned with.” 


Fusing the Comic and Tragic Poet into One Individual 


Aristophanes’ Hephaestus proposed to weld by means of mechanical 
devices the lover and beloved into one individual. Aristophanes char- 
acterized the passion and longing of the lover; Agathon brought out 
the nature of the beloved—the Beautiful Itself. Socrates by means of 
speech takes on the task of fusing together Aristophanes and Agathon: 
the comic and tragic poet. Aristophanes has presented the human pole, 
while Agathon the divine pole. In the Diotima section of the dialogue, 
the human pole of Aristophanes is recognized. Socrates at first main- 
tains that Eros is not an abstract relation to the Beautiful or Good Itself 
in which the individual sacrifices his humanity as he approaches the 
undivided principle. Rather Eros is of the good being one's own always 
(6 £pac toO tò KyaBdv edt eivor cet). And the activity by which one 
makes the good one’s own is by begetting in the beautiful so far as is 
possible for mortals who by nature desire immortality or the good to 
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be for himself always. The emphatic focus here is that the inner Eros of 
living beings generally, and human beings especially, is directed toward 
appropriating the good for themselves in accordance with the limits of 
their particular natures. To have possession of the good is to be blessed 
or happy (eddaipov). The Platonic-Socrates’ intention is clear. Aristo- 
phanes’ account is consistent with this with the following qualification. 
He regarded the object of Eros to be directed toward one’s other half 
or toward “the whole.” This is not an insignificant difference. The end 
sought is to realize within human nature itself complete self-possession 
and freedom and not in the overcoming of otherness in a principle which 
exceeds the grasp of humanity. Does Socrates show how the good can 
be for oneself always and thus meet the result sought by Aristophanes 
and something even greater? 

The correction Socrates reports from his discussion with Diotima, is 
that “the half” or “the whole” is indeterminate. People are prepared 
to cut off their hands and feet if they think them bad. Human beings 
desire nothing else than the good and this is further defined in the ways 
indicated above (to possess the good as one’s own, forever and so on). 
Socrates does not deny the moment of self-interest from the human 
side, but, so to speak, brings the divine or the good into view as loveable 
or desirable in and for itself as well as for its benefits. Diotima taught 
Socrates that the impulse of Eros, even at the lowest level of being, is 
directed toward the Good Itself which alone is beyond all division as 
purely self-identical. Nothing escapes the operation of the Good Itself. 
But this is not to say that the self-identity and self-possession that the 
Good is, is actually realized in anything, including humankind, that is 
other than the Good Itself. 

The sense of Agathon’s mistaking Eros for the Good or Beautiful 
Itself is shown by the fact that he cannot conceive of intermediates 
between ignorance and wisdom, mortal and immortal, human beings, 
and gods. The wisdom of the god whom Agathon eulogizes is the source 
of the creative productions of the poets, the various arts; he is the cause 
of the right ordering of the affairs of both the gods and men, chas- 
ing away alienation, introducing kinship, and in general, the god who 
is the end of all things as the Beautiful who effectively orders what is 
other than himself to himself by being loved. Whereas Aristophanes 
understands desire as a function of the human soul directed toward its 
own interest truly or falsely understood and attaining its perceived end 
or failing to do so in the realm of contingency, Agathon views desire 
as purely a function of the Good or Beautiful which is loveable in and 
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for itself and by all of creation. How there can be at once a separation 
from Agathon’s Eros regarded as the Beautiful Itself and a relation to 
it, falls outside of his account. As Socrates points out, there 1s no place 
for Eros in Agathon's account because the moment of poverty or nega- 
tivity is absent from what he calls Eros. But if human Eros is like Eros, 
as explained by Diotima, as an endlessly unresolved cycle of positive 
and negative moments, then the Eros of the human individual, ‘the Eros 
of the good to be for oneself always,’ is an illusory goal impossible of 
realization. 

Socrates, following Diotima, neither identifies Eros with the Beauüful 
Itself nor treats it as a passion in the soul. Eros 1s an intermediate being 
which mediates between divinity and humanity, between what is in pos- 
session of the Good and therefore does not desire it and what 1s lacking 
in the Good. Eros, in this view, is defective by its very nature. Aristo- 
phanes’ account of Eros is closer to Agathon’s position than Socrates’. 
Eros, in Socrates’ account, is a unified mediating principle which con- 
tains both the negative and positive relations. In terms of Aristophanes’ 
speech, Socrates’ correction would be to say that the unified globular 
being (= nópog) and the privation of separation (= nevto) are objec- 
tively contained in Eros as aspects of its nature. Eros, in this view, would 
be a relation of contraries. But Aristophanes’ account does not quite 
fit with this. Eros is a third term, one might say, an underlying subject, 
which stands between nópog and nevia, the whole and its privation as 
separated, as relating the latter to the former. In this relation, Aristo- 
phanes hopes to maintain the autonomy and freedom of the human 
pole. After Socrates completed his eulogy, it is reported that the others 
present praised his speech, but Aristophanes tried to say something in 
response to what Socrates had said regarding his own account of Eros.9* 
The reader is left to imagine what he might have said because he was 
interrupted by the entrance of Alcibiades. Whatever he wanted to say, it 
would have been in response to the comment that Eros is neither of the 
whole or the part, unless either be good. 

The reader recalls that while Aristophanes did not say that that Eros is 
of the good, he did say, as Socrates also said, that it is what 1s instrumen- 
tal in realizing the good for humankind—happiness. The mark which 
distinguishes Socrates’ Beautiful Itself is that it is undivided—beyond 
the division of its being and truth. What Aristophanes’ divided half 
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aspires to is to be in undivided unity with its other half. Socrates’ criti- 
cism is that the unity the severed half seeks is not realized in the coming 
together of the severed parts (whether by welding them together or by 
any other means), but in a principle whose very nature is that of the 
Beautiful or Good Itself. Aristophanes’ response, one might reasonably 
conjecture, is like that of Adimantus at the beginning of Book IV of 
Republic. He breaks in the discussion, as Aristophanes does, and asks 
Socrates what his defense will be if someone objects that his account 
does not provide for the enjoyment and happiness of the guardians of 
his city. Socrates’ Beautiful or Good Itself provides for a vision of a 
blessed state, but it is a vision of what is inaccessible to human knowing 
and being. How is the human individual, in the finitude of his nature, 
related to the infinite good? 

Socrates’ speech goes part why in addressing this question. Eros, in 
both Aristophanes’ and Socrates’ speeches, has a twofold nature. It is 
directed toward what appears to be the proper object of desire, but 
is not. Appearances are deceptive, but they are not simply so. They 
also point beyond themselves by stages to the real object of desire, 
because appearances are images of what is really real. So Eros at first 
turns towards deceptive appearances (Pausanias! vulgar Eros), but is at 
once turned towards something greater and beyond such appearances 
(Pausanias’ heavenly Eros reinterpreted). This double nature belongs to 
both the soul as desiring and the nature of appearances themselves. The 
ascent from loving a single body to all beautiful bodies, to the beauty in 
the soul and so on is only possible because the beauty that is the ultimate 
end of the upward movement is in some way present at the first level.” 
Apollodorus’ criticism of his companion is supported in the account of 
the stages of love. The potential endlessness and purposelessness of the 
nature of the empirical is brought under an absolute limit. The single 
beautiful body is seen to be insignificant when it is recognized as merely 
one instant of a plurality of such bodies and all the beautiful bodies in 
turn cease to be mistaken as the object of Eros once the beauty in souls 
is discovered and so on until the Beautiful Itself comes into view. At the 
same time, Apollodorus’ view, that the realm of finite interests is a nul- 
lity, is rejected because even a relation to the beauty of one individual 
involves a relation to the Beautiful or Good Itself. 
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The problem, especially in relation to Aristophanes' view, is that once 
one has advanced beyond the first beautiful body and looks back on it, 
is it to be regarded as a nullity? Does one in the final result come to a 
vision of the Beautiful Itself knowing what is other than it, in hindsight, 
as negated in the process of reaching it? Is the ascent to the Beautiful 
Itself accomplished by smashing one idol after another (recall Apol- 
lodorus) until one comes to a glorious vision of precisely what the pil- 
grim is not able to possess for himself always? How are the affirmative 
and negative moments in this ascent not simply contradictory? The 
alternative to allowing that they are contradictory is to maintain that 
what is not the Beautiful Itself at each stage in the ascent is pure illusion, 
unreality, nothing. Clearly, Plato’s intention is to avoid either asserting 
what is contradictory or denying altogether being or reality to what is 
other than the Beautiful Itself: 

In Symposium and the other eidetic dialogues, Plato is content to hold 
to the position represented by Socrates in the introduction to the Par- 
menides: the dialectician views things from two perspectives,” as partici- 
pating and as not participating. In Symposium, Diotima explains that Eros 
is the offspring of Poros, the son of Metis (wisdom) and Penia (poverty). 
She looks to the one parent and then to the other to explain the dual 
nature of Eros, but how these two perspectives can be objectively con- 
tained within the unity of one being is not articulated except by the 
poetic image. How these two sides can be objectively brought together 
became the problem of the late dialogues. 

Recall the problem as it was set out in the introduction to the dia- 
logue. Apollodorus attacks his friends for thinking they are doing some- 
thing when they are doing nothing in their endless pursuit of worldly 
interests. Apollodorus's gaze is turned towards the Good Itself and is 
passionately set upon smashing down all 1dols. His friends see him as 
empty and miserable because from his theoretical perspective he can 
find no human, practical good. 

In the final two sections of the Symposium Plato indicates the direc- 
tion the argument would go if it could be developed further. Alcibi- 
ades joins the banquet as Socrates completes his speech. Alcibiades 
gives a eulogy not to Eros or the Beautiful, but to a single individual—to 
Socrates in whom the human and divine poles are distinguished and 
connected. Socrates is portrayed as the self-possessed individual whose 


96 Parmenides 129a—130a. 
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soul, like that of the philosopher-king in the Republic, is turned inward 
and upward in contemplation, while at the same time he is able to be 
purposefully engaged in pursuing ends in the realm of practical activity. 
Somehow the tension between Apollodorus and his friends is resolved in 
this one individual. How this is so is not expressed beyond the descrip- 
tion Alcibiades presents of Socrates’ character and actions. 

The reader, in the final section of the dialogue, without being told 
what was said, learns that the banquet ended with Socrates forcing 
Aristophanes and Agathon to agree (npocavoyxóGew .. .ópoAoyeiv) 
that the same man knows how to compose (éricívoo0ot xotew) com- 
edy and tragedy and that he who is a tragic poet is a comic poet too." 
'The reader is invited to complete the dialogue by speculating on what 
Socrates said. Aristophanes’ comic speech starts with the individual in 
his separation from the good, divided and mistaking his real end for an 
apparent false good. Aristophanes, as a comic poet, is concerned with 
showing the movement to the true good, not as a principle that exceeds 
the human reach, but how the end is present to humanity, is, in a sense, 
incarnate. Agathon starts from the Good Itself, and were his account 
developed further, one might imagine that he would disclose how the 
undivided Good is present in the realm of human activity as divided 
against itself in tragic action. This double movement may be compared 
to the ascent of the philosopher-king to the Good Itself and his descent 
from it in the Republic. The sense that the same person could write both 
comedy and tragedy, in this view, 1s that the ascent to the principle and 
descent from the principle 1s really one movement—two aspects of one 
principle—the movement from the principle as intrinsic to itself to the 
same principle as extrinsic to itself and the reverse movement. The dia- 
logue ends with first Aristophanes nodding off and falling asleep and 
then Agathon doing the same as Socrates was nearing completion of 
his argument. It is a pity, because it would be interesting to know what 
poet’s response to Socrates’ account would have been. 


9 Symposium 223d1—5. 


THE SIMPLE BODIES AS UNITIES OF QUANTITY AND 
QUALITY IN ARISTOTLE’S 
ON GENERATION AND CORRUPTION 


Angus Johnston 


The First Bodies 


In this essay I hope to bring out two aspects of Aristotle’s famous argu- 
ment in the second book of On Generation and Corruption concerning four 
opposite qualities and the primary bodies, the four elements, which they 
imply. I will emphasize those points in the text which consider the two 
categories, quantity and quality and the relation of the two in action 
and passion.! The essay will not attempt to deal with the arguments 
beyond those considerations, especially the implications of mixture and 
the difficult problems of being and not-being brought out early in the 
work and in the treatment of Atomism. My assumpton is that Aristo- 
tle introduces problems of quantity, quality, action, and passion in the 
early part of this work to help us think through the primary elements 
and their oppositions.” The essay is a summary of three or four dense 
sections of the text on the way to this thinking. 


! Creation is logically apart from (and possibly prior to) the creator and the created. 
In Genesis this is a question of the relation between divine speaking and divine observa- 
tion. Plato connects the three moments in the Timaeus but brings out the difficulties of 
this relation in such a way as to allow an absolute separation. The implications of the 
separation are there in many neoplatonic considerations, especially for Eriugena. The 
problem takes on new aspects with the notion of theodicy in modern thought: the inde- 
pendence of the sides of creator and created present a challenge for thought to think 
the third. For the contemporary, for Nietzsche, for Heidegger, this modern problem is 
solved through the third moment eclipsing the others. It 1s related to the sixth and ninth 
possibilities listed in the appendix. 

? Creation is a recognition that the creator is and is prior to and apart from the cre- 
ated. The absolute or simple character of the moments brought out above is attributed 
to the divine directly and made dependent. What Plato sought and perhaps accom- 
plished and the hierarchy which becomes One in neoplatonism. The finite moments of 
creation take on significance through the simple which is their negation, from Dionysius 
through Proclus to Anselm. To see that can leave the created and the act of creation 
as so other as to become independent: this runs from the Aristotelian side of Proclus, 
to Thomas through Ockham and Scotus to the moderns. It is related especially to the 
seventh and eighth possibilities listed in the appendix. 
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The first book introduces problems of quantity and quality. It first 
treats them as categories, simply, along with the possibility of their inde- 
pendence or separability. It then treats them in terms of changes distinct 
from coming to be and passing away: growth as a change in quantity 
and alteration as a change in quality. Finally the problems of quantity 
and quality are related to the results of the relations between “primary 
bodies” in terms of contact, mixture and action. In 2.1 Aristotle sets 
forth his conclusions in three ways which correspond to each other. 
First, is the potentially perceptible body (329a33), which brings out that 
the only being of the categories in separation from substance is potency; 
second, in the contraries such as the hot and the cold (329234) the true 
ways by which form becomes active in elemental change (as against 
growth and alteration); and third, that fire and water and the like—the 
four elements—(329a35) come into the proper relation of the elemental 
bodies in the most primary “contact.” 

To understand how a search for principles comes to be a knowledge of 
certain bodies we have to understand how natural bodies can be princi- 
ples and why in Aristotle's view there must be such concrete beginnings 
for coming to be and passing away. Crucial in this is understanding the 
difference between this form of change and motion, and thus under- 
standing the difference between this treatise and the Physics. 

In the Physics Aristotle develops a knowledge of natural substance 
in its most unstable form: locomotion. Despite its instability an insight 
into this form of change discloses, by Book 8, that the whole is one, and 
in a sense divinely stable: the sphere of the cosmos. The internal prin- 
ciple which marks every natural substance makes its actuality only, truly, 
the whole, and ultimately the divine actuality of circular motion in the 
heavens. It is because natural substances are more truly this whole than 
they are even themselves, just in themselves, that motion is the most 
primary form of change. 

In On Generation and Corruption Aristotle deals with the coming to be 
and passing away of natural substances. This moves his consideration 
in the direction of individual substances: the sense in which they also 
have a stability, a distinction which is not immediately the whole.* This 
distinction begins to be felt in Physics in the sense that natural substances 
belong in certain places and have a relation of direction to the whole: 


3 This consideration continues the interest in coming to be and passing away begun 
in De Caelo III. 
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some things go up and some go down. This directionality is a result, 
ultimately, of a perfection of natural motion in the circular paths of the 
stars, which create then a distinction between the outside and the cen- 
tre, the up and the down, the linear and the circular. Coming to be and 
passing away take this substantial stability up in this first distinction, that 
a natural substance will have a proper place, but now this distinction is 
that which is also internal to, or characteristic of, the natural substance: 
its elemental make up.* The elements are the inner make up of natural 
things which makes their relation to the whole, their proper place, part 
of their individuality as substances. Place has become material distinc- 
tion. As Aristotle puts it in 2.1. his concern here is with tà couata tà 
xpo, “first bodies." 

So this treatise must bring out a new stability amidst the general 
motion of nature: the elements; and it must show how these elements 
have their own instability, their own principles of change. For coming to 
be and passing away require both sides. We must understand how some- 
thing can be itself and yet, at the same time, always on the way from 
what is different from it and on the way to what is different from it. 

So it may make sense that a search for principles becomes a search 
for “first bodies.” But to see the character of such bodies one must also 
understand them as “potentially perceptible” and the result of the rela- 
tions between primary oppositions, that is, one must understand the 
first two ways Aristotle expresses the causes of coming to be and passing 
away. 


Quantity as a Separable Quantity 


The Physics is focused in no small degree on problems of quantity: the 
infinite, time, place, limit and the continuity of motion. This is because 
Aristotle is dealing with natural substances in the form in which they 
are their own negation, a kind of self—contradiction in the incomplete 
completeness which is motion.” Quantity is the form of understanding, 


* But in another way two of the elements have a duality as this inner characteris- 
tic: air and water. See G.E.R. Lloyd, Science, Folklore and Ideology (Cambridge, 1983), pp. 
48-9. 

° The created is independent of and apart from the creator. The three moments of 
the first view have become two. This is possible through a certain culmination of the 
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the category, which best brings out this aspect of things. For it is a unity 
of the contradiction between the discreet and the continuous.’ The limit 
of a physical body is this unity as externality, and as externality the rela- 
tion of the continuous to the discreet never attains the simple stability 
of quantity. An example of the problem is that at no point of a motion 
does it come to rest, and a body in motion is neither at the beginning, 
nor at the end; it is in a very real sense in no place.’ 

In On Generation and Corruption the way into the central considerations 
of the work is from the possibilities of quantity to provide the elemental 
stability set out above. Book I sets out the inability of quantity or simple 
externality to provide an explanation for individual substances, elemen- 
tally determined. Hence Aristotle touches upon the Platonic solution: 
that there are indivisible magnitudes (325b25).* And similarly Chapter 
2 brings out the other way in which finite externality might be thought 
to be stable: the atoms of Democritus. From the beginning of this work 
Aristotle has put the side of “finite magnitude” together with questions 
concerning qualitative change. As he puts it early in Chapter 2 Demo- 
critus denies the reality of colour, for instance, and Plato does not, in 
Aristotle’s view, generate quality at all. 

As usual Aristotle is using the views of earlier thinkers to present the 
problems of the subject matter itself. He expresses the initial problem in 
its most general form in the treatment of Empedocles. His conclusion 
to Chapter 1 1s that generation and corruption involve certain aspects 
of the problem of the one and the many. The elemental seems to be 
both. On the one hand it is that one nature out of which finite things are 
and are made. On the other, it seems to involve the endless divisibility 
of externality, the many which, united, make the one possible (315a23). 


neoplatonic standpoint. Negation has become so much one with the principle—the 
supreme achievement of the second view—that thought is one with its other. This is 
seen as possible on both sides of that earlier division: on the creator’s side the modern 
subject, who has taken up that creative act as its own, presents its own otherness and 
thus its own independence. The question then becomes whether that can be a world, 
whether it can attain to its wholeness? On the created’s side does its very limitation and 
externality form its own whole in nature: “where the bee sucks, there suck I.” Ariel sings 
in that independence from Prospero’s magic which is also Prospero’s only chance for 
freedom. Such independent moments in nature were recognized especially by Aristotle, 
prior to the thinking of absolute principles apart from the natural and thus prior to the 
natural taking such absolute independence upon itself. This view is especially related to 
the first and the seventh possibilities listed in the appendix. 

^ Categories 6. 

7 Physics 6.8. 

* The treatment of Plato's indivisibles is in relation to weight and the cosmos, De 
Caelo 299a ff. 
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He summarizes the dichotomy at the beginning of the Chapter 2 of 
Book I: we must understand how coming to be and passing away relate 
to “alteration” and “growth,” alteration as the transformation of “one” 
which remains and growth the incremental and external association of 
a “many.” Neither can be the explanation for coming to be and pass- 
ing away as one side assumes qualitative change and the other assumes 
quantitative externality. Both sides must be grounded in the principles 
Aristotle is seeking. But because they are problematic approaches to 
generation and corruption they are early and important ways of getting 
at such principles. 

We seek a way in which substance becomes or passes away. In order 
for that to occur we have to allow for what is not substance. And yet 
there must be that which underlies the transition.” And that must be 
either a kind of substance or another category treated as substantial. 
The “kind of substance” breaks down, in the argument of this first 
book, into two possibilities. It can be an assumed to be “body” which 
continues through changes of growth or alteration. Or it is assumed to 
be “bodies” in which case coming to be and passing away are forms 
of contact, mixture and interaction. But it is the other possibility, that 
a category can have the independence associated with substance, that 
Aristotle explores first. By doing so he will bring out for the second book 
the sense in which categories are independent principles and the sense 
in which they are not. That is, we are on our way to the hot and the 
cold, the moist and the dry. 

From a one and many can one get externality and elemental change? 
Aristotle goes at this from the side of the “one” holding both together, 
and from the side of a “many” holding both together. If there is one 
indivisible which can bring about the external it is a point. And magni- 
tudes have points, as he puts it, everywhere and anywhere. But, he goes 
on, this is not true in a more accurate sense. In the everywhere of any 
external object there is only one anywhere at a time (317a7ff.). If spatial 
moments are treated as complete and indivisible points time enters into 
the argument.’ Their relation is no longer simply spatial. This is the 
distinction between actually divided into points and potentially divided 
into points. It is as if externality is an attempt to overcome the contra- 
diction which is in quantity between the continuous and the discreet, 


? The logic here echoes the argument of Physics 1.6. 
'0 As C,J.F Williams puts it, time is “the modal element”: Aristotle's De Generatione et 
Corruptione (Oxford, 1982), p. 67. 
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and as it takes on that contradiction it yields its own: time. And natural 
substances are spatial moments which are complete. The hope is pres- 
ent here that if we can understand points as the limits of magnitudes, of 
continuous wholes, we could begin to understand why they are in time, 
why they change from their very completeness. 


Alteration and Growth 


Aristotle has brought out problems in assuming the independence or 
priority of a category, especially in the form of quantity. In the later 
chapters of the first book he treats the other two forms in which qual- 
ity and quantity might explain coming to be and passing away: one 
can assume a single body which changes in these two ways, or one can 
assume a plurality of bodies and their quantitative and qualitative inter- 
actions. The first assumption is treated here; the latter in the section 
titled Contact. 

Coming to be can appear to be alteration (chapter 4). This promotes 
the substantiality or independence of the category “quality.” When 
wood becomes fire we can see that the same stuff has just taken on a 
different colour and shape. But Aristotle insists that coming to be is the 
negation of any continuous quality—however the underlying is deter- 
mined it must not be as the resulting quality at the end of the change. 
That is alteration. We seek something more absolute. 

What remains common then when wood becomes fire is the mag- 
nitude of our visual field; perhaps extension is the underlying which is 
almost nothing and yet substantial enough? “Quantity” as magnitude 
may be substantial, a first assumption for all change. Chapter 5 sets 
out the difference between coming to be and growth. In doing so Aris- 
totle is demanding a more radical understanding of coming to be, one 
which grounds externality and magnitude rather than assumes them. 
He makes this central point in the section 320b13—25. The argument of 
that dense and difficult section follows. 

Two aspects of an underlying matter have been brought out. What 
underlies substantial change must be both not-substance and what is 
able to be common to what is not-substance and the substance which is 
coming to be.!! These aspects are inseparably one numerically and sub- 


! See the admirable critique of assumptions about “prime matter" in Mary Louise 
Gill’s treatment of elemental change in Aristotle on Substance (Princeton, 1989), especially 
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stantially, and yet different by logos. In a way for Aristotle natural things 
are one and yet also always something other. 

Quantitative aspects of magnitude like points and lines cannot hold 
the sides together, they cannot be both substantial and not-substance. 
They are external to their potency and thus not separable but are always 
limits of matter, which always binds them to qualities and form. Matter 
is never without quality and form. So what comes to be is caused not 
by a quality coming to be in a given magnitude but rather by the whole 
actuality of qualified or formed matter: fire produces fire." 

We have been seeking the nature of elemental bodily material. This 
is the Aule of both quality and quantity; of x60 and magnitude. And it 
is always already a Aule of such and such a body with such and such a 
form. For there is no such being as body in generalko copatih. 
Aristotle is unusually definite in this section about the dependence of 
quantity and quality and concerning the radical character which com- 
ing to be and passing away have. They require a concrete body or bod- 
ies which have in them principles which are prior to their qualitative 
and quantitative aspects, and which, although they may be separable in 
thought or logos, are one in place. Unless, as he indicates in the last line 
of this section, the néðn are separable. 

This last question indicates the tension which is examined for the rest 
of Book One: can the self-relation and interrelation of material bodies 
provide the principles we seek and is there an aspect of such bodies that 
is separable from what they are bodily? 


Contact 


Aristotle has brought us to the search for our principles as material bod- 
ies and their relation or self—relation. So our question becomes not 
one of magnitude in general but of touch, and not a consideration of 
qualiües as such but of whether qualities can be brought about through 
the relation of particular bodies either through mixture or through a 


pages 45-67. I find her ultimate identification of the elements with “matter in the strict- 
est sense" problematic. The elements are the proper first subject of generation and 
corruption but not the only form of substances that so change. Matter is more than an 
analytic tool, I agree, but has also a being (and a science) beyond the elements as well 
as within them. 

12 Metaphysics 7.9. 
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relation of movetv and né&oyew-——action and passion. The key to that 
which he seeks is that the principle must remain on one side of com- 
ing to be—the beginning or the end—while being also beyond either. 
Action and passion are in a mutual relation which implies an underlying 
unity (322b18). Can we bring these aspects together? 

Fundamental to all relations of bodies is touch. In Chapter 7 Aristotle 
treats touch to bring out an essential point: when a body acts on another 
there is a sense in which they mutually touch and there is a sense in 
which only the active one touches—it is not touched in return—like a 
man who has caused us pain; he has touched us but there is no neces- 
sity that we have affected or touched him. This is important because it 
is a way in which a body can be free of the simply mutual relation of 
the sides of action and passion. There is an independence of the active 
agent just as there is of the unmoved mover in arguments concerning 
motion. 

‘Touch dealt with the quantitative magnitude of concrete bodies being 
together and bodies are and are not related simply externally, as we have 
just indicated. Aristotle now (I.7) considers the action of bodies on one 
another in terms of quality—especially that special mark of quality: it 
can be determined as like and unlike.'* 

How can one body act on another? For to act on another is already 
to be on both sides of a change at once—the mark of the elements we 
are seeking. For if one body acts on another its actuality is both itself 
and the other. How can this be? Not if the sides are simply “like” for 
how would one side be distinct from the other? And if everything is like 
itself all things would act on themselves and nothing would be eter- 
nally unchanging (a succinct summation of a central problem of Plato’s 
teaching, in Aristotle’s view). But the totally unlike would never affect 
its other (I stipulated early in the essay that I was circling round the 
problem of not-being—here it touches the argument like a tangent). So 
they must be like and unlike: like in genus and unlike in species, indeed 
opposed in species (324a5). Black can become white because they are 
colours and because they are opposed kinds of colours. The opposition 
is defined through the common genus and the genus is defined through 
the opposition." The genus is a kind of matter while the species are the 


55 Touch is basic here and at IL1, as brought out in De Anima 2.2-3. See also Wil- 
liams, op. cit., p. 157. 

14 Categories 11al5. 

'S Metaphysics 1018226. 
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beginning and end of the change. And we can see in new ways how 
inseparable the aspects are from one another. 

Why are there like things? Since an answer is not found in their quali- 
ties, their “likeness,” it seems to bring out sheer quantity or externality 
as magnitude, as place.'? Because place or spatiality is. Why are there 
unlike things? For qualitative differences to be. Yet they must be related 
or together for difference to be, and yet the difference is not repetitious 
or quantitative. It is the unity with the quantitative and spatial which 
asserts the priority of unity itself. The actuality of the opposed sides is 
that they are one with the other potentially: spatial difference without 
magnitude or, in other words, that great impossibility, time. 

Coming to be (or passing away) is a unity of the like and the unlike 
through place and time, where and when an agent causes change in a 
patient. In a way the patient is the matter which is coming to be some- 
thing—so it is like the agent. In another way it is the opposite which is 
coming to be—that which is opposed to or unlike the agent (324a15ff.). 
Chapter 7 ends with the suggestive argument that where the agent does 
not share matter it may be akin to the unmoved mover, acting without 
being acted upon, in the role of moving cause." If “the hot" could exist 
apart from the matter which it heats there could be an unaffected fire. 
Aristotle 1s preparing the way for the treatment of fire and the other ele- 
ments, and opening up for us the possibility that the hot may be, indeed, 
separable, through the argument of Book II. Is the sun unaffected fire? 


The Opposites as Principles 


The key to understanding the unity of quanüty and quality in the action 
and passion which is coming to be and passing away is the contrary 
principles brought out early in Book II. The principles have to unite 
the quantitative and external aspect of natural bodies with the capac- 
ity for qualitative distinctions and do so in a way which yields concrete 
"primary bodies." And if the opposites do remain stable while the 


15 The oppositions which make up quantity reach an otherness in quality, and, of 
course, substance which forces the connection between aggregation and indivisibles in 
actual mixture. But see another view in Williams, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

7 Sorabji brings out the independence of the actuality—the hard does not cause 
the hard—in his preface to Philoponus, On Aristotle's On Coming to Be and Perishing, 1.1—5, 
trans. C; J.F. Williams (Ithaca, 1999), p. vi. 
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bodies come to be and pass away into one another, are they actual in 
some other way, separate from the elements?" 

So finally what are the principles, most truly? They are the opposi- 
tions which apply to the tangible; they are the bottom line, in a certain 
way, for the sensible, especially as we seek principles for matter. These 
oppositions are reducible to two sets in Aristotle’s view: hot and cold, 
moist and dry. As one would expect having seen what is required of 
them, the definitions are very subtle. 

The hot is that which brings together what is the same in kind. The 
cold is that which brings together both what is the same and what is 
of other kinds. These principles are concerned with unity, the unity of 
like with like and of like with unlike. It is the radical grounding of what 
appears in the sensible as qualitative difference—the way it can attain 
an independence in some natural things and the way it is one with other 
qualities in others. 

The moist and the dry are this relation to self and others which 
belongs to natural substances but understood as externality. The moist 
is the easily-bounded-without-self-bounding and the dry is the well-self- 
bounded-difficult-to-bound.? Externality here has become an aspect of 
the relation of a natural substance to itself and to others. 

The argument has brought out the difficulties of finding a unity of 
quality and quantity. The principles as defined here show both to be 
the result of a natural substance’s relation to self and to another or 
others. As we put it earlier, natural things are one and many, are on the 
way to themselves and from themselves continually. In generation and 
corruption there is a stable moment when one can say that a particular 
substance has come to be or passed away. It is this stable yet unstable 
relation to self that Aristotle is expressing in the primary oppositions. 
Their stability is especially expressed through the fact that these oppo- 
sites yield the four sensible and distinct primary bodies. Their instabil- 
ity is expressed in the fact that these bodies endlessly become and pass 
away into each other. It is the argument of this essay and, in my view, 
Aristotle’s whole treatise that if one can see the truth of quantity and 
quality united in natural substance as active and passive moments one 


'8 This is exactly the other side of the problem outlined by Gill in her treatment of 
the elements as the only true matter, op. cit., p. 47. 

19 These definitions and the play on “bounded” are beautifully brought out by Wil- 
liams, op. cit., p. 39. 
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can understand the elements. Earth passively holds together same and 
different qualities and actively is not going to be defined externally, or 
quantitatively, by anything else—so it is cold but primarily dry. Water 
is passively easily defined by its other but actively brings many things 
which are qualitatively different into unity—so it is moist but primar- 
ily cold. Air passively stands apart from the hard centre and from the 
many others disclosed in vision for instance but actively seeks any new 
boundary, upwards and downwards—it is hot but primarily moist. And 
finally fire is definite about its place, in a way its boundary is the whole, 
and it actively becomes only itself and leaves all else as impure—a dry 
substance which is primarily hot: that which leads to the unity of all 
distinctions in the divine sphere.” 

These elements cannot be reduced for the oppositions cannot be 
reduced (2.5) and for the same reason there cannot be an infinite or 
container (the last gasp of independence for quantity), for it will either 
be nothing or it will be one of these (2.5). And in a certain way the form 
is the simple bodies—their activity—and in another way, as matter, they 
are not active; they presuppose that which is independently form (2.10). 
This is the being of motion overcoming the occasional and disturbing 
not-being of generation and corruption. But not a motion which is uni- 
fied but one which is double (336a33ff.); the ultimate “stability” which 
has the difference or the “instability” we have sought: the sun. 


2 The special place of fire leads to the problem that fire seems determined exter- 
nally, by the cosmos itself, but the cosmos does not stand abstracted from the activity of 
fire. But see Philoponus, On Aristotle’s On Coming to Be and Perishing, 1.6-2.4, trans. C.J.F. 
Williams (Ithaca, 1999), p. 130. 


APPENDIX 


A Dialectical Exploration 


Any consideration of unseen principles of the visible changes in nature 
involves some relation to questions of creation. As an exercise in order 
to think the relation of the Aristotelian text to such questions I thought 
through the following as ways of approaching them. 


Creation is. 

The creator is. 

The created is. 

The creator takes up creation. 
The created takes up creation. 
Creation takes up the creator. 
The created takes up the creator. 
Creation takes up the created. 
The creator takes up the created. 


GUY C ES dE 


I append them here to indicate that Aristotle's text brings out the ten- 
sions between three and seven. I also want to go some little way towards 
settling the much debated matter of whether Robert Crouse holds to the 
view that the world was created or... what? In conversation one night 
(at Lake Centre, Lunenburg County) with Professor Crouse and some 
other contributors to this volume, we began to discuss the nine positions 
which arise. I can report that Robert was delighted at the method, sug- 
gesting that we would now become like those old men who have told the 
same Jokes so many times that they simply cite the number of the joke 
to enjoy their mutual laughter. Soon, it was suggested, philosophical 
dialogue would cease among us. A number would send us into realms of 
thought and another number in response would throw the whole group 
into new and impossible aporiae. As he was leaving, after satisfaction 
as to food and drink, and having, of course, completely mastered the 
logical relations of these positions, he threw back to us his final consid- 
erations as to creation: he said it was definitely in the relation of number 
four to number ten. 


IS ARISTOTLE’S COSMOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS 
COMPATIBLE WITH THE CHRISTIAN 
CONCEPT OF CREATION? 


Horst Seidl 


As is well known, Aristotle conceived the cosmos as ungenerated, inde- 
structible, and without beginning or end. When Christian theologians in 
the Middle Ages began to use Aristotle’s philosophy his cosmology pre- 
sented them with a problem, because according to Christian revelation 
the cosmos has been created by God and will be destroyed at the end of 
time. Thomas Aquinas sought to overcome this problem in his tractate 
De Aeternitate Mundi by taking the position that philosophical arguments 
cannot definitively determine whether the cosmos has a beginning or 
an end. In the following discussion we shall try to show that Aristotle’s 
conception of the cosmos not only does not simply contradict the con- 
ception of creation but also prepares it and can lead to it. 


Anstotle’s Doctrine of an Ungenerated and Imperishable Cosmos 


In De Caelo 1 and 2 Aristotle deals with the material bodies which com- 
pose the whole cosmos and posits that in contrast to the sublunar world, 
which is composed by the four elements (earth, water, air and fire), the 
supralunar heavenly spheres consist of a fifth element. Let us examine 
first Aristotle’s main thought in this treatise. 


Argument from the Material Nature of the Fifth Element with 
Its Circular Movement 


Whereas the four sublunar elements have rectilinear movements upward 
and downward, the fifth element, the so-called ether, is endowed with 
circular motion. De Caelo 3 determines the properties of the fifth ele- 
ment. It 1s neither light nor heavy, and persists without generation and 
destruction, as well as without growth and alteration (ayévntov Kat 
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&oVaptov Kai avavEss Kai &vaAAOiwtov),! because everything which 
comes to be originates from opposite states or properties, with an under- 
lying substrate,” which presupposes contrary movements. The circular 
movement, however, has no opposite and is continuous without begin- 
ning or end, as is explained in chapter 4. In view of the further questions 
which the Presocratics have already posed as to whether the universe 
is infinite and contains infinite worlds, Aristotle argues in chapters 5 
through 7 that there is no infinite body, and likewise argues in chapters 
8 and 9 that there cannot be more than one world or cosmos. The argu- 
ments are based on the observation of forced movements against natu- 
ral movements, on the understanding that heavy bodies’ natural motion 
is downward and light bodies’ is upward. Thus the natural position of 
the earth is in the center of the cosmos, and by contrast that of fire and 
the ether is in the uppermost region. If there were more worlds, they 
should consist of the same elements as our existing world and would 
have to arrange in the same pattern as our world, which therefore is the 
only existing one. 


Argument from the Nature of Time 


The proof of an ungenerated fifth element on the basis of its circular 
motion is confirmed by the proof that this motion is endless in time. Since 
time is by definition the measure or number of motion, as explained in 
Physics 4, Aristototle argued that circular motion, which has no begin- 
ning or end, is endless in time, because there is at every instant a prior 
and a posterior stage. In Metaphysics 12.6 Aristotle likewise argues from 
the nature of time—which always has for every present instant both a 
prior and a posterior stage—that there must be an endless movement, 
as is confirmed by the observation of the circular endless movement of 
the heaven.* 

We must also take up the definition of motion for which time is a 
property. In Physics 3 Aristotle defines motion as the passage from not 
being to being or from potential being to actual being (in the different 
categories). Hence motion is “the act of the potential being as such,” or 


! De Caelo 270a14-15. Quotations from Aristotle’s De Caelo are taken from W.K.C. 
Guthrie’s ed., On The Heavens, (Gambridge Mass., 1939). 

? See Aristotle’s Physics 1. 

* Metaphysics 1071b3—11. 
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“imperfect act.” Thus the thing moved is in every instant on the way to 
actual being, without having achieved it. 

Matter is, in itself, potential being according to Aristotle, because it 
serves as the material cause in the constitution of natural things, which 
are plants, animals, and man. ‘Therefore the simple elements can share 
in the timeless being of the formal causes only indirectly by circular 
motion in endless time, which the fifth element of the heavenly spheres 
expresses simply and fully. But the four inferior elements of earth, water, 
air and fire, also express a cyclic movement of generations and corrup- 
tions in each other, as they turn continuously from one element into 
another. Furthermore, natural things manifest cyclic movements, such 
as the seasons and the generation of new individuals in order to con- 
serve the species. In this way the corruptible things participate in incor- 
ruptible and eternal being, and mortal things in immortal being“ 

According to Aristotle’s doctrine, time is correlated to movement, 
whereas the instant, as “the principle of time,” is correlated to the being 
of the thing moved. A material thing in a circular motion, by its own 
nature participates in an imperfect way in the being of the formal cause 
to which it is coordinated. 


Argument from the Formal Cause 


The argument for this world as unique refers to the two constitutive 
causes of all natural things, namely the material cause in relation to the 
formal cause.” The definition that aims at the essence of the things by 
abstraction from their concrete matter corresponds mainly with the for- 
mal cause. Aristotle responds firstly to a possible objection: In the case 
when we are incapable of grasping the essence of the individuals of a 
species, or when we know only a single individual, we are constrained 
to comprehend its essence together with its concrete matter. Now our 
world is sensible and perceptible only as a single world with its form in 
this concrete matter. But we can distinguish from this sensible world its 
pure form without its concrete matter, admitting that this form in itself 
can occur in different matters. Thus it cannot be excluded that there 


^ Cf Plato, Symposium, which expresses the conservation of the species through the 
generations as a way of sharing in eternity. 


5 De Caelo 277527 ff. 
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are more worlds than this one. Aristotle, however, meets this objection.? 
Although the distinction between the two kinds of definition is right (the 
one considering the form in matter, the other abstracting from it) and 
we know no other world than the actual one, nevertheless the assump- 
tion of a plurality of worlds is not necessary. The decisive reason for 
only one world is this: our existing world contains all matter, so there 
cannot be other worlds in other matters. 

Besides this argument from the material cause, in Metaphysics 12.8 
Aristotle offers another from the standpoint of the formal cause,’ using 
the sublime truth to which chapter 6 has arrived at, namely that the 
essence of the first metaphysical principle is the pure act of its being 
without any matter? Aristotle turns here to a plurality of immaterial 
causes, obviously in view of the unmoved movers, explained later on in 
chapter 8. But the concept of the very principle in which essence and 
actual being are identical can be true only of a unique one; indeed two 
substances with this characteristic would not differ from each other but 
coincide in one. 

In chapter 8 the argument for there being only one cosmos runs this 
way. If there exist many individual worlds, they must have specifically 
only one formal principle but numerically many—each one in one indi- 
vidual. Now that which is specifically one but occurs in many individual 
instances has matter. For example, the formal principles in many human 
individuals are distributed in different matters. But the first metaphysi- 
cal formal principle has no matter, for it is pure act or perfection of 
being.” According to this proof the first metaphysical principle, which 
has no matter in that it is pure act, is transcendent to the world, which 
contains all matter in combination with the different immanent formal 
causes, like the unmoved movers of the heavenly spheres and the souls 
of the sublunar animals. 

The force of this proof relies on the transcendence of the first prin- 
ciple. Indeed, it does not constitute with the world a unity, as the soul 
constitutes with the body an animal. For then nothing would hinder us 


5 De Caelo 278a22 ff. 

7 Metaphysics 1074a31—38. 

8 Get dpa eivan &pyiiv vovxütry No À ovota évépyera. čti toivov voróta Set THs ot oto; 
etvar ğvev KANG (Metaphysics 1071b19—20). Cf. my edition: Aristoteles? Metaphysik: Bücher 
VII(Z )-XIV(N), with introduction and commentary by Horst Seidl, 3rd ed. (Hamburg, 
1991). 

9 tò dé ti v etvar oùk Éyei Anv 16 np&xov, &vceAéyevoc yåp (Metaphysics 1074a35-36). 
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from assuming many worlds of this kind, as there are many animals of 
a species. The first principle, however, is the transcendent formal and 
final cause which “moves as a beloved being.” Thus the proof presup- 
poses the discussion in chapter 7,!° along with the preceding distinction 
of two final causes, one in the moved beings (the animals), and one “in 
the unmoved beings" (the immaterial substances).'! The whole cosmos 
is essentially ordered towards this first principle which remains out- 
side, just as an army has its essential order from the general who stands 
above it.'? 

Chapter 9 of De Caelo 1 concludes with a theological argument, which 
states that, outside of the heavenly spheres there 1s no matter in space 
and time, but there are only “the divine beings" (xà Octo), living eter- 
nally in the best and totally immutable life. We obviously have to think 
here of the divinities or souls, ascribed to the heavenly spheres, the stars 
and planets. 


Answer to a Modern Problem of Interpretation 


Modern scholars are confronted with the problem of two opposite con- 
ceptions in De Caelo: a theological one, which explains the movements 
of the stars by a divine first unmoved mover, and a mechanistic one, 
according to which the celestial spheres or stars are already endowed 
with circular movement.'* Guthrie tries to solve the problem by an evo- 
lution in the development of Aristotle’s thought. He sees three stages. 
First, in De Philosophia Aristotle understands that the celestial bodies are 
animated by a will which moves them unnaturally in a circular motion. 
Second, in De Caelo Aristotle understands that the circular motion is 
no longer unnatural and proper to the celestial bodies themselves. And 
third, in Metaphysics 12 he understands that celestial bodies do not have 
their own self-motion but are nevertheless alive and moved by a divine 
immaterial substance which evokes in them desire to perfection. 


10 «wet 61 Os épouevov (Metaphysics 1072b3—4). 

1! Metaphysics 1072b1—3. Regarding this important distinction of the twofold final 
cause, see my commentary in Aristoteles’ Metaphysik VII-XIV, pp. 564 f£; and also my 
article “On the Concept of God in Aristotle’s De Philosophia," in L’Anstote perdu (Rome— 
Athens, 1995), 69-90. 

? Aristotle uses this example in Metaphysics 12.10. 

13 De Caelo 278b9 ff. 

^ W.K.C. Guthrie discusses this problem in detail in the introduction to his edition, 
pp. xv ff 
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It does not, however, seem convincing to me that in De Caelo two dif 
ferent conceptions, a theological and a mechanistic, are in conflict. The 
places which speak of the divine beings as enthroned on the upmost heav- 
enly sphere are not extraneous elements added to a mechanistic image 
of self-moving bodies, but belong essentially to Aristotle’s cosmology in 
De caelo. Indeed, the circular self-motion of the celestial spheres, planets, 
and stars does not render superfluous the immaterial divine substances 
or movers; for they effect the directions of their celestial movements. 
We can even say that it is more theological to understand the celestial 
bodies with local self-motion, because it avoids thinking that the divine 
immaterial beings cause local motion instead of directing it with their 
voluntary acts. Only in this way are they moving and final causes. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to distinguish between the first mover, 
which is the soul of the first celestial sphere, as argued in the Physics 7—8, 
and the first moving and final cause in Metaphysics 12.7.'° 


Argument from the Nature of the Indestructible 


Chapters 10 through 12 of De Caelo 1 answer the question whether the 
world is ungenerated and indestructible. First, they examine the vari- 
ous opinions of the Presocratics; and second, they clarify the differ- 
ent meanings of the terms ‘ungenerated’ and ‘generated,’ as well as 
‘destructible’ and ‘indestructible.’ The word ‘ungenerated’ (ayévntos) 
has various meanings. First, it means that which once was not and now 
is without a process of becoming (yevéo8an or yéveots), as, for instance, 
in the case of touch and motion: “for it is not possible, they say, to become 
touching or moving”!* Second, it can mean something which does not 
exist, although it is capable of coming or of having come into existence. 
Third, it can mean that which cannot come-to-be, under any circum- 
stances, without passing between existence and non-existence. 

The meanings of ‘generated’ and ‘generable’ follow correspondingly. 
The word ‘indestructible’ (&@8aptoc) means first, that which passes from 
being to not-being without a process of destruction (p8apt6c), as in the 
case of contacts or motions which now exist and now do not without a 
passage of passing away, second, that which now exists, but is capable of 


'S The distinction has been explained in my treatise Beiträge zu Aristoteles? Naturphiloso- 
phe (Amsterdam, 1995), pp. 60 ff. 
16 De Caelo 280b5—10. 
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not exisüng in the future, and third, in its strict sense, that which exists 
and which cannot be destroyed, so that it might cease to exist later." 
Aristotle emphasizes that these meanings are based on the concepts of 
‘possible’ (or ‘potential’) and ‘impossible’ in reference to real potencies 
aiming at an end, with an utmost limit, which cannot be exceeded. 

Relying on this presupposition Aristotle arrives at the thesis that if 
anything has the faculty both of being and of not being it can only exer- 
cise each for a limited time. For a being which is always itself excludes 
the potentiality to become or to be the opposite. Hence the conclusion 
that what exists for an infinite time cannot have the potentiality of being 
destroyed; it must be essentially indestructible. It is therefore ungener- 
ated as well, because generation presupposes a foregoing stage of not 
being. 

The presupposition made above requires that there are only three 
kinds of being: first, that which must always be, second, that which can- 
not ever be, and third, that which is intermediate between these—some- 
thing that at one time is and at another time is not.'? The cosmos belongs 
to the first kind by virtue of the indestructible matter of the heavens. 


The Difference between Generation and Creation from a Christian Viewpoint 


So far we have dealt only with Aristotle’s arguments for an ungenerated 
and indestructible cosmos. Many details of the ancient view of the cos- 
mos, as expressed by Aristotle, have been refuted by physics and astron- 
omy in modern times, in particular the understanding that there are 
animated celestial spheres of a special matter (the ether) endowed by 
circular motion. Nevertheless, there remain some generally valid points 
in Aristotle’s natural philosophy and cosmology which merit consider- 
ation today. For instance, Aristotle had the insight that the analysis of 
complex matter leads to simple elements (atoms and their particles), 
which manifest a nature different from that of the complex things and 
their specific matters. The simple elements do not come-to-be and pass 
away in the same manner as the complex things do, nor do they, it 
seems, exist in space and time, in the same way as the complex things. 


17 De Caelo 280b26-34. 
'8 De Caelo 281a28—b25. 
19 De Caelo 281b25-282a22. 
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Valid also is Aristotle’s understanding that elementary matter is already 
endowed with motion. Indeed, he has trouble finding in anorganic bod- 
ies their proper moving causes, such as souls in living beings. In the 
inanimate bodies, like stone and air, Aristotle finds, instead of proper 
moving causes, only the factors which produce their heaviness or light- 
ness and which remove the obstacles of their natural motion. Aristotle's 
realistic conception of time, as related to the movement of corporeal 
bodies, is also still acceptable for modern physics. ‘The hypothesis today 
of a cosmos in endless motion, without beginning or end in time, is 
based upon the same conception of time, which admits at every given 
instant a prior and a posterior stage. 

The reception of Aristotelian philosophy in Christian theology, how- 
ever, causes problems, especially regarding the cosmos. Aristotle’s con- 
ception of an ungenerated cosmos would seem to stand in contradiction 
to the Christian conception of a cosmos which has been created by 
God. 

Although the creation of the world is not only a truth of revelation, 
but can be known by human reason too, in fact the first elaborated 
philosophical doctrine of creation, which we find in St. Augustine, was 
inspired by the Bible. Augustine teaches that the world has been cre- 
ated ex nihilo, i.e. from no pre-available matter. This conception stands 
in contrast with the intra-mundane things which originate always from 
a specific matter. Furthermore, whereas things in the world are gener- 
ated in space and time the world on the whole is not generated in space 
and time; rather space and time come into existence with the creation 
of the world, not before the world.?? Because of the essential difference 
between the generation of the intra-mundane things and that of the 
whole world, a new term of ‘creation’ is introduced for the extraordi- 
nary mode by which the whole world enters into being. 

As St. Thomas Aquinas integrates Aristotelian philosophy into 
Christian theology, he addresses this problem of the Aristotelian con- 
ception of the cosmos, by stating that philosophy cannot decide defini- 
tively the question as to whether or not the cosmos has a beginning 
and an end. Otherwise, he follows St. Augustine’s doctrine of the cre- 
ation of the world?! In his De Aeternitate Mundi Thomas explains the 


2 See De Civitate Dei, De Vera Religione, and the profound reflections upon time in 


Confessiones 10—13. 
?! See especially Summa Theologiae, 1.44 ff. 
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philosophical irrefutability of an eternal cosmos not from the side of its 
matter but from the side of the immaterial substances (the angels), on 
the ground that it cannot be excluded philosophically that God by his 
act of will created the angels as coeternal with Himself. In allowing the 
validity of the opinion that the world has existed always, ‘Thomas makes 
three observations. First, he explains that it is a grave error to assume 
that the world has existed always without having been caused by a first 
principle, namely God. Second, he refutes the objection that God cannot 
create something coeternal with Himself. Third, to the further objection 
that something eternal cannot come to be because it would heretically 
presuppose “a passive potency which had been always" ( ponere potentiam 
passwam semper fuisse: quod haereticum est). Thomas answers that the objec- 
tion is not cogent, because there can exist immaterial beings, created 
without pre-available matter, as has happened with the angels. Hence 
the assumption of an eternal world is not contradictory in itself. 

Thomas takes the same position in the Tertia Via in the Summa Theo- 
logiae which concludes from the fact of actually existing things that not 
all their causes can be potential, but that some must be necessary, and a 
first one absolutely necessary.” The premises have the following impli- 
cation, which he takes from Aristotle: “That which can possibly not 
exist, at some time does not exist” (quod possibile est non esse, quandoque 
non est). Thus, if all causes would be only potential, 1.e., having a mate- 
rial cause, but no formal, efficient, and final cause, “then once nothing 
existed in real things" (aliquando mhil fuit in rebus). Modern scholars mis- 
understand this proposition, as if it would say that at a certain moment 
“nothing had existed.” The text, however, speaks precisely of “nothing 
in real things.” This does not exclude the thought that their matter, the 
principle of potentiality for all natural things, had always existed before- 
hand without there being any of them, since their matter was not yet 
combined with their formal, efficient, and final causes. We can even say 
that the argument is stronger with the assumption of pre-existing matter 
in endless time; for this understanding leads cogently to the proof that 
there must be relatively necessary non-material causes immanent in real 
things and also a first, transcendent, and absolutely necessary cause in 
order to explain that there exist things now actually. 

I want to address briefly a modern objection against the premise of 
the Tertia Via, which states that it commits a “quantifier shift” because 


22 Summa Theologiae, 1.2.3. 
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it takes from the possibility that some things at some time do not exist 
(... quia quod possibile est non esse, aliquando non est) the conclusion that at 
some time nothing existed (... aliquando nihil fuit in rebus). This conclusion 
is false. If there is the possibility for all x to perish, it does not yet follow 
that there is a moment at which all x have perished.? 

To this objection I wish to remark that it points rightly to a fallacy, 
if one is attempting to draw the conclusion that a predicate belongs 
to all elements of the class from the mere fact that it belongs to sev- 
eral elements (at least one) of a class. The passage from single instances 
to all instances of a class regarding a certain property is not, however, 
inadmissible, but actually necessary and indispensable when we work 
through the cognitive process of offering a definition, which, according 
to the tradition, is an inductive process, leading from some empirical 
instances to a universal knowledge of a cause. The definition is no proof 
at all, but enters in the first premises of the definitions. 

The Tertia Via starts from single empirical things and passes then to 
a universal statement that everything which exists with the potentiality 
of not existing after a certain time does not exist any longer. This state- 
ment aims at the material cause, which is everything only potentially. As 
can be seen plainly, the universal feature is essentially different from that 
which can be observed empirically. It aims at the causes. On the con- 
trary, modern scholars intend the universal gained by induction only as 
something generalized, as a quantitative enlargement of the empirical 
single instances of a class (often using accidental features as examples). 

In conclusion, we can state that the argument of the Tertia Via is in 
plain accord with the arguments in De Aeternitate Mundi. It does not prove 
positively a beginning of the cosmos. Rather it admits the possibility of 
an endless duration of the cosmos in time in consideration of its matter. 


Anstotle’s Doctrine as Compatible with the Christian Concept of Creation 


We can now state that Aristotle’s conception of the cosmos is not only 
not contradictory to the Christian view of the cosmos created by God, 


3 These objections are discussed at greater length in my article Anmerkungen zum 
Gottesbeweis des Thomas v. Aquin Aus dem Méglichen und Notwendigen” in Ontologie und 
Theologie: Beiträge zum Problem der Metaphysik des Aristoteles und Thomas v. Aquin, ed. M. Lutz- 
Bachmann (Frankfurt am Main, 1988), pp. 65-77. 
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but rather preparatory for it. It is not contradictory because it conceives 
the cosmos as endless in time, without beginning and end. The only real 
difference is that it excludes a beginning in time. Since, on the contrary, 
the Bible teaches a beginning and an end of this visible world, Christian 
thinkers like St. Augustine were forced to seek for the world a totally 
different mode of entering into being than that of the generation of the 
intra-mundane things. This other mode was found in the new concep- 
tion of creation. Hence the Aristotelian position was not a hindrance 
but rather a stimulus of seeking and finding this new conception. 


Aristotle’s Reflection on the Changeless Essences of the Things 


Seen more closely, Christian thinkers could even find some hints in Aris- 
totle for the conception of the beginning and end of something outside 
of time. Aristotle indicates this totally different mode of entering into 
being , not with regard to the whole cosmos, but rather with regard to 
the essence of empirical things. 

In Metaphysics 7.4 ff Aristotle develops his doctrine of essence, 
approaching it by the method of definition, which looks for the essential 
features in the empirical things, under the aspect of each species. This 
method selects systematically those features which are predicated per se 
(ka@” aùtó) from the things and aims at the constitutive causes in them. 
Thus the genus proximum is referred to the material cause, but the differen- 
tia specifica, on the contrary, to the formal, efficient, and final cause.” 

In opposition to Plato, who identified the essence of the things in 
each species through their common or universal characteristics and thus 
established the so called Ideas, Aristotle arrives at a new conception of 
essence. On the one hand, he follows his master against the Presocratics 
in assuming the formal, efficient, and final causes as well as the mate- 
rial causes, but on the other hand he criticizes their separation from the 
sensible things of which they are the essences. The Stagirite underlines 
that no universal as such is a substance and conceives essences as the 
immanent causes in empirical things which constitute their being deter- 
minate things of a certain species. 

The new conception of the essence conveys also a new conception of 
individual things. Whereas in Plato they were only fugitive, changeable 


?* See especially, chapter 12; in chapter 17 the causal aspect is introduced explicitly. 
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phenomena, Aristotle considers them as primary substances, which on 
the one hand have changeable, accidental characteristics, but on the 
other hand have also permanent, essential characteristics. 

Whereas Plato denominates the essence as ti éot1 Aristotle expresses 
his new conception of essence in the formula tò ti ñv eivou, referring 
to the being of the individual things; indeed, he expands his formula 
at times like this, tò tt T|v eivot TO 1otQóe oóuan, or like this, todto 8” 
TV tò &vi eivor. With this possessive dative he shows that he means the 
being proper to every individual thing.” 

Since individual things are complex, containing accidental and essen- 
tial features, the essence coincides partly with the individual thing, as 
chapter 6 states. Hence the question arises whether the essence as well 
as the individual thing has a coming-to-be and a passing-away. The 
answer is negative; for nothing can come-to-be without something 
which exists already, i.e. through constitutive causes. The generation of 
natural things like plants and animals proceeds through the union of a 
material and a formal cause. Now it is impossible that these causes again 
are generated by the union of a material and a formal cause; that would 
lead to a regressus ad infinitum.* The truth is that the material and the 
formal cause, i.e. the essence and the “prime substance" (tò tt ñv etvo 
&k&o1ov xai TV xpóxnv ovotav),? are when they are, and are not when 
they are not, “without coming-to-be and passing-away" (&veu yevéoeoG 
Kai pBopüs eici Kai oox eiotv).?? 

In De Caelo 1.11, as we have seen above, Aristotle makes a similar 
reflection with regard to the accidents of a substance, which have their 
own essences derived from the causes of the substance. The text there 
notes that touch and movement are “ungenerated,” because they are 
“without generation and change" (&vev yevéoews Kai uevooAfc).? So 
too they are “indestructible,” for when they first were and then are no 
longer, they are not “without passing-away" (Ott &vev 100 $0et(peo0oa 
npótepov oðoon Üotepov oùk £otv).?? 

It is manifest that these reflections, as in Metaphysics 7 and De Caelo 
l, are very important and valuable in preparing for the conception of 


? 1035b5 and 1041219. 

2 |033b3-4. 

" 1032b2. 

2 7.15 (1039b23-24) cf. 8.3 (1043b14-)1. 
2 De Caelo 280b6. 

3 De Caelo 280b28-29. 
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the creation of the whole cosmos. In St. Augustine I could not find any 
direct references to Aristotle, but indirect influence cannot be excluded. 
We see in other cases that Augustine approaches significant Aristotelian 
thought without reference to him. For example, in De Civitate Dei 8, as he 
gives his report on the “Platonic books” (by which he means Plotinus’s 
Enneads), he summarizes their doctrine in such a way that it resembles 
Aristotelian metaphysics. Augustine ascribes to the first transcendent 
divine cause the identity of being, living, and knowing, whereas Plotinus 
distributes the three activities to the three divine hypostases. Only Aris- 
totle makes them coincide in the one transcendent substance.?! It is dif 
ficult to say whether Augustine rediscovers Aristotelian truths through 
similar thought processes or draws them from indirect traditions. 


Timeless Being and Eternity according to Aristotle 


Before concluding our considerations, let us return to the texts in De 
caelo 1.9 which speak of the divine beings, enthroned above the first 
heaven: “They are changeless, impassive and live for the whole eternity 
in the best and most independent form of life.”*? These theological texts 
are not “isolated to a transcendent mover... which have no organic con- 
nexion with the general arguments of the treatise,” as Guthrie puts it.” 
Rather they are the final, culminating viewpoints of the treatise, open- 
ing up our perspective from the material cosmos and its heavenly, end- 
less circular motion to the immaterial substances to which the heavenly 
spheres of the visible cosmos are subordinated. 

These divine beings are certainly to be identified with the 54 movers 
of Metaphysics 12.8. They are not “transcendent,” because as they form 
with the heavenly bodies or spheres the so-called celestial animals, they 
function as their immanent soul-principles. Nor are they identical with 
the corporeal heavenly bodies, as Guthrie supposes.** The eternity of 
the visible cosmos, based on the endless circular motion of the heav- 
enly spheres, is only an image of the prototype, the authentic eternity 


3! See Metaphysics 12.6—7, where he describes it as most perfect life and pure intel- 
lectual activity. 

$2 979a2 1-23. 

33 Guthrie, pp. xxvi-xxvii. (see note 14 above) 

34 “We may grant, then, that in the De Caelo we are enabled to see a stage of Aris- 
totle’s thought at which the sphere of the fixed stars, the highest corporeal entity, is at 
the same time the highest entity of all” (p. xxix). 
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of the immaterial beings. (We must recognize here in Aristotle an echo 
of Plato's Timaeus.) The theological text, cited above, continues with 
the definition of eternity, starting with a pre-philosophical meaning of 
the word aióv, which signifies the whole life-time as the end (téAo¢) 
of the life of an individual.? Hence the true eternity of the immaterial 
divine substances is defined as the end (téAoc¢) of the universe which 
embraces the whole of time and infinity (tò tov návta xpóvov Kat THY 
ànerpiav TEpLexov TEAOG aióv GTV. 

Just as the concepts of “ungenerated,” “indestructible,” “possible” 
or “potential,” and “impossible” are more than names or logical terms, 
so too the concept of “eternity” is based realistically on material or 
immaterial potencies to be or to live. Hence, the improper eternity of 
the celestial matter expresses an imperfect potency which obtains its 
being only imperfectly at every instant of the infinite movement. On the 
contrary, the proper eternity of the immaterial celestial souls? is due to 
a perfect immaterial potency which possesses in one stable instant (nunc 
stans, cf. instans) the fullness of its whole perfect life, without develop- 
ment or change. 

Correspondingly, as terrestrial things move in space and time, the 
present instant (vov) has priority over past and future, revealing in it its 
actual being something quite different from motion. Seen more closely, 
the argument that the material cosmos exists in infinite time without 
beginning or end on account of its circular celestial motion, relies prop- 
erly on every present instant in which it continues in being always again 
and again, even if only imperfectly. 

The imperfect eternity of the visible cosmos, expressing itself in an 
infinite circular motion of the heaven, depends on an immaterial being 
with a perfect eternal life, as Aristotle points out in De Caelo: “In depen- 
dence on it all other things have their existence and their life."?* This 
causal dimension opens the way for seeking, under the stimulus of the 
Christian revelation, a more profound causal relation between a first 
divine principle and the visible cosmos and to find that relation in the 
conception of creation. 


5» 66. 


5 279a23—95. 

36 279a26-27. 

?' And also of the first transcendent principle, the “god,” of Metaphysics 12.7. 
38 De Caelo 279a29—30 (Guthrie's translation). 
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A final observation may be added regarding the Marxist criticism 
against every religion, as well as the Christian faith in God, Creator of 
the world. The main argument is materialistic; it considers the world in 
itself only as matter to which endless processes of generation and cor- 
ruption belong, so that there is no need to assume a transcendent imma- 
terial God who has created it. This argument, however, fails completely 
to take into account that the processes of generations in the world which 
seem to be endless in time do not exclude the whole world’s entering 
into being through a totally different mode than the intra-mundane 
generations, namely outside of time and “without generation,” to use 
the Aristotelian expression. To account for this mode of entering into 
being the Christian theologians and philosophers introduced the term 
creation. Considered more accurately, God has created the basic prin- 
ciples of natural things —material causes, and formal, efficient, and final 
causes—with their capacity to constitute natural things in the process of 
change or evolution. 

God, in Christian understanding, creates in every human being the 
intellectual principle—as accords with Aristotle’s doctrine that the intel- 
lect “comes in from outside.” This understanding confirms the new 
mode of coming-to-be, as elaborated above, because the entrance of 
the intellect in the embryo is incommensurable with space and time. 
The same standpoint is just as valid for the thoughts of the intellect in 
everyone as they grow up. Their thoughts are again incommensurable 
with space and time: they come and go, they are and are no longer, 
they lack spatio-temporal, measurable processes of coming-to-be and 
passing away. For this reason God’s creation traditionally has been com- 
pared with his divine thinking. Every creature is, so to speak, a thought 
of God. 


MAKING SENSE OF CREATIVE HORIZONS IN THE 
THOUGHT OF ARISTOTLE, PLOTINUS, AND PLATO 


Kevin Corrigan 


For creating is bringing a form into being, and this 1s filling all things 
with contemplation. 

(tò yàp noiwiv eivai ti eidog &oti noteîv, toto Sé goti nóvta 
TAnpficar Oeopítoc) 


Enneads 11.8 (30) 7 


Could anything be more suggestive and yet more profoundly obscure 
than to suggest that the creation of anything involves filling everything 
with contemplation? HAnpodv means to fill or to sate, as in the phrases 
“to fill oneself full of food" (Bopas wvxfiv Anpodv) or “to glut one's 
rage” (sov rAnpodv). It also means “to impregnate,” i.e., to fill full of 
seed.! Derivatively it appears to refer to psychic states as, for example, in 
the phrases to be full of hope, care, or thought, as in Plato (Laws 865a; 
Rep. 494c; Politicus 290d). But even granted that there might be some 
sense in this strange use of rAnpoôv by Plotinus,? how can any amount 
of seeing, beholding, philosophic reasoning, or contemplation (Oecpío) 
of the mind fill anything—except metaphorically?? When Plato argues 
in Republic 9 that the philosophic life 1s the most authentic because it is 
“filled” more truly by things which “exist more” than other forms of 
life (cf. 585a—e; 586e), some commentators find themselves at a loss to 
know what he means.* Yet Plotinus is surely stranger still, for he seems 


! See rAnp6o, H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, rev. and aug. H.S. Jones, A Greek-English 
Lexicon (Oxford, 1940), hereafter cited as LSF. 

? See xAnpotv, J.H. Sleeman and G. Pollet, Lexicon Plotinianum (London, 1980), here- 
after cited as LP 

* For different views of this vexed question of metaphor in Plotinus (a major problem 
too for modernity and postmodernity) see W. Beierwaltes, “Die Metaphysik des Lichtes 
in der Philosophie Plotins,” Zeitschrift für Philosophische Forschung 15 (1961), pp. 334—62; 
R. Ferwerda, La signification des images et des métaphores dans la pensée de Plotin (Groningen, 
1965); K. Corrigan, “Light and Metaphor in Plotinus and St. Thomas Aquinas,” The 
Thomist 57, 2 (1993) 187-99. 

* See, for example, W.K.C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, Vol. 4 (Cambirdge, 
1975), pp. 541-2; LM. Crombie, An Examination of Plato’s Doctrines (New York, 1962), 
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to suggest that all creativity presupposes that everything be filled not with 
being, but with seeing. But by “everything” does he mean sensibilia or 
intelligibilia or both? Does he include cows and teapots, for instance, or 
only their intelligible archetypes? And this is where I should have aban- 
doned my quest for meaning but for the dim thought that Aeschylus 
seemed to have held a not dissimilar view in the Oresteia, which I might 
represent as follows: individual actions occur in a context much larger 
than their immediate topography; consequently, purification of uiaoua 
involves not only forgiveness and expiation, but a new order of being 
for every dimension of existence (country, city, human beings, the gods 
above and below) and a new insight into reality (i.e. persuasion over 
violence). Could it be reasonable, I asked myself, to think of this view 
as profoundly meaningful in drama and simultaneously meaningless 
babble in philosophy? Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Plotinus, each in his own way seems committed to the view that it 1s 
at our own peril and that of civilization that we make the world in our 
own image and likeness.? Might not Plotinus's statements seem nonsen- 
sical to me because they are stating something which I might have lost 
even the capacity to understand? And so in this article I want to see if I 


pp. 135-42; R.C. Cross and A.D. Woozley, Plato’s Republic: A Philosophical Commentary 
(London, 1970), p. 267; and on the question of degrees of reality generally, the classic 
essay by G. Vlastos, *Degrees of Reality in Plato," JVew Essays on Plato and Aristotle, ed. 
J.R. Bambrough (London, 1965), pp. 1-19. 

? What I have in mind in each case is something like the profound miscommunica- 
tion between Creon and Antigone, after the celebratory ode to man's achievements, 
in Sophocles's Antigone and especially the tragic, anti-heroic character of Creon who, 
however plausibly in the circumstances of the drama, defines the situation as he sees 
it, but gets it so terribly wrong; or Pentheus in Euripides's Bacchae, whose own deeper 
prurient curiosity, under the influence of Dionysus, betrays his official antagonism to the 
Bacchic revelries with devastating results; or again Jason, in the Medea, whose breaking 
of his vows to Medea and determination to do as he wills alone, leads to the murder 
of his children but at the same time to the tacit understanding (however distasteful for 
a fifth century audience viewing the outrageous, murderous gloating of Medea herself) 
that to break such vows is to act with barbarity and to invite the possibility that one may 
be treated with equal or worse barbarity by the victim of such one-sided a view. To take 
but one example from Plato, from the Republic, an image must be “destroyed” in order 
for the person who would pursue dialectic as the u&0nua of the good to see through it 
(c£. Republic 6, 510d-e, 533c-d), for this is the only way that the dialectician can see as a 
whole (cvvóntioc) (537c). For Aristotle in the Ethics, there must be a viewpoint which 
goes beyond even human-species interests to include the good of the whole cosmos, 
and this is the meaning of oogta (Nicomachean Ethics V1.7). Finally, Plotinus’s view may 
be summed up in a telling sentence from Enneads I.4 (46) 6: *... the real drive of desire 
of our soul is towards that which is greater than itself. When that 1s present with it, it is 
filled and at rest, and this is the way of living it really wills.” 
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can make any sense of what Plotinus has to say. My hunch is that he is 
talking about being or even ovota (individual “stuff”)® very much inside 
the tradition of Plato and Aristotle, and so any light we can shed upon 
his meaning in III.8 will also be useful for understanding Plato and Aris- 
totle on the subject of creation and creativity.’ I also have one thesis, or 
prejudice, which I should inform you of at the outset. Since the 18th 
century we seem to have lost the landscape of being or oo6to.—which 
is why we cannot understand its language.? I think it inevitable that 
without some concerted rediscovery of this landscape, the paradigms of 
solitary administrative power and equally solitary, narcissistic powerless- 
ness (if I can call them that) will continue to characterize what we as a 
society really think about the sources of creation and creativity. 

So what does Plotinus mean? ‘To create is to cause a form to exist and 
this is equivalent to an active filling of everything with contemplation. 
But surely tò motetv is mistranslated? If I make something, I do not gen- 
uinely “create” it; I do not make the matter and the form of x solely out 
of my own power or activity. Instead, I take an x already existing and 
make it xy or yz by implanting or conveying a new form. So the kind of 
making Plotinus seems to be talking about is not “creation” (either out 
of nothing or out of my own activity), but simply imposing a form upon 
some already existent item. But this can hardly be the case, for why 
should the simple imposition of form require that everything be satu- 
rated with contemplation? Any artist—or any parent for that matter— 
can cause a form to exist without cosmic or hypercosmic pretentions. If, 
as Aristotle says, art does not deliberate,’ then part of the cutting edge 
of "great art," it might be claimed, is precisely its lack or abandonment 
of divine, hypercosmic pretentions. Chekhov's short stories, for exam- 
ple, are models of such non-pretensiousness. Indeed, one might argue 
that great art involves a certain disappearance of the active artist in the 
art-work produced. Yet if making involves an active filling, then Plotinus 


ê For the complex and concrete meanings of odoia sce LSF, for usage in Plato sce, 
F. Ast, Lexicon Platonicum (Leipzig, 1835; repr. Bonn, 1956), in Aristotle, H. Bonitz, Index 
Aristotelicus (Graz, 1955), and in Plotinus, LP. 

? The question of any comparable or cognate notion of “creation” (Latin: creare) in 
Plato's Timaeus or Aristotle's ungenerated universe or in Plotinus's hypostases (where we 
may, with caution, speak of *making"— Greek: motetv) is a much debated and complex 
point which I shall not go into here where my purpose is more restricted. 

* Cf. K. Corrigan, “Being and the eclipse of soul: Plato and the philosophical tradi- 
tion," in Diadoché. Revista de Estudios de Filosofía Platónica y Cristiana (2001), pp. 7-18. 

? Physics 2.8, 199b28. 
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seems to restrict such creativity to an individual, consciously intentional 
activity. Again, however, this cannot be the case, since most activities 
for Plotinus are unconscious, in the sense that they are unmediated by 
discursive self-consciousness, and this is especially true of the creative 
generative act from the One which eternally makes intellect, soul, and 
everything else." So, does Plotinus equate such creative making with 
spiritual “filling” only, in much the same way as some Plato scholars 
understand Plato’s statements in Republic 9 about the philosophic life 
being filled with “more being” than other kinds of life?!! The answer is 
negative, for Plotinus is actually referring to physical generation, among 
other things, in this passage, i.e., animal reproduction. So let me situate 
this passage in its proper context. 

Enneads 111.8 (30), along with V8 (31), and V5 (32), argue for the 
view that contemplation or philosophic wisdom, far from being private 
or external to the world—as the Gnostics appear to hold'*—is the fun- 
damental form of all natural making and, indeed, of all life. Every- 
thing—even plant life—is either contemplation, so that even nature’s 
life, which Plotinus quaintly represents as a silent contemplation con- 
stantly giving rise to bodily forms (III.8 (30) 4, 3-10), is a form of living 
intelligibility or thought (vonotg), no matter how lowly; and these forms 
of living thought (plant life, making, action, sensation, imagination, and 
intellectual activity itself) become more unified the more they “hasten” 
to the intimate unity-in-duality of intellect, where thinking and object 


10 See especially the “locus classicus,” Enneads V.2 (11) 1. 


See above note 4. 

? Cf IL9 (33) 18, 35-6. 

* On the Gnostic (and Sethian Gnostic) background to what the Germans have 
called the Grosschrifi or big work, divided by Porphyry into 4 treatises, see V. Cilento, Plo- 
tino. Paideia antignostica (Firenze, 1971); C. Elsas, Neuplatonische und Gnostische Weltablehnung 
in der Schule Plotins (Berlin-New York, 1975); DJ. O'Meara, “Gnosticism and the Making 
of the World in Plotinus,” in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism: Proceedings of the International 
Conference on Gnosticism at Yale, New Haven, Connecticut, March 28-31, 1978, vol. 1: The School 
of Valentinus, ed. B. Layton, SHR 41 (Leiden, 1980), pp. 364-78; A.P. Bos, “World-views 
in Collision: Plotinus, Gnostics, and Christians,” in Plotinus amid Gnostics and Christians, 
ed. D.T. Runia (Amsterdam, 1984), 11-28; F. Garcia Bazan, Platino y la Gnosis (Buenos- 
Aires, 1981); K. Corrigan and P O’Cleirigh, “Plotinian Scholarship from 1971 to 
1986,” in Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt, 2.36.1, pp. 571-623; J.D. Turner, 
“Gnosticism and Platonism: The Platonizing Sethian Texts from Nag Hammadi in their 
Relation to Later Platonic Literature," in Neoplatonism and Gnosticism, ed. R.T. Wallis and 
J. Bregman (Albany, 1992), pp. 425-57; K. Corrigan, “Positive and Negative Matter in 
Later Platonism: The Uncovering of Plotinus’s Dialogue with the Gnostics,” in Gnostic- 
asm and Later Platonism, eds. J.D. Turner and R. Majercik (Atlanta, 2000), pp. 19-56. 
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of thought are one (cf. III.8 (30) 8, 1-8). So, Plotinus concludes the first 
part of his argument thus: everything is either contemplation (in the 
sense that it contains its intelligibility within itself, as does intellect),'* 
or a product or consequence of contemplation (in the sense that if you 
unpacked the intelligibility in a cow or a teacup it would lead you to an 
“intellectual” or more comprehensive view of reality as a whole), or a 
substitute for contemplation (in the sense that I might walk ten miles 
either to stop myself thinking, or seeing, or in order to think out and 
see something that I was not able to see before).!° “What follows, too, is 
clear,” he says, and he then goes on to claim: 


that it was necessary, since the first principles tà mp@ta were engaged in 
contemplation, for all other things to aspire to this state, granted that their 
originative principle is, for all things, the goal (tà GAAG révro épieoBar 
tovtov, elnep téAoc Gnaow ^ &pxn). For when animals too produce 
(yevvQ) it is the rational principles (Aóyo1) within which move them, and 
this is an activity of contemplation, the birthpain (is) of creating many 
forms and many things to contemplate and filling all things with rational 
principles, and a kind of endless contemplation (610v &ei Oeopeiv), for 
creating is bringing a form into being, and this 1s filling all things with 
contemplation. !5 


So, Plotinus appears to hold the view that nothing in the universe is 
entirely private, or unconnected with anything else, and that this is 
because all desires—even apparently blind reproductive impulses— 
reflect, however dimly, imperfectly, or unconsciously, a passion to see 
and to be seen unrestrictedly as a living, intelligible totality-in-one. This, 
however, does not at first sight really help us too much, since as soon as 
we recognize both the Platonic context of Plotinus’s thought (from the 
Symposium, Phaedrus, and Republic—as Plotinus himself indicates)!” 
and the Aristotelian dimension of apparent “universal” teleology (e.g. 
the &pyñ is the 1£A09),? we are immediately in danger of a profound 


^ [IL8 (30) 7, 1ff; 8 passim; c£. VI.7 (38) 1-7. 

5° [IL8 (30) 7, 1f. 

16 My translation. 
7 E.g., II.8 (30) 5, 34-35 and Plato's Phaedrus 247e5—6. Other references to Plato 
are far more subtle, often just a case of a certain word or phrase. For commentary see 
K. Corrigan, Reading Plotinus: A Practical Introduction to Neoplatonism (West Lafayette, 
2002). 

'8 E.g., II.8 (30) 7, 17-8 and Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 1144b9. Whether this is 
a case of universal teleology (which Aristotelian scholars generally do not attribute to 
Aristotle himself), 1.e., the view that finality in natural organic development is for the 
sake of the “whole” in a universalist sense, is a debatable point. I am against attributing 
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yawn at the primitive procrustean spiritualization of creativity appar- 
ently before us. On one view, we are dealing with an abstract world of 
Platonic Forms; the soul approaches closer to abstract, universal being, 
is filled, and then—with suitable Platonic birthpangs—gives birth to vir- 
tue. On another view, Plotinus forces Aristotle into Plato. For Aristotle, 
contemplation is not productive nor does it extend to brute animals.'? 
But Plotinus forces contemplation to be productive and therefore makes 
everything into contemplation, obliterating the distinction between 
Ogopíio, npaEIc, and roino? and ultimately making Aristotle's useful 
notion of teleology in its proper restricted context into a bowdlerized 
version, according to which this new form of creation is neither for- 
mal nor final, but a *real efficient causality" or, effectively, the spiritual 
world pulling all the levers for the physical world. I think these views 
are deeply mistaken, not just because they misrepresent Plotinus, but 
because they fail to grasp the philosophical treatment of creativity in 
Plato and Aristotle, which become luminously clear in an entirely new 
way in the thought of Plotinus. In II.8 (30) and V8 (31) Plotinus is 
consciously developing a line of thought implicit and even important in 
Plato and Aristotle, but one which neither Plato nor Aristotle actually 
developed. If we for one moment suppose that the divine life of con- 
templation is the goal of all natural organisms (which Plato, Aristotle, 
the Stoics, and even Sethian Gnostics all seem to suppose, each in very 
different ways),”! then how this finality actually operates in all of nature 
becomes a problem, for such operation cannot be external or merely 
a correspondence to some pre-set intelligible paradigm. At the same 


such universalism to Plotinus. On this question in Aristotle see J. Owens, “Teleology 
of Nature in Aristotle," Monist 52 (1968) pp. 159-73; M. Nussbaum, Aristotles's De Motu 
Animalium (Princeton, 1978), introduction; and J. Lear, Aristotle, The Desire to Understand 
(Cambridge, 1988), pp. 14-42. 

19 Nicomachean Ethics, 1178b20-1; cf. A.H. Armstrong, trans. Plotinus: Enneads, vol. 3, 
The Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass. 1967), pp. 382-3, n. 1. 

? Cf. J. Deck, Nature, Contemplation and the One. A Study in the Philosophy of Plotinus 
(Toronto, 1967), pp. 107-8. 

2! For Gnostic thought generally see (apart from titles in note 13) Hans Jonas, The 
Gnostic Religion (Boston, 1958); and on Sethian Gnosticism see J.D. Turner, “The Setting 
of the Platonizing Sethian Treatises in Middle Platonism,” in Gnosticism and Later Pla- 
tonism, eds. J.D. Turner and R. Majercik (Atlanta, 2000), pp. 179—224. On the Stoics in 
relation to Plotinus see also A. Graeser, Plotinus and the Stoics. A Preliminary Study (Leiden, 
1972), and on Plotinus and Aristotle see K. Corrigan, Plotinus’s Theory of Matter-Evil and 
the Question of Substance: Plato, Aristotle and Alexander of Aphrodisias (Leuven, 1996). 
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time, other forms of productivity and action, shot through as they are 
with a pervasive ambiguity, must be related internally to this finality by 
virtue of their own natures. In other words, much of what we do rests 
merely, as it were, on the surface of being; it possesses an irreducibly 
accidental character to it. Simultaneously, however, much that appears 
to be accidental or by chance turns out to be much more fundamental. 
The question is to be able to determine which is which and how these 
two well-springs of substantial creativity and less substantial action are 
both in different ways related to being human, being animal or being 
plant.” To confront this problem necessarily shifts the paradigm from 
external demiurgic action, or calculating operation based upon a fro- 
zen intelligible pattern, or upon a pre-set rAnpœua from which the 
passions of a Lopta come to characterize the making of the world, 
to a consideration of the internal meaning and content of évepyeta 
or activity. Instead of the pre-set rAnpoua, or the apparently motion- 
less, perfect €vepyeta unconnected to everything else, Plotinus develops 
a fresh and rather startling perspective on creativity which refuses to 
limit intelligibility to the supersensible world of supposedly objective 
Platonic “Forms” or Aristotelian “Movers.” The “new” can come from 
anywhere, because the complex évepyeta of the intelligible world includes 
the concrete biological basis of everything in the physical world and, 
therefore, is not restricted to one or more privileged viewpoints. “Con- 
templation and vision have no limits,” Plotinus states, “and that’s why 
they are everywhere." In all derivative making, there is a hint, however 
obscured, of creation or productive contemplation. To the degree that 
this contemplation is authentically generative, it expresses the bound- 
less filling of the intelligible world both by itself and by the unrestricted 
One. But this is not something which happens “up there,” 
remote from ordinary phenomena, like a dimly reflected ghost-in-the- 
machine," for it expresses at the same time, however imperfectly, what it 
means for this particular thing to be. Consequently, if one has to “have” 
before one can “make,” and if one’s having anything real occurs in a 
context in which to be filled is also to fulfil one’s own nature and simulta- 
neously to contribute to the filling of another (as Plotinus emphasizes it 


as it were, 


* Regarding the problem of the complexity of discerning precisely what comes from 
what in the composition of the universe cf. Enneads, II.3 (48) 6, 8-17. 

?* TIL.8 (30) 5, 29-30. 

?* This is, of course Gilbert Ryle's highly misleading phrase from his famous chapter 
“Descartes’s Myth," in The Concept of Mind, 3rd ed. (Harmondsworth, 1973). 
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is in the early chapters of II.8), then it might be reasonable to suppose 
that to make anything authentic (1.e., something expressing, however 
indirectly or negatively, the connectedness of things in such a way as to 
allow this connectedness to emerge in a new way) is to take part in an 
eternal filling of the whole unfolding of being in a way which is at once 
individual, yet inextricably related to the whole of being, but also shot 
through with the possibility of disappearing into nothingness, boredom, 
abstract universals, and accidentality.? Such making, I therefore suggest, 
is rightly to be connected with the activity of divine creation, and in 
Plotinus's thought I think we should regard this productive contempla- 
tion as a kind of participant transformation, not in the sense that a form 
is imposed on the matter ab extra, but rather in the sense that the relation 
between form and matter is so intimate that the one is transformed by 
the other into something rather new. This then 1s what I think Plotinus 
has in mind in the passage with which we started. All authentic creativ- 
ity, however derivative, is an expression of the real interconnectedness 
of intellect and of the unrestricted vision which is intellect's source. But 
my making x or y is not just a function of the One or intellect, for it is still 
my making. What is substantial or authentic, however, is both intelligible 
strictu senso and yet also a formal principle of finality actually present in 
things like me and you and cows (and perhaps derivatively in teapots). 
So the artist, so to speak, both disappears and yet emerges at the same 
time, disappears—in that a world and a new form of being suddenly 
appears,” emerges—in that we see this particular form of creativity for 
what it really is, as if for the first time. 

But how on earth might this rather strange view actually illuminate 
the thought of Plato or Aristotle on “creation?” In the Timaeus Plato's 
Demiurge looks to an objective paradigm and works anthropomorphic- 
ally, so it seems, through intermediaries to impose order upon disorder.” 
But neither the Demiurge nor the Unmoved Mover “creates” the 
World. In Aristotle the problem of motion is solved by teleology. The 


5 On matter and non-being in Plotinus see Corrigan, Plotinus’s Theory of Matter-Evil. 

25 In his famous essay “On the Origin of the Artwork” Heidegger speaks about the 
world emerging dynamically as if for the first time with the appearance of the artwork. 
When the temple is built at Delphi, for instance, the strife and dynamic interaction 
between earth and sky so created call forth the essential activity of the world in a new 
way or, as Heidegger puts it, “die Welt weltet” (“the world worlds”). 

27 See, for example, Timaeus 34a f., and Plotinus’s (transformative) meditation upon 


this in Enneads V1.7 (38) 1f. 
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unmoved Mover moves not by efficient causality, but “in being loved” 
(wg Épouevov).# So how does Plotinus’s thought on creative contempla- 
tion relate to philosophical problems treated, but perhaps only partially 
solved, in Plato and Aristotle? And how can the reading of Plotinus 
help in making new sense of creative horizons in Plato and Aristotle, 
which will simultaneously assist us to understand Plotinus himself much 
better? 

Let me take up Aristotle first. What are some of the major prob- 
lems in Aristotle’s thought which Plotinus sets himself to think through 
in the work on Nature and Contemplation? I shall pick two items for 
comment: Ogopío and obocia. How far is it really possible in Aristotle’s 
thought to retain a nice tidy, distinctive hierarchy of noino, npà&ic, 
and Oeopío? I think that to maintain a distinction between the three is 
perfectly reasonable. On the other hand, not to recognize that Sepia. is 
more comprehensive than the other two and that it must also be some- 
how productive or creative in that perspective is, in my view, rather 
like supposing either that the 6pyavov or the practical and productive 
sciences have nothing to do with the theoretical sciences, or that Meta- 
physics Z-H can be studied in complete independence and innocence of 
Aristotle’s theory of Nos. The productive intellect of De Anima III.5 for 
instance, must be a contemplative power which makes actual the pos- 
sibility and potentiality of the world.? So too oodia, in Ethica Nicomachea 
VI, whose function is essentially and comprehensively contemplative, 
is not only the &petn of «éyvn.?? Indeed the function of téyvy in Phys- 
ics 2.8 is not only to imitate nature, but to perfect what nature cannot 
finish.*! Hence copia comes to be understood as an internal productive 
power, in its own way, of happiness: “not as medicine produces health, 
but as health produces health; so does copia make happiness; for being 
a part of virtue entire, by being possessed and by actualizing itself it 
makes a man happy.”* As I understand it, cota in this passage is said 
to “make” in the manner of a formal and final cause, not an efficient 


° Metaphysics 12.7, 1072b3. 

? For commentary see R.D. Hicks, De Anima, (London, 1907; repr. Amsterdam, 
1965), ad loc., and more recently M.C. Nussbaum and A. Rorty, eds., Essays on Aristotle's 
De Anima (Oxford, 1992), and M.V. Wedin, Mind and Imagination in Aristotle (Yale, 1988), 
160—208. 

30 Nicomachean Ethics 6.7, 1141a12; cf. Enneads V.8 (31) 5, 4—5. 

3! See II.8, 199a15—17. 

3? Nicomachean Ethics 6.12, 1144a1—6 (my translation). 
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cause. Gauthier-Jolif, in their commentary ad loc. give the history of the 
debate between efficient and formal-final causality, and side with the 
latter.” In my view, something like this is also Plotinus's position. Pro- 
ductive contemplation is a more comprehensive activity than noino 
and mp@€Eig and, by means of formal-final causality, is internally produc- 
tive of substantial well-being. Like Aristotle, Plotinus is conspicuously 
able to maintain the distinction between this comprehensive notion of 
Ogopío and noino and xpà&ic, for he actually continues to draw the 
distinction in III.8 (30) 4, 40-1 and 8, 8-9. 

What about the greater extension of Oeopío than noino and 
mpaéic in Aristotle? It is, of course, no small statement for Aristotle to 
say that opia makes happiness. For this happiness is not just human, 
even although evda1povia stands as a specifically human tékoç in Nico- 
machean Ethics I; it is a happiness co-extensive with the well-being of all 
reality: “for if the state of mind concerned with a human being’s own 
interests is to be called copia, there will be many copias; there will not 
be one concerned with the good of all animals.”** Zopia then is not 
limited to any specific interests (as is PpOvnotc) but is understanding and 
awareness (émiotnun and vodc) of the things which are most held in 
honour by nature (t@v timotátov t $062). Zopia, therefore, must 
be internally productive of the “well-being” of all species and things, 
if it 1s a contemplative activity rooted in the divine intellect which by 
virtue of final causality not only moves the instincts, desires, and loves 
of all natural things but also makes the essential *health" of their being. 
Hence in Enneads 111.8 (30) Plotinus makes us realize in a new way some- 
thing which we might miss in reading Aristotle: to be human in any 
meaningful sense is to be connected in some way with everything which 
exists, especially with the divine, which somehow must already contain 
this interconnectedness. I am not saying that this is what Aristotle ever 
says; only that this 1s the philosophical problem which Plotinus rightly 
highlights by means of Aristotle. 

What then about being and substance? Surely here there is a major 
dissonance between Aristotle and Plotinus, which I might characterize as 


55 R.A. Gauthier and J.Y. Jolif, L’Ethique à Nicomaque 4 vols. (Louvain-Paris, 1970), 
vol. 2, pp. 542-7. 

9* Nicomachean Ethics 6.7, 1141a29—32 (my translation). 

5 1141b2-3. 
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a dissonance between sensible individual and intelligible totality? This is 
of course correct, but not in the way it is normally supposed, since it is by 
no means clear what Aristotle thought substance really is or what really 
happens in substantial generation or even in art’s completion of the 
things which nature cannot finish (according to Physics 2.8). These prob- 
lems are, of course, far too large to be treated here.?? So I shall simply 
outline how creative horizons in Aristotle and Plotinus might have more 
in common than we suppose. By substance or sensible substance does 
Aristotle mean the species-form*’ or the individual form peculiar to each 
thing, as opposed to the compound and the matter,** or form as neither 
particular nor universal,” or form as both particular and universal??? 
These are all strongly supported contemporary interpretations, but they 
contain major difficulties. Substance cannot be the species-form since 
Aristotle denies this expressly in the De Generatione Animalium.*! Nor can it 
just be the individual form in any superficial sense, since when Aristotle 
identifies form as substance in the early chapters of Metaphysics Z he 
states right up front that this view, though correct, is the most puzzling 
(&ropo&tn)? Nor can substance be “universal,” for again it is expressly 
a condition of substantiality for Aristotle, that it not be universal in the 
Platonic sense.’ Furthermore, substance must be particular in some 
sense, since it is a condition again that substance be a 160€ 11.“ Yet at the 
same time, this must be able to apply to separate substance (unless we 
adopt one or more version of the random or inconsistent theses regard- 
ing the composition of the books of the Metaphysics or other writings)? 
since it appears that the Unmoved Mover, as pure évteAéyeio is a tt nv 


35 On this whole question in Aristotle and Plotinus, see Corrigan, Plotinus’s Theory of 
Maitter-Evil, pp. 298-395. 

? Cf A. Code, “The Apovematic approach to primary being in Metaphysics Z” Cana- 
dian Journal of Philosophy 10 (1984), 1-20, and “Aristotle: Essence and Accident,” in Philo- 
sophical Grounds of Rationality, eds. R. Grandy and R. Warner (Oxford), pp. 409-47. 

38 Cf. M. Frede and G. Patzig, Aristoteles “Metaphysik Z^" Text, Ubers. and Kommentar, 
2 vols. (Munich, 1988), vol. 2, pp. 146-8. 

3 Cf. J. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto, 1963), pp. 
379-99; J. Lear, Aristotle. The Desire to Understand (Cambridge, 1998), pp. 247—983. 

* Cf. E.C. Halper, One and Many in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. The Central Books (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1989), pp. 240-2. 

^! 767b30-8. 

® Metaphysics 7, 1029233. 

Metaphysics 7, 1042a21—2. 

^ Metaphysics VIL, 1029a27-8; 1028 a27-8; 1028a32-6. On these conditions see 
Corrigan, Plotinus’s Theory of Matter-Evil, pp. 330—336 and note 66. 

5 E.g, D.W. Graham, Aristotle's Two Systems (Oxford, 1987). 
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eivo which has no matter. So three conditions are clearly involved 
in trying to understand Aristotle’s perplexing theory of substance as 
“form”: 1) substance as form must be individual, and yet something 
which belongs or exists individually in many individuals; 2) substance 
must be capable of applying both to separate forms and to the forms 
which completely characterize what even sensible things are said to be; 
and 3) perhaps the most controversial condition of all, the form as sub- 
stance must include the matter, not as matter, i.e., as the syllables a and 
b, but as part of the form or activity which expresses what this thing is." 
I cannot see any way round this last condition in Aristotle, for he tells 
us expressly in the Metaphysics that if soul is the substance of the living 
being, and if this means according to its definition that it is the form and 
essence of a body of a certain thing, then each part cannot be defined 
without its function (€pyov), and this has to include both perception and 
movement." I am not going to comment on this further here except 
to point out two things: first, the above three conditions for odota are 
also fundamental to Plotinus’s whole attempt to puzzle out the question 
of being; and, second, if, as Plotinus claims, being is coextensive with 
productive contemplation, then the making of a form in the sense Plo- 
tinus means in II.8 (30) is not so much the imposition of form upon an 
already existent matter or the endless creation of supposedly matter-less 
Platonic forms, but rather the complete transformation of the matter by 
the form which in substantial generation, and perhaps even in works of 
great art, produces something entirely new and which, in the generative 
process itself as a creative activity, renders matter and form one single 
substantial reality. Plotinus is perfectly well aware of this, and so in II.8 
(30) 2, 23-25, when he discusses the precise meaning of form or Aóyog 
in question, he makes the same point as Aristotle: what is matter to the 
forming Aoyog may already be included in the Aóyoc.? As for Aristotle 
different forms of matter have different potenc'ies,”’ which means for 
Plotinus that they are already implicitly intelligible. So, it would appear 


4 Metaphysics 12, 1074a35-6. 

" Cf Metaphysics 7.17. 

*5 Metaphysics Z.11, 1036b28—32; cf. 10, 1035 b14—18. See Corrigan, Plotinus's Theory 
of Matter-Evil, pp. 344-8. 

+ Cf also IIL.3 (48) 4, 29-41; I.2 (47) 2, 38; IIL.2 (47) 4, 8; II.2 (47) 12, 1; I.2 (47) 
15, 13; II.4 (12) 15, 9. 

5 Cf Metaphysics 7.8. 
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that Plotinus’s theory of productive contemplation (always given the 
limitations of any productive process) is a theory intended to cover all 
forms of substantial creativity (reproduction, art, morality, etc.) to the 
degree that these achieve a new, individual transformation of the mat- 
ter in which the individual and the totality of substance emerge with 
greater or lesser clarity. This is a step which Aristotle did not take (to 
the delight of his atomistic interpreters), but it is one nevertheless which 
in some sense or other is an integral part of the philosophical problem 
which his work necessarily constitutes. 

Let me come back briefly now to Plato, as I must, for how can one 
speak about “filing” without reference to Plato? However, I am not 
going to talk about Republic 9 or about abstract Forms or universals 
because I don’t think that these were Plato’s deepest problem (so much 
as they are ours) or Plotinus’s for that matter. I simply want to make a 
small point about the Symposium. Maybe Plato was writing Republic IX 
and the Symposium concurrently; I don’t know. But in the Symposium at 
least he was concerned in a major way to chart out how “filling” really 
occurs and what are its effects in terms of what it means for human 
identity. When Socrates arrives at the house of Agathon, this central 
problem is posed with characteristic irony and indirectness. As Socrates 
takes his seat beside Agathon, he remarks so casually: 


I only wish that wisdom (cogía) were the kind of thing one could share by 
sitting next to someone—if it flowed, for instance, from the one that was 
full to the one that was empty....If that were how wisdom worked, m 
sure I'd congratulate myself on sitting next to you, for you'd soon have me 
filled (nànpo0oe60o1) with much fine (kéng) wisdom.?! 


Socrates’s own copia, he goes on to claim, is pretty inferior (badAn) 
whereas Agathon's is bright and expansive (“having much émô0o1ç”). 
How then is “much fine copia” related to the copia of me and you? 
To cut a long story short, all individual co$tot are imperfect parts or 
reflections of a much greater whole, and most of the time in life we are 
just trying to make good the constant psychic and intellectual drain we 
experience, so that on the horizontal or serial life of pure succession 
(bodily or mental) we have no stable identity (at least according to the 
first part of Diotima's speech).? On the vertical or integrative level (in 


51 1754-3; cf. 207d. 
52 CF. Symposium 207d—208b. 
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Diotima’s greater mysteries), however, our being is extensive with our 
productive capacity. We produce things which reflect our interests and 
our true objects of pursuit. Only at the most integrative and compre- 
hensive level, in which our pursuit is directly fertilized and organized by 
beautiful wisdom herself (as it were), do we actually generate not images, 
but real things: complete integrity. Here we are ready to be without the 
filling of food and drink, but 800801 uóvov Kai ooveivar.”* So to be 
filled with the whole and best of reality, and illuminated by the beauti- 
ful, is apparently to give birth to the most authentic existence—which is 
precisely what Plotinus tells us in IIL8 (30). 

Should we take this airy-fairy vision seriously? In one way, yes, for this 
is precisely what a human life should strive to be: in some way open to 
everything, but organized by beauty. In another way, no, because if it 
sounds too lofty and serious, it needs to be pricked by ordinary life: enter 
the drunken Alcibiades, a conjunction of opposites in a very different 
way.” Yet even in drunkenness, Plato’s thought emerges with character- 
istic comic obliquity. Socrates is “unlike” every one else, Alcibiades tells 
us.” Why? Because of his unique pursuit of the beautiful, his outward 
ugly appearance has been utterly transformed by his inner reality with 
the result that he is diferent from anyone else. In other words, for Plato, 
active and practical contemplation as an integrative, comprehensive, 
and productive activity is the source of personal identity. To be filled and 
to fill all things with contemplation is to be most oneself and most capa- 
ble of “filling” others with amazement at the sight of wisdom. Plato was 
evidently convinced—in a way which is certainly not as clear with Ploti- 
nus in Enneads 11I.8 (30)—that individual identity, organized totality, and 
creativity are essential functions of each other. However problematic, to 
move toward the Forms is also to move towards oneself. Plato remained 
convinced of this throughout his life. In the later Politicus, for instance, 
he insists that laws, rules, or prescriptions are only a second-rate substi- 
tute for the personal, individual attention of the doctor himself.^? 

So here we have uncovered something a little deeper in both Plato 
and Aristotle, which helps to make further sense of Plotinus. Personal 
identity is a function of the interconnectedness of the whole, and this 


5 211d-e. 

* Of Symposium 212c-214c. 

5 Symposium 221c—d, especially c4—6. 
°° Politicus 295b-e. 
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is a transforming, creative power of contemplation which in different 
ways is glimpsed at the root of anything authentic. So to be human is 
in some way to be capable of including everything, precisely, however, 
from a human, and irreducibly individual, viewpoint. By contrast, to 
make the universe in one’s own image and likeness is to force the matter 
to reflect only one’s own viewpoint. To make something worth looking 
at, on the other hand, is to be, in different degrees, a co-creator whose 
identity starts to take on an interesting difference from that of anything 
or anyone else. Only in this radical, more comprehensive way, it would 
seem, is it possible really to be oneself. 


ETERNITY CREATES AND REDEEMS TIME: 
A KEY TO AUGUSTINE’S CONFESSIONS WITHIN 
A THEOLOGY OF HISTORY 


Matthew L. Lamb 


Augustine aspired to know only God and his own soul, nothing more. But 
finally, the whole of knowledge belongs to that aspiration, because all our 
knowings and all our lovings, from the lowest to the highest, are aspects 
of the one striving of the restless heart, which can rest only in the loving 
knowledge of God. 


Father Robert Crouse! 


Introduction 


This universal or catholic character of Augustine’s quest, embracing all 
from the lowest to highest, challenges modern and postmodern read- 
ers raised on dichotomies between self and world, between knowing 
and loving. Father Crouse’s retrievals of Augustine and other Patris- 
tic authors are sure guides to the wisdom their writings communicate 
for those who are open to being questioned and challenged by them. 
Father Crouse does not distort ancient texts through modern or post- 
modern prejudices. When he brings contemporary questions to ancient 
wisdom texts, he listens attentively for answers that just might surprise 
and contest more modern perspectives. We are all indebted to Father 
Robert Crouse for his distinguished teaching and writing. In his honour 
I should like to explore some of the depths contained in the above quo- 
tation relative to Augustine’s notion of eternity and time as a key to his 
Confessions, situating them within a theology of history. 

This essay commences with a caution to contemporary readers, in 
which the sense of reality in Augustine’s Confessions is contrasted with 


! R.D. Crouse, “Knowledge,” in Augustine Through The Ages: An Encyclopedia, ed. A.D. 
Fitzgerald, O.S.A. (Grand Rapids, MI, 1999), pp. 486-488, 488. 
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that in the Confessions of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. A second section out- 
lines Augustine’s ascent to truth as interpersonal presence. The third 
section analyzes Augustine’s notion of eternity and time as a key to the 
unity of the Confessions. The essay concludes by sketching the implica- 
tions of Augustine’s understanding of eternity and time for his theology 
of history. 


Contrasting confessions 


While some contemporary scholars project onto Augustine a Cartesian 
dichotomy between knowing one’s self and knowing the world, others 
argue that Augustine’s notion of eternity involves a negation of time.? 
Such readings of Augustine tend to obscure the wisdom perspective so 
fundamental to his vision. Augustine was never lost in realms of abstrac- 
tion or mere ideas cut off from reality. Indeed, his approach to eternity, 
time, and history was profoundly interpersonal and concrete. 

A striking difference between modern and ancient notions of identity 
may be glimpsed in how moderns fall into a dualism between their own 
identity and the reality of space and time. For moderns the sense of 
reality is given by references to dates and places, whereas for many of 
the ancients a sense of reality is conveyed by interpersonal conversation. 
St. Augustine’s Confessions and Rousseau’s Confessions illustrate well these 
differences. In some ways Augustine's Confessions became the model for 
the Christian genre, still operative over a millennium later in St. Teresa 
of Avila’s Life. Rousseau’s posthumously published Confessions set the 
modern genre. 

Augustine praises God, so that his work is an expression, as all cre- 
ated beings are, of God’s goodness. Evil is evidence, not of any failure 
on God's part, but of the pride and sin of intellectual creatures. Specific 


? On reading too much of Descartes back into Augustine, cf. Stephen Menn, Des- 
cartes and Augustine (Cambridge, MA, 1998) and Charles Taylor, The Sources of the Self: 
The Making of Modern Identity (Cambridge, MA, 1989), pp. 127-158. Paul Ricoeur in 
his Time and Narrative (trans. K. McLaughlin & D. Pellauer [Chicago, 1984-1988], vol. 
1, 5-30, vol. 3, 12-22) contrasts Augustine and Aristotle, while giving a Neo-Kantian 
reading of Augustine in which the dialectic of interiority and exteriority is lost in favor 
of “enigmas within enigmas within paradox.” What for Augustine is the fullness of life 
becomes for Ricoeur a “limit idea” which is replete with “ontological negativity” (vol. 
1, 25-6). Indeed, Ricoeur terms Augustine’s notion of God's eternity as ‘Totum esse 
Praesens’ “the highest form of negativity.” But for Augustine this notion of eternity is 
creative, not negative. 
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dates and places do not figure significantly in Augustine’s Confessions. 
Rather, his entire life, with all of its stages, is woven into an intensely 
interpersonal dialogue or conversation with God. The interpersonal 
dialogue has moved beyond a Platonic framework of the wise philoso- 
pher and his students, to an interpersonal dialogue between Augustine 
and the transcendent, Divine Lord who created the entire universe by 
his Word and then sent his Word to redeem us. There is the incred- 
ible intimacy that only an infinitely knowing and loving God can have 
with every conscious person, and this intimacy is with One who created 
the entire universe in all its extension and duration. From the fourth 
through the sixteenth centuries this orientation was consistent. Teresa of 
Avila’s Life has many passages of direct dialogue with God. While there 
are more references to interpersonal relations with family and friends 
than in Augustine’s Confessions, there is a similar attention paid to those 
realities and relations themselves, without dwelling on specific times and 
places.’ 

In the eighteenth century Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Confessions set a 
typically modern genre of autobiography, beginning each section with 
the relevant years, starting with his birth at Geneva in 1712. Every few 
pages specific places and dates are provided. At the opening the appeal 
to God is not a preview of a recurrent dialogue between Rousseau and 
God, for that does not occur in the twelve long books. Rather it is more 
like an oath invoking “my Sovereign Judge”* and attesting that “I have 
bared my secret soul as Thou thyself hast seen it, Eternal Being!? God 
is not a conversation partner in Rousseau's life, but rather a judging 
spectator. 

Both Augustine’s Confessions and ‘Teresa’s Life begin with confessions 
of personal sins and wickedness. For Augustine and Teresa, however, sin 
and evil are understood as contractions of their conscious living—sad 
and ignorant meandering from the Divine Presence with whom they are 
now friends. Confession is primarily confession of praise and joy, and 
the honest admission of their sins has the sole purpose of manifesting 


* An interesting difference is St. Ignatius Loyola’s so-called ‘autobiography’ narrated 
to Camara and written in the third person with many dates and places. The reality of 
interpersonal communion is fostered by his Spiritual Exercises and his own life of prayer 
is chronicled in his Spiritual Diary. Cf. Harvey Egan, S.J., Ignatius Loyola the Mystic (Wilm- 
ington, DE, 1987). 

* Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Confessions, trans. J.M. Cohen (New York, 1985), p. 17. 

` Ibid. 
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how gracious and compassionate God is in continuing to love and 
redeem them. Their most intimate identity is graced, opened as it is now 
into the very life and love of Father, Son, and Spirit. Personal identity 
is experienced as conversational, and the most profound conversation 1s 
that between Augustine, Teresa, and God. History is much more than 
movement in space and time. It is fundamentally conscious conversa- 
tion and communion. History is at its most profoundly interpersonal in 
prayer and worship. 

Rousseau’s confession of his wretchedness and sins is quite different, 
almost contrary. He is going to trump his detractors by revealing his 
sins in a dare with all others: “But let each one of them reveal his heart 
at the foot of Thy throne with equal sincerity, and may any man who 
dares, say ‘I was a better man than he.” In effect, Rousseau initiates the 
modern, secular confessional genre. If a god is invoked at all, it is very 
much in loco judicis. There is no hint of a real friendship with God, only 
that ‘He’ is on a judging throne. Interpersonal relations are confined 
to space and time conceived as containers and markers. Nature, with 
its geography and chronology, becomes the context in which Rousseau 
performs his egophany—to use Eric Voegelin’s apt term: 


My purpose is to display to my kind a portrait in every way true to nature, 
and the man I shall portray will be myself. Simply myself. ... I am made 
unlike any one I have ever met; I will even venture to say that I am like 
no one in the whole world. I may be no better, but at least I am different. 
Whether Nature did well or ill in breaking the mould in which she formed 
me, is a question that can only be resolved after the reading of my book.’ 


Rousseau concludes his Confessions with the egophanic assertion that if 
anyone disagrees that he is an honourable man, that person ought to 
be “stifled.”® For Rousseau there is the impersonal ‘Nature’ which com- 
mands all. God is but another cipher of this cold nature. This is also 
an excuse mechanism. Rousseau is no longer responsible. Nature made 
him the way he is. 

These contrasts illustrate a major difference in human self-under- 
standing. In Rousseau there is a contraction of self-presence and inter- 
personal conversation to those persons physically present in space and 


ê Ibid. 

7 Ibid., p. 17. On egophany, cf. Eric Voegelin, Anamnesis, trans. & ed. G. Niemeyer 
(Notre Dame, 1978), pp. 97-118. 

* Rousseau, op. cit., p. 606. 
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time. The dead are remembered, but they are not addressed as pres- 
ent in the Mystery of eternal life, as they are in Augustine and Teresa. 
Reality seems increasingly restricted to what can be dated and placed. 
Humans are hardly made in the image and likeness of anyone else, let 
alone God. Rather, humans are all locked into a solipsistic individuality, 
which in turn is locked within an impersonal ‘Nature’ that minimizes 
personal responsibility. Presence of self and of others tend to become 
merely epiphenomena—less real than the rocks, mountains, rivers, plan- 
ets, and so on that make up the material universe. Conscious presence 1s 
reduced to brain events, as only material things are accorded the status 
of being real and objective. The times and places of human history are 
accorded a reality that conversations and interpersonal communion are 
not. Where the reality of history is profoundly interpersonal for Augus- 
tine, Rousseau initiates an approach that demotes the interpersonal 
aspect—a tendency that leads to historicism and a de-personalization 
of history. Thus, as Hans-Georg Gadamer insists, to overcome histori- 
cism we must realize that there are important lessons to learn from the 
great classics of the past.? 


Augustine s Ascent of mind and heart 


Recently Father Crouse reflected on St. Augustine’s Platonism, wisely 
concluding that the monumental task of understanding how profoundly 
Augustine transformed philosophical theology—a task to which he 
has himself contributed'"—has only just begun." Even John Rist, in 
his monograph Augustine: Ancient Thought Baptized, acknowledges that a 


? For a critique of historicism, cf. H.-G. Gadamer, “Hermeneutik und Historismus,” 
in Wahrheit und Methode, vol. 2, Ergängzungen (Tübingen, 1986), pp. 387—424; also J. Wein- 
sheimer, Gadamer’s Hermeneutics: A Reading of Truth and Method (New Haven, 1985), pp. 
133-212. 

10 Cf. R.D. Crouse “In Aenigmate Trinitatis (Confessions, XIIL, 5, 6): The Conversion of 
Philosophy in St. Augustine’s Confessions,” Dionysius 11 (1987): 53-62. On the impor- 
tance of Cicero’s transposition of Plato, cf. M. Foley, “Cicero, Augustine, and the Philo- 
sophical Roots of the Cassiciacum Dialogues,” Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes 45 (1999): 
51-77. 

1 R.D. Crouse, “Paucis Mutatis Verbis: St. Augustine’s Platonism,” in Augustine and His 
Critics: Essays in Honour of Gerald Bonner, eds. R. Dodaro, O.S.A. and G. Lawless (London, 
2000), pp. 37-50. 
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“book of reasonable length can do little more than scratch the surface 
of such a topic." ? 

A major danger facing such a task is historicism. By that I mean a ten- 
dency to reduce philosophical and/or theological writings to so many 
‘ideas’ or ‘schools’ arranged in chronological order without engaging in 
the realities referenced in the writings. Philosophical works, like those of 
Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, or Cicero lose their inner meaning and truth 
when they are reduced to mere conceptual and cultural constructs with 
little or no reference to material and/or spiritual realities. Historicism 
drains real life from the great classics, leaving nothing but libraries of dead 
texts to be viewed extrinsically, like so many dated and dissected corpses. 
Postmodernist deconstruction may be historicism’s final funeral dirge. 

Father Crouse indicates the inadequacy of those philosophical and 
theological trends that set Augustinian and philosophical texts in extrin- 
sic opposition. As he remarks: “Thus, faith is, for Augustine, not a 
distinct faculty, nor a substitute for intellect, but the salvation of intel- 
lect. It is not the contradiction or the destruction of Platonism, but its 
conversion and redemption.”'* The salvation of intellect was a funda- 
mental element of Augustine’s religious conversion. Far from blind- 
ing his mind, faith in Jesus Christ assisted Augustine in discovering the 
higher, more sublime dimensions of his mind.'? This is clearly illustrated 
in Augustine’s early dialogues, written at Cassiciacum after his conver- 
sion and before his baptism. The dialogues culminate in the Solloquia in 
which Augustine explores just how intertwined knowledge of God and 
self-knowledge are, as well as how truth both embraces and transcends 
his senses and imagination. Both in the Soliloquia and in its companion 
piece, De immortalitate animae, Augustine reflects upon how his love of 
intelligibility and truth requires a way of life patterned on the intelligi- 
bility and truth of reason itself. Such a life requires purification, a turn- 
ing away from disordered desires and acts that cloud the mind. Such 
a turning or conversion is made possible, reason shows Augustine, by 
faith, hope, and love.'® 


2 J.M. Rist, Augustine: Ancient Thought Baptized (Cambridge, 1994), p. 2. 

5 Cf. Crouse, “Paucis Mutatis Verbis," 38-42 for an excellent summary of the inad- 
equacies of those who accuse Augustine of either Hellenizing Christian faith or Chris- 
tianizing Hellenic philosophy. See also Rist, op. cit. pp. 5-12. 

Crouse, “Paucis Mutatis Verbis,” 42. 

15 On the ‘ratio sublimior, cf. De Trinitate 12.2. 

16 Soliloquia 1.12-15. Note how Augustine identifies knowing the truth with judging 
in Soliloquia 2.35. 
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The theological is the salvation of the intellectual. A life dedicated to 
the love of wisdom—philosophy—hbecomes a theological life." Because 
of God’s revelation in and through the Word Incarnate, death and evil 
are overcome. The philosophical agnosticism stated by Socrates at the 
end of The Apology: “I go to die, you to live; but which of us goes to a 
better reality is unknown to all but God,"'? was no match for the disor- 
der and evil of human history and of Augustine’s own wayward living. 
In the covenant with Israel and the new covenant in Jesus Christ, God 
has made known to us how death and evil are overcome. Reason is 
enlightened and strengthened by faith towards a full understanding and 
knowledge in God." 

Augustine describes the needed conversion of the mind as involv- 
ing a realization that the intelligible differs from the sensible. Similar to 
philosophical sources, Augustine refers to geometry and mathematics to 
illustrate the difference.” This is as relevant today as it was then. There 
is no perfect material instantiation of the intelligibility of the perfect 
point, line, or sphere. If anything, the development of non-Euclidean 
geometries has only accentuated the difference between the sensible and 
the intelligible. But difference is not separation and opposition, and it 
is here that moderns and postmoderns have much to learn from the 
ancient differentiations of reason. Specifically, Augustine’s long struggle 
to overcome a Manichean opposition between body and mind led him 
to the profound realization of how such dualisms spring from a failure 
to appreciate the differentiation of the mind attending to the senses and 
imagination, on the one hand, and the mind attending to its own nature 
and its knowledge of immaterial realities, on the other hand. All truth, 
even the most empirical truth, such as ‘this is a tree,’ is known by intel- 
ligence judging correctly, not by the senses alone.?! 

Augustine’s discovery of the difference between the sensible and the 
intelligible was not, after his conversion from Manichaeism, a rejection 


17 Cf. Michael Foley, op. cit. 

18 Plato, Apologia 42a2—5, ed. J. Burnett, Platonis Opera 1, OCT (Oxford, 1967): &AAG 
yàp Än Spa åmévar, guoi èv &noÂavovuévo, dutv 68 Brocopévoic: ónótepot è fiiv 
ëpxovta éri Gpewov npõyua, GSnAov novi mAh À tH Oe. All translations are my 
own. 

19 Cf. Eugene TeSelle, “Faith,” in Augustine Through the Ages, pp. 347—350 and refer- 
ences there. 

2 Soliloquia 1.9; 2.32—35; also De immortalitate animae 1. 

2! As Augustine puts it in Soliloquia 1.28, ed. W. Hörmann, CSEL 89 (Vienna, 1887): 
"tamen illud non negabis, ut opinor, ueram esse arborem, si arbor est: non enim hoc 
sensu, sed intelligentia iudicatur." 
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of the physical and sensible. The material universe, which includes 
human beings as a unity of body and soul, is God’s good creation. The 
activities of human intelligence, when properly ordered toward truth, 
goodness, and the holy, enable the senses and imagination to flourish 
in a reasonable way. In ascending to the intelligible truth and goodness 
of God, one does not abandon God’s good creation. It was through 
fallen and disordered desires rooted in pride that Augustine had failed 
to acknowledge the goodness and harmony of all corporeal and artis- 
tic beauty as created and normed by the infinite beauty of the creator 
God.” Living a disordered and sinful life blinds one to the higher aspects 
of one’s reason, to the wisdom needed to order one’s senses, imagina- 
tion, and actions toward the truly good. Augustine could fully appropri- 
ate the classical importance of the intellectual and moral virtues only 
in the context of his own religious conversion to Jesus Christ with the 
attendant theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 

Augustine developed aspects of a natural knowledge of God and of 
human reason that transformed what he had learned from philosophers. 
His reflections on the contingency of the universe led him to transcend 
pagan cosmogonies and cosmologies. The philosophical appreciation 
of intelligence and reason was strengthened by Augustine’s faith in the 
revelation of God creating all things as good, and redeeming sinful 
human history through the suffering, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Material creation was not the source of evil or suffering, as in 
dualistic cosmologies. It is precisely this theological context that frames 
his profound reflections on eternity and time. Augustine thus serves as 
a good example of how Jewish and Christian theologians developed 
an understanding of nature and history, under the aegis of revelation, 
which would not otherwise have been accessible.” 

The intellectual aspects of Augustine’s conversion are especially pres- 
ent in books five through nine of his Confessions. His ascent to God was 
accompanied by an awareness of the importance, not only of under- 
standing (intellectus) but also of judging that the understanding is true—of 


? Cf. Confessions 10.27, 34, ed. M. Skutella, rev. H. Juergens and W. Schaub (Leipzig, 
1996). Also Confessions 13.28: “Et uidisti, deus, omnia quae fecisti, et ecce bona ualde, 
quia et nos uidemus ea, et ecce omnia bona ualde. ... hoc dicunt etiam quaeque pulchra 
corpora, quia longe multo pulchrius est corpus, quod ex membris pulchris omnibus con- 
stat, quam ipsa membra singula, quorum ordinatissimo conventu conpletur universum, 
quamuis et illa etiam singillatim pulchra sint." 

° Cf. E.L. Fortin, The Birth of Philosophic Christianity: Studies in Early Christian and Medi- 
eval Thought, ed. J. Brian Benestad (Lanham, 1996), pp. 21-122. 
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Veritas. For Augustine, the nature of the human mind is given and to be 
discovered—it is not self-constructed, as for many moderns.** Augustine 
narrates his conversion to Christ as integral to his quest for intellectual 
and moral excellence. ‘Truth is divine, and truth beckons intelligence to 
a love and understanding that both confirms and elevates human know- 
ing and loving. So, at the beginning of book seven of the Confessions, 
Augustine mentions how he was so “gross of mind” (incrassatus corde) 
that he had not come to the realization of how the mind, while it gener- 
ates all images, is not itself an image “but altogether different than such 
images."? Augustine uses ‘cor’ or heart to designate the mind with its 
orienting desire or will.“ Here, of course, he is echoing Matthew 13: 15 
to indicate how his own attentive consciousness (intentionem) has been so 
dulled by his disordered desires and sinful living that he cannot grasp 
that the mind both forms all images and transcends them. This twofold 
aspect of mind, both forming all images and yet not being itself a mate- 
rial image, is developed in his De Trinitate, where Augustine explores the 
human mind as an immaterial ‘imago Dei. 

In Confessions 7.17 Augustine reflects on the nature of human intelli- 
gence as it judges something to be true and another thing false. “So, as I 
reflected on how it was that I came to make these judgments which I did 
make, I discovered above my changing mind an unchanging and true 
eternity of truth."? He then recounts how he ascended from sensible 
and corporeal things to the faculty of reason and the intelligible and 
intelligent light by which he is led to prefer the true and eternal to the 
changeable. That this was neither Cartesian nor Kantian-Heideggerian 
is clear when Augustine narrates that this intellectual conversion to truth 
is a discovery of Being: “And in the flash of a trembling glance my mind came to 


# Cf. ibid., 10-11. 

23 Confessions 7.1: “Ego itaque incrassatus corde nec mihimet ipsi uel ipse conspicuus, 
quidquid non per aliquanta spatia tenderetur, uel diffunderetur uel conglobaretur uel 
tumeret, uel tale aliquid caperet aut capere posset, nihil prorsus esse arbitrabar. per 
quales enim formas ire solent oculi mei, per tales imagines ibat cor meum, nec uidebam 
hanc eandem intentionem, qua illas ipsas imagines formabam, non esse tale aliquid: 
quae tamen ipsas non formaret, nisi esset magnum aliquid." 

2 Cf. Edgardo de la Peza, El significado de ‘cor’ en San Agustín (Paris, 1962). 

" Cf DJ. Merriell, To the Image of the Trinity: A Study in the Development of Aquinas’ Teach- 
ing (Toronto, 1990), pp. 13-35, 98-110 on Augustine. Also Rist, op. cit., pp. 92-147 on 
Augustine's non-Platonic understanding of body, soul, and mind. 

°8 Confessions 7.17: “hoc ergo quaerens, unde iudicarem, cum ita iudicarem, inuen- 
eram inconmutabilem et ueram uertitatis aeternitatem supra mentem meam conmu- 
tabilem.” 
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That Which Is. I understood the invisible through those things that were created.” 
But he immediately adds that this discovery was not yet habitual. For he 
could not live the theoretic or contemplative life demanded by the dis- 
covery until Christ gave him the strength to do so.*° As Fortin remarks, 
the difference between Augustine and many present-day thinkers lies in 
the fact “that Augustine was intent on preserving and restoring human 
wholeness by directing all of the individual’s activities to the goal or 
goals to which they are intrinsically ordered."?! 

In this Augustine was putting in narrative form an intellectual ascent 
to a proper order in which a true self-knowledge acknowledged his 
own mind and heart as truly created as an imago Dei. As Father Crouse 
remarks, in the passage with which this essay began, true knowledge of 
the soul and of God involves the whole of the created universe, a con- 
version to truly love wisdom in the fullness of its reality.?? 

As God is simple, infinite understanding and loving, so God 1s eter- 
nal. There 1s no extension or duration in God. This divine eternity, as 
divine infinity and simplicity, cannot be imagined; nor can it be under- 
stood and conceived, except by God. We can, however, affirm that 
God is eternal and understand that affirmation analogically. There are 
major breakthroughs in the philosophical and theological grasp of this 
analogical understanding of the affirmation that God is eternal. These 


? Ibid.: “et peruenit ad id, quod est in ictu trepidantis aspectus. tunc uero inuisibilia 
tua per ea quae facta sunt intellecta conspexi." 

30 Cf. the end of Confessions 8, where Augustine converts to Christ. That conversion 
enables him to live morally and intellectually. This is a classic expression of the ascent 
to truth as God that Augustine shares with his mother, illustrating how the light of faith 
enables souls to enjoy a contemplation of the divine even if they lack formal intellectual 
training (Cf. Confessions 9.10). 

3! Fortin, op. cit., p. 10. 

? On the nature of conversion in the Confessions, cf. R.D. Crouse, “Recurrens in te 
unum: The Pattern of St. Augustine’s Confessions," in Studia Patristica, vol. 13, ed., E.A. 
Livingstone, Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur 
(Berlin, 1976), pp. 390-91: “[Books 1 to 8 of the Confessions] first recount the author's 
external involvement in a plethora of social, religious and intellectual experiment, then 
move on with his turning inward under the tutelage of the ‘platonists’, and the unifica- 
tion of self in conversion, and have their climax in the vision at Ostia, where Augustine 
and Monica, compassing in thought the whole range of material things, pass beyond 
all these to their own souls, and finally, passing beyond their very souls, reach out and 
‘touch’ the eternal Wisdom.” On the structure of the narrative of the Confessions as 
intellectual itinerarium generally, uide ibid., p. 392: “In no way arbitrary or accidental, 
the structure of the Confessions 1s the precise literary embodiment of St. Augustine's 
itinerarium: ab exterioribus ad interiora, ab inferioribus ad superiora. Its unity is the unity of that 
sublime progression: recurrens in te unum." 
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breakthroughs in the works of Augustine are further developed in the 
writings of Boethius and Thomas Aquinas. Unfortunately, subsequent 
philosophers and theologians have often failed to measure up to their 
achievements on this issue. Without a clear attainment of judgment as 
affirming and denying being, as a positing of the synthesis of subject and 
predicate, the efforts of philosophers and theologians to understand the 
divine either make the divine into Absolute Idea, the transcendence of 
which is its separation from all finite beings; or they make the divine into 
an Absolute Intelligence which somehow informs the whole universe, 
immanent in all that is. Augustine’s achievement may be highlighted by 
contrasting his thought on this theme with that of one of the greatest of 
the pagan philosophers. 

An apogee of philosophical speculation on a divine eternity is attained 
in the seventh chapter of Plotinus’s third Ennead. The divine eternal 
selfsame is the whole as present without extension or duration. This is 
contrasted with the mutability of time. Similar to Plato and Aristotle, 
Plotinus could only treat of judgment as a synthesis of subjects and 
predicates, so that the notion of being was a conceptual content to be 
known by a direct act of understanding (évvoetv) rather than by the indi- 
rect way of analogically understanding that we know in judgment. The 
divine eternal being is that which “always exists" beyond all extension 
and duration. The eternal and the temporal are opposites, and the task 
of the true philosopher or mystic is to leave behind all the temporal for 
the super-intuition of the eternal. Eternity is “intelligible nature" (0616 
vontikn) contrasted with and transcending the temporal as the whole 
order of the heavens and earth. An antithesis between understanding 
and what is understood is heightened into one between the eternal and 
the temporal.” Plotinus did not overcome but only intensified the con- 
trast between the eternal and the temporal in Plato.** 

To understand eternity required both an appropriation of intelli- 
gence as not intrinsically conditioned by space or time, and a grasp of 
the concreteness of being known by judgment.” Both elements are in 
the narratives of Augustine’s ascent to the intelligible and ‘that-which-is’ 


5 Cf P Hadot, Plotinus and the Simplicity of Vision, trans. Michael Chase (Chicago, 
1993). 

** On the consequences for political philosophy, cf. Fortin, op. cit., 181-187. For a 
fine sketch of Augustine’s reflections on God, cf. L. Ayres's and M.R. Barnes’s article on 
“God,” in Augustine Through the Ages, pp. 384—390. 

3 Cf. Confessions 7.17: “hoc ergo quaerens, unde iudicarem, cum ita iudicarem, inu- 
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(ad id quod est). The spiritual nature of intelligence together with the eri- 
tas of true judgment is the ground for understanding God as the eternal 
creating and redeeming the temporal. Truth's transcendence of space 
and time does not negate space and time, but rather affirms it. The con- 
trast with Plotinus could not be more graphically illustrated than in the 
two passages in the Confessions in which Augustine narrates an ascent to 
the eternal God. In both places, at the very apogee of his mind’s union 
with the Divine, Augustine writes of “visible things,” “fragrance,” and 
the wealth of an eternal wisdom “where You feed Israel forever with the 
food of truth.”*° 

The revelation of God’s covenant with Israel, and the universality 
of the new covenant in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
evoked both these differentiations. The judgments of faith were affirma- 
tions of a loving God acting in history, which judgments were indeed 
inspired by supernatural faith and so called forth an ongoing effort to 
understand, however imperfectly and analogically.*” Only by attention 
to the transcending activity of true judgments does the mind know what 
transcends space and time in concrete things and events in time. Con- 
tingent things and events that occur only at specific places and times 
are all present in the Divine Presence creating the entire spatio-tempo- 
ral universe. ‘True judgments of reason and of faith occur because the 
human mind attains truth. The concrete events of redemption in the 
Jewish covenant and the new covenant in Christ Jesus are revelatory of 
the eternal plan of the Triune God. So Augustine defines analogy in 
terms of this unity of redemptive history.“ 


eneram incommutabilem et ueram ueritatis aeternitatem supra mentem meam con- 
mutabilem. atque ita gradatim a corporibus ad sentientem per corpus animam atque 
inde ad eius interiorem uim, cui sensus corporis exteriora nuntiaret, et quousque pos- 
sunt bestiae, atque inde rursus ad ratiocinantem potentiam, ad quam refertur iudican- 
dum, quod sumitur a sensibus corporis; quae se quoque in me conperiens mutabilem, 
erexit se ad intellegentiam suam et abduxit cogitationem a consuetudine, subtrahens 
se contradicentibus turbis phantasmatum, ut inueniret, quo lumine aspargeretur, cum 
sine ulla dubitatione clamaret inconmutabile praeferendum esse mutabili, unde nosset 
ipsum inconmutabile—quod nisi aliquo modo nosset, nullo modo illud mutabili certa 
praeponeret—et peruenit ad id, quod est in ictu trepidantis aspectus. tunc uero inuisi- 
bilia tua per ea quae facta sunt intellecta conspexi, sed aciem figere non eualui, et reper- 
cussa infirmitate redditus solitis non mecum ferebam nisi amantem memoriam et quasi 
olefacta desiderantem, quae comedere nondum possem." 

% Of. Confessions 7.17; 9.10. 

37 Cf De Trinitate 4, Prooemium, 1-3.18. 

38 Of. Genesi ad litteram imperfectus liber 2, ed. J. Zycha, CSEL 28/1 (Vienna, 1894): 
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Augustine’s extensive reflections on the Old Testament, especially 
in De Ciuitate Dei, show an ever-deepening understanding of God from 
the tribal god, through the liberating warrior and the protector of the 
nation, to the mysteriously transcendent God of the prophets and wis- 
dom literature. The transcendent God is immanent in the messianic 
longing of Israel. This process of graced differentiation included both 
serene contemplation and the intense and passionate questioning of 
itself and God in psalm, prayer, sacrifice, and suffering—the entire con- 
crete history of a people covenanted with the mysterious and loving 
God that is fully revealed only in the suffering, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ.” 

The incarnation of the Word revealed God’s absolutely supernatu- 
ral and definitive redemption of the human race, not by removing evil 
and sin through power, but by transforming evil into good through the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus.“ The covenant is now friendship 
with God the Father through incorporation into Christ and the gift of 
God’s own Love flooding human hearts by the Holy Spirit. The tem- 
poral manifestation of the Triune God’s redemptive presence in the 
words and deeds of Jesus Christ became the outer words—living on 
in Church, Scripture, and Sacraments—which can only be recognized 
as true in the light of faith. The true judgments of faith are grounded 
in the graced real presence of the Triune God elevating human know- 
ing and loving into a participation of their own Infinite Understanding 
generating Infinite Truth spirating Infinite Love.*! In the incarnation of 
the Word, who enlightens every human being coming into this world, 
the eternal is incarnate in the temporal. Triune absolute transcendence 
is invisibly and visibly immanent in human history. The visible media- 
tions of the Word of God as true are the divinely gifted intelligibility 
of history.” Christian theologians were challenged by their deepening 
understanding of the transcendent immanence of the Divine in history 
to go beyond the antinomies of Platonic, Plotinian or Aristotelian con- 
ceptions of the eternal and temporal. 


“historia est, cum siue diuinitus siue humanitus res gesta commemoratur; allegoria, cum 
figurate dicta intelleguntur; analogia, cum ueteris et noui testamentorum congruentia 
demonstratur; aetiologia, cum causae dictorum factorum que redduntur.” 

39 C£. De Ciuitate Dei 14-16, esp. 14. 3-4, 7, 11-17, 21, 27-28; 15.22; 16.12-17, 24. 

© Ibid. 9.15; 18.46—54; also Confessions 5.9; 9.13; 10.43. 

^ De Trinitate 9.1—12. 

® Cf. De Ciuitate Dei 9.5—6; 22. 2; De Trinitate 4 and 13. 
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Augustine initiated a major breakthrough. His own discovery of intel- 
ligence was marked by both the Platonic concern for the spiritual nature 
of human intelligence and the Christian insistence upon the Word of 
God as known in true judgments of faith. The light of reason and 
the light of faith both come together in the life praxis of intellectual, 
moral, and religious conversion narrated in books five through nine of 
his Confessions. The importance of this threefold dimension of Augus- 
tine’s conversion is paramount. The intellectual dimension enabled 
Augustine to attend to human intelligence in its spiritual and rational 
reality—the ‘ratio sublimior of the human mind wisely knowing its own 
spiritual nature and loving those spiritual realities transcending it. The 
moral dimension enabled Augustine to experience the intrinsic relation 
of goodness to truth. When it comes to wisdom one has to live wisely 
and well if one is going to know the truth in all its goodness and beauty. 
In the final chapter of Confessions 8, Augustine affirms this integration of 
intelligence and goodness, of intellectual and moral excellence, in the 
gift of his religious conversion to the Word Incarnate, Jesus Christ. It is 
his grace that enabled Augustine to live in wise and good ways. 

For Augustine the graced turning to divine revelation enabled him to 
understand the intrinsic goodness of the whole of creation. Evil results 
only from the free disordered acts of intelligent creatures rejecting 
divine friendship. Both faith and reason prompted Augustine to inquire 
into the wonders of the world and human nature in order to understand 
the wonders of God’s creative and redemptive presence. In his writings 
Augustine narrates the ongoing mutual self-mediations of Jesus Christ 
and the Christians who constitute the church in the kingdom or city 
of God, and who, in their many conscious acts and decisions, are in 
conversation with the Triune God who is at once infinite transcendence 
and the most intimate immanence.“* Augustine’s inquiry into the nature 
of intelligence is always in the interpersonal context of this ongoing 
mutual self-mediation of his friendship with God. The analogue for 


4 On philosophy as a way of life, a spiritual exercise or praxis of theoretical reflec- 
tion on wisdom, cf. P. Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life, trans. Michael Case (Oxford, 
1995); on the confluence of knowing and loving in Augustine, cf. Fortin, “Augustine and 
the Hermeneutics of Love,” in The Birth of Philosophic Christianity, pp. 1-19. 

^ Confessions 3.6; De Trinitate 4.3; 15.27. 
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understanding God's eternal present is the intelligent human experi- 
ence of knowing that I know myself to be now present to myself. The 
movement of time does not intrinsically condition or constitute who I 
am, for the past exists only in my present memory, and the future exists 
only in my present expectation.” 

To know the reality of the divine friendship Augustine narrates, one 
must, like him, undergo a process of intellectual, moral, and religious 
conversion. A dialectical discernment is needed, therefore, whereby 
Augustine's achievement 1s not simply reduced to textual comparisons. 
The records of his experiences and struggles should not be made paper- 
thin by treating them as texts without references to a very real way of 
living. A major criterion for the intellectual dimension of Augustine’s 
conversion is his overcoming the limitations of materialism and its naive 
realism. It would be a mistake, in my judgment, to reduce this intellec- 
tual way of life, and the conversion to the wisdom dimensions of mind, 
to no more than a career change ‘which everyone could understand.” 

By adverting to the nature of intelligently knowing the truth, Augus- 
tine was able to bring together the eternal divine presence and the total- 
ity of time in all its concrete universality. Eternity does not denigrate 
time, but creates time in order, through intelligent creatures, to invite 
a return. Augustine presents God as ‘totum esse praesens, the fullness of 
Being as Presence freely creating, sustaining, and redeeming the uni- 
verse and all of human history in the Triune Presence. All extensions 
and durations—all past, present, and future events—are present in the 
immutable and eternal understanding, knowing, and loving who are 
Father, Word, and Spirit. The eternal God creates the universe in the 
totality of its spatio-temporal reality. There is no before or after in God’s 
eternal presence." 


5 Cf M. Lamb, “Divine Transcendence and Eternity" in Continuity and Plurality in 
Catholic Theology, ed. Anthony J. Cernera (Fairfield, 1998), pp. 77-106; idem., “The Re- 
surrection and Christian Identity as Conversatio Det,” Concilium 249 (1993): 12—23. 

‘© This is the approach of Peter Brown, Augustine of Hippo: A Biography (Berkeley, 1967), 
pp. 101-114. Brown writes (p. 101): “Augustine’s reading of the Platonic books had 
done one thing which everyone could understand: they had brought Augustine to a final 
and definitive ‘conversion’ from a literary career to a life ‘in Philosophy.’” This tends to 
reduce intellectual conversion to no more than a career change. It is unfortunate that 
so influential a biography could miss the depths of what was so central to Augustine’s 
life. Only those who similarly undergo an intellectual conversion can understand what 
it means. Note Fortin’s similar criticism of Brown’s biography in The Birth of Philosophic 
Christianity, pp. 307—309. 

*" Cf. Confessions 11.10—13; also E. Crowe, “Rethinking Eternal Life,” Science et Esprit 
45, 1 (1994): 25-39; 2 (1994): 145-159. 
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For Augustine eternity is not a pale abstraction. Eternity is the Triune 
God. Eternity is Triune-personal. Rather than the conceptualist strate- 
gies of defining eternity as negating time, the Greek and Latin Fathers 
developed the revelation of Genesis as eternity creating time. Evil is 
identified with neither material nor temporal creatures, but with a 
proud refusal of the goodness of the Creator and his covenants. Augus- 
tine may well have been initiated into this interpersonal understanding 
of eternity and time by Ambrose. In his De fuga saeculi, Ambrose depicts 
a flight from the distortions of worldly evil and domination to that hid- 
den eternal city “that embraces the whole world, because all things are 
within God.”* The flight from sin and evil is not a negation of the 
world but finding the world as it was created in the embrace of God. In 
his fourteenth sermon on Psalm 118 Ambrose indicates how the eternal 
God not only creates all time, but also redeems time through his cove- 
nant with Israel and now, in the fullness of time, in the Incarnate Word, 
who as true God and true man bestows the fullness of beatitude and 
grace by embracing the whole of humankind in his ascension through 
suffering into eternal glory.? As branches on one vine so all the people 
of God are incorporated into the embrace of Christ's love.” 

In book eleven of the Confessions Augustine responds to those who 
would maintain that an eternal God would have nothing to do with 
temporal matters. Augustine knows that all such objections come from 
a mind clouded by a failure to attain the wisdom needed to know the 
true and eternal. The whole of reality, including all past, present, and 
future events, are present in the Divine Presence as ‘totum esse praesens.” 
The Divine Presence embraces the whole of reality, including the 


5 Ambrose, De fuga saeculi, ed. C. Schenkl, CSEL 32/2 (Vienna, 1897), p. 53: 
"Susanna ergo fugit saeculum, et se Deo credidit, ad illam arcem ciuitatis aeternae 
fugiens, quae totum mundum complectitur, quoniam intra Deum sunt omnia." Reading 
this treatise of Ambrose raises a question about whether or not Augustine's decision to 
leave the centres of worldly power in Milan and Rome for Hippo was inspired by this 
perspective. 

9 Cf Ambrose, Expositio in Psalmum 118, ed. M. Petschenig, CSEL 62 (Vienna, 1913) 
Sermo quartus decimus, esp. #33-34. 

°° Of Ambrose, De Isaac et Anima, ed. C. Schenkl, CSEL 32/1 (Vienna, 1896), p. 29: 
“Etenim sicut uineam suam uitis, ita Dominus Jesus populum suum quasi uitis aeterna 
quibusdam brachiis charitatis amplectitur.” 

?! Confessions 11.11: *...non autem praeterire quicquam in aeterno, sed totum esse 
praesens; nullum uero tempus totum esse praesens: et uideat omne praeteritum propelli 
ex futuro et omne futurum ex praeterito consequi et omne praeteritum ac futurum ab 
eo, quod semper est praesens..." 
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whole of history. In the final book of De Trinitate Augustine presents this 
succinctly: 


that wisdom by which God knows all things, in such a way that neither 
what are called things past are past for him, nor does he await the coming 
of what are called future things as though they were absent, but both past 
and future with things present are all present; nor yet are things known 
severally, so that thought passes from one to another, but all things simul- 
taneously are present to him in a single glance.” 


It is in this context that Augustine sets the mystery of God’s providence 
that “embraces all that He knows in one eternal, unchangeable, and 
ineffable vision.” Thus Eternity creates and redeems time. This pro- 
vides a central key to understanding the unity of Augustine’s Confessions, 
his analogical and allegorical interpretations of Sacred Scripture, and 
his theology of history. 

Robert McMahon has put forward an understanding of the unity 
of the Confessions in the light of Augustine’s allegorical interpreta- 
tion in book thirteen of the individual days of creation in Genesis 
1:1-14.** From a literary perspective McMahon shows how the nar- 
rative of Augustine’s life in books one through nine is enfolded within 
the creation/redemption narrative of the days of creation as Augustine 
develops it allegorically in book thirteen, chapters twelve to thirty-eight. 
From philosophical and theological perspectives, what is important is 
to realize how this literary analysis is prepared by Augustine’s analysis 
of memory in book ten, of time and eternity in book eleven, and the 
heaven of heavens in book twelve. Augustine had to establish that it is 
not human memory alone that defines human identity. The Truth of the 
Divine Presence, while infinitely transcendent, defines who we are inas- 
much as the ‘Trinity is more intimate to each and every human person 
than they are to themselves.” As the entire Confessions make abundantly 


% De Trinitate 15.7.13. “...istam sapientiam qua nouit Deus omnia, ita ut nec ea quae 
dicuntur praeterita, ibi praetereant, nec ea quae dicuntur futura, quasi desint exspec- 
tentur ut ueniant, sed et praeterita et futura cum praesentibus sint cuncta praesentia; 
nec singula cogitentur, et ab aliis ad alia cogitando transeatur, sed in uno conspectu 
simul praesto sint uniuersa." 

5 De Trinitate 15.7.13: “... Dei prouidentia... non singula cogitando aspicit, sed una, 
aeterna et immutabili atque ineffabili uisione complectitur cuncta quae nouit..." 

* R. McMahon, Augustine’s Prayerful Ascent: An Essay on the Literary Form of the Confessions 
(Athens, 1989). I am indebted to Michael Foley, who is working on a study dealing with 
the unity of the Confessions, for this reference. 

5 Confessions 3.6: ^O ueritas, ueritas, quam intime etiam tum medullae animi mei 
suspirabant tibi. ... Tu autem eras interior intimo meo et superior summo meo." 
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clear, Augustine’s own identity is constituted in the interpersonal rela- 
tion between his own self and God. The desires of his heart, the long- 
ings and actions of each and every day of his life are either in accord 
with a friendship with God, or against it. Ordered and disordered living 
and loving is defined in relation to God. So, the narration of his descent 
into disordered living in the first four books of the Confessions indicates 
how he is losing himself as well as God. Those ‘friends’ he had in disor- 
dered ways are given no name, for his disordered love for them deper- 
sonalized them as he himself was depersonalized.^* 

Having completed the narration of his life, Augustine then indicates 
how even human memory, as vast and wonderful as it is, does not create 
human identity. He opens book ten with a prayer that he might know 
God and so know himself. The subtle explorations of the vastness of 
memory (chapters 7 to 25) illustrate how God both transcends mem- 
ory and creates both the whole of all that is and Augustine’s own soul, 
memory, and mind. He then indicates, quoting 1 John 2: 16, how he 
lost himself through disordered desires of the flesh, disordered desires 
of the eyes, and the pride of live (chapters 30 to 41). Frederick J. Cros- 
son has sketched how these threefold disorders, and his turning away 
from them by God's grace, structure the first nine books." Augustine 
ends book ten with a twofold realization. First, a truthful exploration of 
his own memory, mind and life 1s possible only by attending to God as 
interior teacher, for *I find no sure place for my soul except in You, in 
whom all that is scattered in me is gathered together and nothing from 
me would vanish from You.” Second, while there are moments when 
Augustine experiences an intense closeness to God, the book ends with 
a confession of Jesus Christ, true God and true man, as the historical 
mediator whose sacrifice on the Cross has redeemed Augustine from the 
manifold disorders of his sins. 

Book eleven opens with Augustine invoking the Lord as ‘Your Eter- 
nity’ (‘tua sit aeternitas) who knows all that occurs in time. Augustine seeks 
to understand Genesis 1:1 on how God creates the entire universe in the 


5 Ibid. 4.9. Note how Augustine’s not naming those whom he loved in a disordered 
way contrasts with the names of the Patriarchs and Prophets who responded to God's 
call and covenant. 

? Cf. EJ. Crosson, “Structure and Meaning in St. Augustine’s Confessions," in The 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 63 (1990): 84—97. 

58 Confessions 10.40: “Neque in his omnibus, quae percurro consulens te, inuenio 
tutum locum animae meae nisi in te, quo colligantur sparsa mea nec a te quicquam 
recedat ex me..." 
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Word. Delving into acts of knowing truth and immaterial inner words, 
Augustine reflects on the Father eternally uttering the Divine Word and 
by the Word everything else. While the Word is eternal, “not all things 
that You make by speaking exist simultaneously and eternally.”* If eter- 
nity is God “in whom nothing passes and all is present,” then the cre- 
ated universe is time that “cannot be present all at once.”® Indeed, “no 
time is co-eternal with You, since You are permanent, and if they were 
permanent they would not be time."*' Augustine develops an analogy 
of the Divine Eternal Presence as pure and total ‘Esse, Intelligere, Amare,’ 
infinitely transcending all changes, all extensions and durations. The 
created analogue is the immaterial ‘imago De? of human intelligence 
attending to its own conscious intentionality or presence that cannot be 
captured in its immeasurable ‘now’ that yet measures other finite things 
in the material world. The temporal present is a reflection of this imma- 
terial intelligent presence. And so Augustine draws the attentive reader 
into a meditation leading to a realization that memory is the present of 
times past and expectation is the present of times future.? The human 
present ‘is’ and the past is only in memory, while the future is only in 
expectation. Because finite minds cannot grasp the whole of time, they 
cannot know the intelligibility of the whole, the ‘ordo temporarum, except 
through faith in the revelation of the mediator, the Word Incarnate.” 
As Frederick Crowe indicates, the theology of creation means that we 
have a four-dimensional universe, all of space and all of time is created 
by the eternal Word.^* 

Having explored memory and the relation of time to eternity, Augus- 
tine had one more element to put in place in order to show how his life 
is enfolded within the creating and redeeming revelation of creation in 


°° Ibid. 11.7: “Novimus enim, domine, novimus, quoniam in quantum quidque non 
est quod erat et est quod non erat, in tantum moritur et oritur. Non ergo quicquam 
uerbi tui cedit atque succedit, quoniam uere inmortale atque aeternum est. Et ideo 
uerbo tibi coaeterno simul et sempiterne dicis omnia, quae dicis, et fit, quidquid dicis 
ut fiat; nec aliter quam dicendo facis: nec tamen simul et sempiterna fiunt omnia, quae 
dicendo facis." 

9' Ibid. 11.11: “non autem praeterire quicquam in aeterno, sed totum esse praesens: 
nullum uero tempus totum esse praesens." 

?' Ibid. 11.14: “Et nulla tempora tibi coaeterna sunt, quia tu permanes; at illa si 
permanerent, non essent tempora." 

© Ibid. 11.14—30. 

55 Ibid. 11.28-31. 

^ Cf. E Crowe, op. cit. 
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Scripture. Book twelve offers Augustine’s solution to a most important 
question resulting from his understanding of eternity and time. If God is 
eternal, with no hint of a ‘before’ or ‘after’ or any extension at all, and if 
he creates the spatio-temporal universe in its totality with an eternal act 
that is one with his eternal being, then what is the eternal life to which 
Jesus Christ calls us? This, Augustine responds, is the ‘heaven of heav- 
ens’ as the totally good and just felos of all life in time and space. Already 
at the end of book eleven Augustine remarks that there can be “a crea- 
ture above time." While the visible universe unfolds in time and space 
in “the mutability by which time can be perceived and measured,” the 
heaven of heavens, the ‘domus Dev’ or ‘ciuitas Dei,’ is also created in the 
Word as “an intellectual creature, although in no way co-eternal with 
You, the Trinity, yet it does participate in Your eternity.”°” 

In this ‘caelum intellectuale’ the mind will “know all totally and simul- 
taneously without any succession of time.” Thus created minds will 
participate in God’s eternal wisdom and justice with a created wisdom 
and justice, and these minds will rejoice in their created participation 
in the total simultaneity of God's knowing and willing.’ Divine Truth, 
therefore, embraces the totality of the whole of creation, both spiritual 
creation and material creation. The Divine act of creation and redemp- 
tion embraces the whole of space and time, the whole of history. The 
missions of the Word Incarnate, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit are 
carried forward in the Apostles and their successors down the ages."? 


Conclusion: Confession Within a Theology of History 


The Sacraments continue the union of the visible and invisible mis- 
sions, as do the Sacred Scriptures as integral to the ecclesial and sac- 


& Confessions 11.30: “Extendantur etiam in ea, quae ante sunt, et intellegant te ante 
omnia tempora aeternum creatorem omnium temporum neque ulla tempora tibi esse 
coaeterna nec ullam creaturam, etiamsi est aliqua supra tempora.” 

56 Ibid. 12.8: “...mutabilitas...in qua sentiri et dinumerari possunt tempora..." 

7 Ibid. 12. 9: *...creatura est aliqua intellectualis, quamquam nequaquam tbi, trini- 
tati, coaeterna, particeps tamen aeternitatis tuae..." The ‘caelum coel? is ‘domus Der in 
Confessions. 12.15 and is ‘ciuitas De? in De Ciuitate Dei 1, Praefatio; 5.19; 11.1. 

99 Confessions 12.13: *. . . nosse simul sine ulla uicissitudine temporum..." 

® Ibid. 12.15. 

7" De Trinitate 4.1—5. 
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ramental missions. Not only does God inspire each and every author 
and event in the composition of Sacred Scripture, God embraces in the 
same redemptive act each and every human being who hears or reads 
the Scriptures till the end of time. No thing or event, no matter how 
apparently small or insignificant, is absent from the Divine creating and 
redeeming act. As Jesus Christ is the Word made visible in the world 
of time and space, so the Church with her Sacraments and Scriptures 
continues this visible mission of redemption.’' Thus at the end of book 
twelve of the Confessions Augustine can offer varied interpretations of 
Genesis 1:1, while insisting that the “truth of the realities themselves” 
can be known only with the attunement of the mind and heart gifted by 
God’s love bestowed on us.” This is further explored in the first three 
books of his De doctrina christiana, where he stresses the importance of the 
theological virtues, along with the intellectual and moral, in order to dis- 
cover and be in tune with the sacred realities revealed in Scripture and 
Christian teachings. Modern critical methods assist greatly in establish- 
ing the texts, what Augustine calls the ‘signs’ or ‘symbols.’ But without 
an attunement of wisdom, justice, and charity the reader or listener will 
not know the sacred realities to which those signs and texts refer.” 

To criticize Augustine’s emphasis upon the virtue of charity as if it 
were an arbitrary hermeneutical dodge is to ignore its context in Augus- 
tine’s ascent through conversion to the spiritual realities attained only 
by the ‘ratio sublimior enlightened by faith. It is also to ignore the spir- 
itual exercises needed in order to understand, however analogously and 
imperfectly, Divine Triune Presence creating and redeeming the whole 
of the universe and history Augustine's ascent from disordered and 
distracted living to the highest dimensions of his own mind and heart 
was possible only because of the Word's descent in the Incarnation."* 
What is at stake in the attunement of the soul to God through charity 
is precisely the truth of the Scriptures. That truth 1s not relevant only 
to the ümes that Jesus Christ walked the earth with his Apostles. It 1s 
just as relevant to the whole of human history. So Augustine can close 


7! De Ciuitate Dei 15.1—6; 18.49—54; 20-22. 

? Confessions 12.23—25, 30-32. 

3 Cf. E.L. Fortin, "Augustine and the Hermeneutics of Love,” in op. cit., pp. 1-19; 
also B. Stock, Augustine the Reader: Meditation, Self- Knowledge, and the Ethics of. Interpretation 
(Cambridge, MA, 1996), pp. 190-206. 

™ Cf R.D. Crouse, “Jn Aenigmate Trinitatis," 61. 
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book twelve of his Confesstons acknowledging that in his meditation upon 
Genesis he has chosen one of many valid meanings, and the meaning 
he found is “true, certain, and good” to the extent that it is inspired by 
God's friendship with Augustine.” While he acknowledges that if his 
interpretation is what Moses, the author, intended, then that would be 
“truest and best, and for that I must strive.””® Yet, if he did not succeed 
in attaining that historical meaning, still Divine ‘Truth did communicate 
with Augustine through the biblical words. For the whole purpose of 
the inspired Word of God is to invite humankind into an ever deeper 
friendship with the Father, through the Son, and in the Holy Spirit. 
Allegory is not arbitrary. It is carefully guided by the light of faith, hope, 
and agapic love. 

This is why, as Father Crouse has indicated," Augustine begins the 
final book of the Confessions with a ‘Trinitarian confession. Augustine’s 
own life, as well as the lives of all faithful Christians, are involved in an 
ongoing conversation and friendship with the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit as “the Creator of the whole of creation." Robert McMahon 
has provided a detailed literary analysis of the Confessions as Augustine 
offering books one through nine as a microcosm of God’s creating/ 
redeeming act.” Augustine’s life “recapitulates the scope of the whole 
cosmos, the sweep of all time, the substance of all Scripture, and the 
meaning of history, salvation in God’s Church. Autobiography and alle- 
gory prove carefully paralleled and, thus, deeply integrated." 

Self-knowledge in Augustine is by no means a Rousseau-like solip- 
sism. No created self can be known apart from the whole of creation in 
which he or she has being. So it is not surprising that the eternal God 
embracing the entire spatio-temporal universe is central, not only to 


Confessions 12.30. 

76 [bid. 12.32: *...si hoc dixero, quod sensit minister tuus, recte atque optime—id 
enim conari me oportet". 

7 Cf. Crouse, “In Aenigmate Trinitatis," 61: “The [Trinitarian] passages [in Confessions 
13] are brief, but crucially important. This understanding of the divine activity as being, 
knowing, willing, underlies the whole of the Confessions: the whole work, with its recur- 
rent patterns of esse, nosse, uelle, is aenigma trinitatis. The whole conception of human 
personality and human activity presented in the work is nourished by, and everywhere 
reflects, that understanding of the divine principle as the unity in distinction of being, 
knowing, willing." 

78 Ibid. 13.5: “Ecce trinitas deus meus, pater et filius et spiritus sanctus, creator uni- 
versae creaturae." 

? R. McMahon, Augustine’s Prayerful Ascent. The analyses I have given of books 10 
through 12 indicate that they are integral to Augustine's allegorical reading of Genesis. 

2 Ibid., pp. 114-115. 
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Augustine’s Confessions, but also to his theology of history. The opening 
sentence of the City of God affirms how he will treat of that most glorious 
city “both as it exists in the course of time, living by faith as it wanders 
among the ungodly, and as it is established firmly in its eternal seat."?! 
The Genesis creation account leads off book eleven of the City of God 
which deals with the origin of the city. The beginning of time is the 
beginning of the world and “God, in whose eternity there is no change 
whatsoever, is the creator and director of time." So “the world was not 
created in time but with time."?? 

Augustine calls attention to an allegorical meaning of Genesis that 
directs the mind beyond the scope of sense experience and material light 
to a spiritual light of the mind as an intelligible reflection from the light 
enjoyed by the blessed in the eternal city of God. In this context, the 
six days of creation are six steps in the ascent of knowledge up to knowl- 
edge of all animals and man on the sixth day? It is such an ascent that 
Augustine illustrates in his Confessions, as McMahon's Augustine’s Prayerful 
Ascent has shown. God created the universe by an intelligible and ever- 
lasting Word, not an audible and temporal word. In his theology of his- 
tory it is important for Augustine that one move beyond the notion that 
the human mind is locked within an inexorable continuum of time, as if 
reality could only be extended in space and time. Such materialism is a 
dark prison that hinders the mind from discovering its own nature as an 
immaterial *imago Dei Trinitatis, and thereby its own participation, eter- 
nally in the beatific city of God in heaven, and through the illumination 
of faith and reason by an intelligible light while still in time.” 


9 De Ciuitate Dei 1.1, ed. B. Dombart, rev. A. Kalb, 5th ed. (Stuttgart, 1981): *Glo- 
riosissimam ciuitatem Dei siue in hoc temporum cursu, cum inter implos peregrinator 
ex fide uiuens, siue in illa stabilitate sedis aeternae, quam nunc expectat per patien- 
tiam...” 

® Ibid. 11.6: “Cum igitur Deus, in cuius aeternitatem nulla est omnino mutatio, 
creator sit temporum et ordinator... procul dubio non est mundus factus in tempore, 
sed cum tempore." 

3 Ibid. 11.7: *...aut lucis nomine significata est sancta ciuitas in sanctis angelis et 
spiritibus beatis, de qua dicit apostolus: Quae sursum est Hierusalem, mater nostra aeterna in 
coelis.” 

# Ibid. 11.7: “...cum in cognitione omnium animalium terrenorum atque ipsius 
hominis, dies sextus.” 

3 Ibid. 11.26—27, also 10: “Anima quoque ipsa, etiamsi semper sit sapiens, sicut erit 
cum liberabitur in aeternum, participatione tamen incommutabilis sapientiae sapiens 
erit, quae non est quod ipsa....non inconuenienter dicatur sic inluminari animam 
incorpoream luce incorporea simplicis sapientiae Dei.” 
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Finally, as the world and all of human history originates from the 
eternal God, so the end or telos of the world, along with all time and 
history, is to return to the eternal and immutable Triune God in the joy 
of the everlasting City of God. All of the past, present, and future are 
present in this Divine Presence freely creating and redeeming human- 
kind. The evil and sin of intelligent creatures cannot thwart the divine 
purpose. The City of God reveals through the visible mission of the 
Word Incarnate and his sacramental and biblical Church a divine intel- 
ligibility that guides all the ages of the world to its God-gifted end.*° 
Thus in the last book of the City of God Augustine begins with the cre- 
ation of angels and mankind and the eternal Divine Wisdom ordering 
all things according to his purpose. Suffering and evil brought about 
by sin 1s overcome, not by removing them through power, but by the 
wisdom of the Cross whereon the Word Incarnate took into himself all 
the evil and powers of death and transforms evil into good, sinners into 
saints, and death into eternal life in the resurrection. Christians witness 
to this wisdom by martyrdom and by taking up the Cross of Christ in 
hope of eternal life.? 

Father Crouse was certainly correct when he averred that for Augus- 
tine to know God and his own soul involves a divine wisdom, goodness, 
and love that order the lowest and the highest to the Father, in the Son, 
and through the Holy Spirit. 


æ Ibid. 12.20-30. 
#7 Ibid. 22.1—7, 9-11, 18, 29-30. 


THE ORIGIN OF DETERMINATION IN THE 
NEOPLATONISM OF PROCLUS 


D. Gregory Maclsaac 


Philosophy has as its task not only the discovery of the determinations 
into which all things fall, but also the explanation of how these determi- 
nations arise. In Proclus we may distinguish three related sorts of deter- 
minations. First, there are the determinations which emerge within any 
given taxis in the hierarchy of all things and which may be thought of 
as its content, such as the intelligible genera in Intellect (Nous), or the 
various animal species in the material world.! Second are the deter- 
minations which give a particular taxis its overall character, such as the 
simplicity of the henads, or the temporality of souls. Finally, there are 
the determinations which emerge through discursive thinking itself, the 
logoi through which we grasp the determinations of all things. What fol- 
lows is an account of the character and origin of these related sorts of 
determination in Proclus’ system. 


Proclus is the most important figure in Athenian Neoplatonism. Living 
in the fifth century AD, he was Diadochos, the Successor or Head, of the 
Platonic Academy, in the generation before its closure by the Emperor 
Justinian.? His philosophy manifests the mature form of pagan Greek 


! [n order to present my argument clearly, I will use taxis, which means “order” or 
“rank,” to refer to the ontological level of henads, Nous, Soul, or Body. In this usage, taxis 
is contrasted with seira, which means “chain” or “cord”, usually translated as “series,” 
and which refers to the causal chain descending from the henads, through all the lower 
taxeis. In doing this I risk giving a false impression, because Proclus’ own use of these 
terms is not so consistent, although his ontological distinction is clear. See Proclus, The 
Elements of Theology, ed. and trans. E.R. Dodds, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1963), prop. 21. What 
is needed is a detailed study of Proclus’ use of terms such as laxis, seira, diacosmos, and 
anithmos. 

? Damascius was Diadochos when the Academy was closed in 529 AD. Damascius 
has to this point not received as much attention as Proclus, although many of his texts 
survive. 
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thought, in which the principles of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy 
reached their fullest elaboration. In some ways Hegel's Judgement 1s 
fair, that Proclus! philosophy is the culmination of Greek thought, in 
which “the sensuous world has disappeared and the whole been raised 
into spirit."? It is certainly true that in Proclus we often find a full work- 
ing out of positions which are present in a more seminal form in earlier 
thinkers. 

The first principle in Neoplatonism 1s the One, or Good, from which 
all things unfold. The One transcends all categories of Being, as Plato 
says In the Republic. We cannot oppose a pagan necessitated emanation 
to a Christian free creation, because the One is above any determina- 
tion which could be imposed upon it by necessity. We find in Proclus 
the One as the first principle from which all things unfold according to 
a triadic rule of remaining, procession, and return. This triadic unfold- 
ing structures the universe, making a hierarchy of unity and multiplic- 
ity. Things which emerge from the One first are more similar to their 
principle than are later things, according to the Neoplatonic rule of 
similarity of effect to cause? Hence the universe is a hierarchy which 
begins from absolute simplicity, and unfolds stepwise into ever increas- 
ing multiplicity. 

The One is also the Good. There is a general identification of unity 
and good, because the good of any particular thing is the unity that 
makes it be the sort of things that it is. Thus in hierarchically ordered 
causes and effects, the effects attain their good by receiving the unity 
which is appropriate to them from their causes, a unity which is less 
strong than that of their causes.? So there is a two-fold motion in the 
unfolding of all things from the One. The procession ( proodos) through 
which an effect emerges gives rise to a reversion (epistrophé), which is an 
erotic striving back after its cause. 


* Hegel, Lectures on the History of Philosophy, vol. 2: Plato and the Platonists, trans. E.S. 
Haldane and FH. Simson, 1894 (Lincoln and London, 1995), p. 451. 

* See L. Gerson, “Plotinus’ metaphysics: emanation or creation?” The Review of 
Metaphysics, 46 (1993), 559—574; J. Trouillard, “Procession néoplatonicienne et création 
Judéo-Chrétienne,” Néoplatonisme. Mélanges offerts à Jean Trouillard (Paris, 1981), pp. 1-30. 

° See Proclus, Théologie Platonicienne, 6 vols., ed. and trans. H.D. Saffrey and L.G. 
Westerink (Paris, 1968-1997), 3.2, pp. 6-7 (hereafter Proclus, Platonic Theology). Earlier 
and later indicate causal priority and posteriority, rather than temporal sequence. 

ê I speak here of the hierarchically ordered causation through which the universe 
unfolds. The sort of causation which holds within the natural world is not hierarchically 
ordered, and is only a dim image of true causation. 
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From this fundamentally erotic ontology comes the priority of intel- 
ligible moment over intellectual moment, in the movement of think- 
ing. Thought desires its object, and so the object must be a prior unity 
from which thinking issues, as a procession from and reversion upon it. 
This priority of intelligible over intellectual is important, because the 
greater part of the spiritual world in Proclus consists of cognitive enti- 
ties. The determinations into which things fall in Proclus play out within 
this hierarchically ordered unfolding motion. Therefore, in searching 
for the origin of determination in the Procline universe, we must focus 
on the unity afforded to a thing through its reversion upon, or failure to 
revert upon, its own cause. 

Proclus’ hierarchical universe is more detailed than what we find 
in Plotinus, and he is often accused of needlessly multiplying entities. 
This is not a fair accusation. Proclus does not so much widen the scope 
of the Plotinian spiritual world, as subject it to a detailed analysis.’ 
The triadic motion of remaining, procession and return which struc- 
tures Proclus’ universe is such that there is a potentially infinite inter- 
nal regress in any term, because each term shares the structure of the 
whole.? For example, the intelligible moment of Nous is such that each 
of its three moments, Being, Eternity, Autozdion, participates in the other 
two moments, according to Proclus’ principle that each thing is in each 
thing, according to its own mode.’ So Being will have a triadic structure, 
in which each moment in the triad participates in the other two, and so 
on. The many entities in his system can be thought of as moments in the 
continuous unfolding of power from the One which are isolated for us 
by the dividing activity of discursive reason itself, moments which Plo- 
tinus speaks of in a less detailed manner as the hypostases of Nous and 
Soul. For this reason any attempt to give an exhaustive schema of Pro- 
clus’ spiritual hierarchy will fail. He has alternate versions, because any 


7 See Stephen Gersh, KINESIS AKINETOS: A Study in the Spiritual Motion of Proclus 
(Leiden, 1973), pp. 120-121. 

8 See Stephen Gersh, From Iamblichus to Eriugena: An Investigation of the Prehistory and Evo- 
lution of the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition (Leiden, 1978), pp. 143-151. This aspect of Proclus’ 
system suggests a fractal structure. 

? Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, 3 vols., ed. E. Diehl (Leipzig, 1903-1906), 
2, p. 26, lines 23-29 (Hereafter Proclus, Commentary on the Timaeus). Cf. W. Beierwaltes, 
Proklos, Grundzüge seiner Metaphysik (Frankfurt am Main, 1965), pp. 199-200, and Proclus, 
Sur le premier Alcibiade de Platon, 2 vols., ed. and trans. A. Ph. Segonds (Paris, 1985-1986), 
2, p. 321, lines 10-14. 
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such elaboration is like dividing Aristotle’s potentially infinitely divisible 
line. Therefore, the catalogue which follows is not exhaustive. 

Immediately after the One come the principles of First Limit and First 
Unlimited.’ Limit and Unlimited run throughout the entire hierarchy, 
conferring upon all things their fixed identity as well as their productive 
power. After these principles come a class of unities, the henads.!! The 
henads are the first determinations into which the universe falls, and 
while immitating the absolute simplicity and fertility of the One, they 
differ from it in that there are many of them. From the henads proceed 
chains of causation, or seivai, modelled after the trains of the gods from 
Plato’s Phaedrus. The henads are above Being, which for Proclus is the 
first moment in Intellect (Nous). 

Nous for Proclus is divided into three primay orders (taxeis): intelligible 
(noéton), intelligible and intellectual (noéton kai noeron), and intellectual 
(noeron). These taxeis are identified as Being, Life, and Nous proper. Each 
of these faxeis is further subdivided. Being is divided into three intelli- 
gible triads, the One-Being, Eternity, and the Autozéton.'* Life is divided 


10 While there is controversy over the placement of Limit/Unlimited with regard to 
the henads, L. Siorvanes argues convincingly for their place immediately after the One, 
and before the henads. He argues that there is a triad of principles, with Limit holding 
the place of ousia, Unlimited as dunamis, and Providence holding the place of energeia, as 
the analogical causes of these three elements in lower things. See L. Siorvanes, Proclus. 
Neo-Platonic Philosophy and Science (New Haven, 1996), pp. 175-179. See also Proclus, 
The Elements of Theology, props. 87—92; Proclus, Platonic Theology 3.27, pp. 93.26-95.10; 
3.14, p. 51.6-7; 4.3, p. 16.6-10; Proclus, Jn primum Euclidis Elementorum commentarii, ed. 
G. Friedlein (Leipzig, 1873) p. 6 (hereafter Proclus, Commentary on the Elements of Geometry); 
W. Beierwaltes, Proklos, Grundzüge seiner Metaphysik, pp. 50-60; A.D.R. Sheppard, “Monad 
and Dyad as cosmic principles in Syrianus,” Soul and the Structure of Being in late Neopla- 
tonism, Syrianus, Proclus and Simplicius, ed. HJ. Blumenthal and A.C. Lloyd (Liverpool, 
1982), pp. 1-17; and C. d'Ancona, *PROCLO: ENADI E APXAI NELL'ORDINE 
SOVRASENSIBLE," Revista di Storia della Filosofia, 47.2 (1992), 265-94. D'Ancona 
argues that Proclus speaks in two ways about the relation between Limit/Unlimited 
and the henads. Sometimes the henads seems to be produced by this first pair or prin- 
ciples. But at other times the henads transcend any sort of otherness, because they are 
produced from the one kath’ henósin, or according to the mode of unification. Therefore 
Proclus is really speaking about two different sorts of things when he speaks in these two 
different manners. However, it seems to me that we have to admit at least one sort of 
otherness in the henads, namely the fact that there are many of them, even though in 
themselves they are simplicities. Their multiplicity is due to their proodos, or procession, 
which is governed by Unlimited. 

! From henas, or “unit,” cognate with hen, or “one.” There are various sorts of 
henads, but here I am speaking of henads which come before Being (huperoustoi henades). 
Proclus also calls these the divine henads, or simply gods. See Proclus, The Elements of 
Theology, prop. 119. 

? "This is the Living Being from Plato’s Timaeus 30c. See Proclus, Commentary on the 
Timaeus 1, p. 416.6 fF. 
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into three triads, while Nous is divided into two triads and a ‘seventh 
divinity'.? Following this are a variety of hypercosmic, hypercosmic- 
encosmic, and encosmic gods, which are particular intellects, having 
the same internal structure as Nous has as a whole. Both the structural 
moments of Nous as a whole, and the particular intellects which proceed 
from the hypostasis are distinct beings, each of which represents a hier- 
archically ordered aspect of the noetic realm." 

The hypostasis of Soul also has internal structuring moments, taken 
from the Timaeus, as well as a variety of sorts of particular Souls which 
reflect this total structure.” Its primary distinction, as with all spiritual 
entities, is into the triad of being, power, and activity (ousia, dunamis, 
energeia).'® Ousia itself is subdivided into existence, harmony, and form 
(hyparxis, harmonia, and eidos/schéma/idea).'’ Finally, the Ayparxis itself is 
divided into the intermediate Being (ousia), Same, and Other out of 
which the Demiurge made the Soul, a composition which therefore it 
shares with all the other parts which Proclus distinguishes. Proclus tends 
not to treat the moments of Soul as independent entities, as he does 
with the structuring moments of Nous. Following upon the monad of 
Soul itself we find other souls which do not animate bodies (and so are 
called hypercosmic),'* the Soul of the World (which is the first encosmic 
soul), the souls of the fixed stars and the seven planets, “the gods below 
the moon” (the descendants of Gé and Ouranos enumerated by Plato), 


55 See J. Opsomer, “Proclus on demiurgy and procession: A Neoplatonic reading of 
the Timaeus," Reason and Necessity. Essays on Plato's Timaeus, ed. R.M. Wright (Duckworth, 
2000), pp. 131-2. 

^ Proclus assigns the various Greek gods to these different aspects of Nous, and to the 
henads. These mythological divinities reveal in symbolic form the various aspects of the 
spiritual world. See H. Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles and Theurgy. Mysticism, Magic and Platonism 
in the Later Roman Empire (Paris, 1978), pp. 483-484. 

5 See D.G. MacIsaac, The Soul and Discursive Reason in the Philosophy of Proclus, unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of Philosophy, University of Notre Dame, IN, 2001, 
pp. 132-152. 

'© Being, Life, and Nous, in Nous is also a triad of ousia, dunamis, energeia. 

17 For this division see Proclus, Commentary on the Timaeus 2, p. 125.10 ff. The divisions 
of the Soul in Proclus correspond to the following passages of the Timaeus: 35a1—35b2 
(ousia), 35b2—36b6 (harmonia); 36b6—36c5 (eidos/schéma/idea), 36c5—354d7 (dunamis); 36d8— 
37c5 (energeia). Proclus sometimes uses the term eidos for the formal part of the soul, 
sometimes schéma, and sometimes idea. For eidos see Proclus, Commentary on the Timaeus 2, 
p. 126.2; for schéma see 2, p. 316.3; for idea see 2, p. 127.2 and 9. 

18 Tt is unclear whether or not there are other hypercosmic souls than the monad 
which generates all souls. 

1% Plato, Timaeus. 40e: cf. Proclus, The Elements of Theology, ed. and trans. E.R. Dodds, 
note to proposition 184, p. 295. 
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angels, demons, and heroes, and finally human souls." Below the taxis 
of Soul is Nature, as a sort of in-between hypostasis,” and finally comes 
the taxis of Body. Below Body, Prime Matter has a sort of shadowy exis- 
tence, as the last extent of the power of the One, being indeterminate 
by defect as the One is indeterminate by excess. 


II 


With the basic architecture of Proclus’ universe in front of us, we can 
begin to look at the emergence of the determinations of certain impor- 
tant taxes. Here we will look at the determinations which could be 
thought of as the content of each taxis. In section IV we will discuss the 
determinations which give each taxis its overall character. 

The One itself 1s beyond all determination. Its need to transcend 
determination in order to be the source of all determinations 1s similar 
to Aristotle's description of the indeterminacy of passive Nous, or of 
the point which is able to observe the motions of all the sense organs, 
because it is determined to none of them. However, here it is a matter of 
power. The One is absolutely simple because it is completely powerful, 
and any determination would be a diminution of its power.? Limit and 
Unlimited, likewise, seem to be above all determination as principles 
of the determinate, in the sense that it is the predominance of Limit 
or Unlimited which constitutes any given determination. Limit and 
Unlimited appear in lower taxes: as Same and Other, Rest and Motion, 
and other pairs of opposed terms, the combination of which makes a 
determinate “mixture” (mikton). 

The henads are really the first determinate principles in the universe. 
They are the result of the application to the One of the metaphysical 
rule that any monadic principle generates not only effects which stand 
as a lower taxis, but co-ordinate terms that hold a lower place in the 
same taxis. So the first term, or monad, of the taxis of Nous generates 
lesser noes, and the monad of Soul generates souls. So too does the One 
generate henads. The monad of any faxis is imparticipable by lower 


2° Proclus's technical term for the human soul is the “partial soul” (meriké psuché). 


?' L, Siorvanes, Proclus. Neo-Platonic Philosophy and Science, pp. 136—140. 

?? Proclus, Platonic Theology 3.5, p. 18. 

° Proclus, The Elements of Theology, prop. 21; Proclus, Platonic Theology 3.2—3, pp. 
6-14. 
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taxeis, so all things receive their unity through participation, not in the 
One itself, but in their proper henad. The henads are above being, so 
in the strict sense they cannot be thought. Any discussion of them is a 
discussion of their analogical counterparts in discursive speech. The 
character which makes the henads what they are is the simplicity which 
they share with the One. And it is this character which makes it very dif 
ficult to understand how they could be mutually distinct. Proclus thinks 
that each henad also has its own particular character.** This character is 
often described in relation to the series (serat) which depend from them. 
Sometimes this description is in terms of general cosmic functions, such 
as presiding over the remaining, the procession, or the return of things, 
or in terms of particular terms which manifest the character of the seira 
as a whole, such as the god Apollo, or the visible sun, or the various 
levels of the Circle figure. In general, the henads are ordered insofar as 
they preside over more universal or more particular beings. 

Seeing that the distinction between henads is often phrased in terms 
of subsequent entities, it is a very important question whether a henad 
is primitively the character which it bestows on its seira, or whether in 
fact it is named according to the character which only emerges in its 
sara. We will discuss this at length in a later section of this study. For the 
moment, however, we will anticipate our discussion, and say that the 
character which a henad possesses in common with its seira, and which 
it somehow bestows on its sara, both exists primitively in the henad and 
emerges with the sera as a whole. It is this primary idiotés which makes 
the henads mutually distinct. But how can things which are absolute 
simplicities have different characters in the first place? It seems that Pro- 
clus uses the pure principle of procession itself in order to explain how 
henads have different characters. If monads give rise to things which are 
similar to themselves before those which are dissimilar, then the monad 
which is the One itself will gives rise to henads which are arranged 
in a hierarchy.” Those closer to the One preside over more universal 
beings, while those further away over more partial, and so some henads 


^ He uses the term idiotés, as well as dunamis or agathotés. See Proclus, The Elements 
of Theology, prop. 123, 125, 131; Proclus, Platonic Theology 1.19, and 3.5-6; and see 
discussion and references in L. Siorvanes, Proclus. Neo-Platonic Philosophy and Science, pp. 
167-175. 

3 Proclus, Platonic Theology 3.5, p. 17. 
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preside over Being, others over Life, Nous, Soul, or Body. The ques- 
tion remains, however, how things whose only character 1s simplicity 
could also have distinct characters. Should they not be identical in their 
simplicity? In fact, they should not. Edward Butler has argued that the 
distinctions which emerge in the next lower faxis, in Being, are such that 
they are mutually mediating; their identity is bound up with their differ- 
ence. So Rest is Rest, not only because of its self-identity, but through 
its difference from Motion. Further, both Rest and Motion are identical 
through a third term, Being, insofar as they are both Beings. This sort of 
mutual distinction mediated by other terms, according to Butler, would 
destroy the operative character of the henads, namely their simplicity. 
Hence he suggests a persuasive interpretation of the henads: that it 1s 
precisely by being unique and individual that each henad imitates the 
simplicity of the One." Their simplicity, like the simplicity of the One, 
is a sign of their excess of power.” So it is by each being simple, like the 


6 Proclus, Platonic Theology 3.6, pp. 20—28. 

7 E.P Butler, “Polytheism and the Henadic Manifold,” Dionysius 23 (2005), 83-104. I 
find less persuasive his thesis that the One is nothing other than the henads. His conten- 
tion that an existent One before the henads would remove their character of simplicity 
by making them subordinate, and so less ‘one’, is contradicted by Proclus’ ability to 
accept an order within the henads, with some presiding over more universal and oth- 
ers over more partial beings, while still holding that each henad is simple. See Proclus, 
Platonic Theology 3.5—6. Indeed, Butler's own promising thesis that each henad's simplic- 
ity lies in an idiotés which is not reducible to ontological oppositions argues against his 
removal of the One as something distinct from the henads. The idiotés of the One itself 
is that it grounds all other things while transcending their oppositions, while the zdiotés of 
a particular henad is that it grounds a particular seira of beings while transcending the 
oppositions within that seira. Thus the One and the henads transcend all oppositions, 
and so are not opposed to each other, and can all be called simple. So the order which 
holds between the One and the henads can be as described in Proclus, The Elements of 
Theology, prop. 21, where each manifold issues from an unparticipated monad, and this 
relation does not make the henads any less ‘one’ than the One. 

More plausible, I think, would be a general thesis about the relation between an 
unparticipated monad and its coordinate manifold, holding that the monad and the 
manifold are really the same, but are considered from different perspectives. The One 
would be the principle as it is in itself, and the henads the One in relation to others. 
However, this is not to eliminate the One or the henads, because in Proclus’ system 
things are really different depending on the point of view from which they are consid- 
ered. In other words, Butler is wrong to reduce the One to the henads, because it 1s just 
as proper to reduce the henads to the One, and at the same time say that they are distinct. 
The same seemingly paradoxical position, furthermore, should also be applied to the 
monad of Nous and of Soul, and all others. This is simply the position which Neopla- 
tonists have held since Plotinus about the relation between an hypostasis and its coordi- 
nate particulars, where they are both the same and different from each other. 

8 Only those things which are deficient in power lose the character of simplicity, 
according to Proclus. See Proclus, Platonic Theology 3.5, p. 18. 
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One, that they have the power to confer on other things the character 
(idiotés) which each has, and they preside over more universal or more 
partial beings, just as the One itself as the first presides over all things. 
So this is the first sort of determination within a taxis which we find in 
Proclus: a distinction between simple henads whose pure procession dic- 
tates that they have different characters, and whose superfluity of power 
establishes different seira of beings. 

Within the taxis of Nous as a whole, Proclus distinguishes between 
the intelligible, intelligible and intellectual, and intellectual taxeis. Our 
discussion of the determinations which emerge within Nous will be 
restricted to the intelligible taxeis. The intelligible moment of Nous as a 
whole is Being, but it is further subdivided into Being, Eternity, and the 
Autozôion. These three are not co-ordinate, but rather are hierarchically 
ordered moments, each called an intelligible triad. Being, as the first 
intelligible triad,” is also called the One-Being by Proclus, as the uni- 
fied principle of the sort of determinate existence which belongs to all 
beings, and as below the One itself. The One in the One-Being is not 
the One itself, but the One which goes with Being.” The One-Being, 
or just Being, is not itself determined into different sorts of beings, 
but rather is the principle of the sort of determination by which one 
being marks itself off from another by having certain characteristics, 
unlike the sort of mutual distinction of pure procession possessed by the 
henads.*! Being, as the principle of this sort of determination, gives rise 
to Eternity, as the moment of power (dunamis), which itself gives rise to 
the Autozôion. The Autozóion is the paradigm of the Timaeus, according to 
Proclus. It is the place of the primary Forms, which are identified with 
the Greatest Kinds (megista gené) of Plato’s Sophist. So it is in the Autozóton 
that the multiplicity of intelligible genera, the primary determinations 


? Tt is a triad of Limit/Unlimited/Mixed, or Remaining, Procession, and Return, 
the triadic moments which structure all spiritual entities. 

9" Proclus, “The final section of Proclus’ commentary on the Parmenides. A Greek ret- 
roversion of the Latin translation.” by C. Steel, E Rumbach, with an English translation 
by D. Gregory Maclsaac, in Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 8 (1997), pp. 
211-267, see lines 1-33 (= Cousin 1242.18-K.L.34). 

3! Each henad has its own character, but not through its difference from each other 
henad, because they are all simple. Beings, on the other hand, differ from each other, 
in that each one is what it is by being what all the others are not. See Proclus, Jn Platonis 
Parmenidem, in Opera inedita, V. Cousin (Paris, 1964), 1047.24—1049.37 (hereafter Proclus, 
Commentary on the Parmenides). This passage 1s cited and discussed in the introduction to 
Proclus, Théologie Platonicienne 3, pp. Ixvi-lxxii. 
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into which all beings fall, occur. They do not occur in Eternity, which is 
the principle of their being brought to birth, and is a sort of principle 
of fertility, and they do not occur in Being itself. Rather, according to 
Proclus, the intelligible genera strive for the unity of Being itself, but in 
failing to achieve its unity they make themselves many. This 1s the same 
as Plotinus’ account of Nous, in which Nous makes itself many through 
its failure to grasp the One,” but Proclus’ more detailed analysis situates 
such a motion even within the intelligible moment of Nous itself. 

One should never forget that for Proclus these elements of the spiri- 
tual world are not dead categories. The intelligible genera are living 
minds, which despite residing in the intelligible taxis of Nous as whole, 
share in the self-consciousness which emerges fully in the intellectual 
taxis, albeit in an intelligible manner. They are living minds which gain 
their respective determinations through a cognitive return on Being 
itself. They desire their cause, and they seek to be reunited with their 
cause in their grasp of it. However, the moment of return in Proclus is 
always both a success and a failure; it is the moment in which the power 
of the cause comes to be possessed by the effect, but possessed in a defi- 
cient manner, due to the deficiency of the effect. That there are many 
intelligible genera is due to the fact that none of them is able to capture 
all of what Being itself is. Each understands the unity which the One- 
Being is in its own manner, and makes itself to be only a limited grasp 
of Being, rather than the whole of Being. Of course, each also shares in 
each other, and as Plotinus says, each is all and all are each.? However, 
their limitation to a particular grasp of being is what determines them 
as different Forms. In this sense, each of the primary Forms can be 
thought of as a deficiency. Each fails to be the One-Being, and each fails 
in its own particular manner. As J. Trouillard points out, this is a general 
principle in Procline metaphysics. The effect multiplies the power of its 
cause, as a sort of compensation for its inability to instantiate the power 
of its cause in a singular manner: 


Le procédant compense ainsi dans une certaine mesure l'écart de sa pro- 
cession. Il fair proliférer ses puissances et les diversifie, parce qu’étant plus 
faible que son principe il ne peut assimiler d’un seul coup la plénitude de 


® Plotinus, Enneads I-VI, trans. A.H. Armstrong, 7 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1966— 
1988), 5.1.7. 

3 Plotinus, Enneads 5.8.4. See also Proclus, Commentary on the Parmenides 1047.24— 
1049.37. 
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sa communication ni participer d'une seule façon à sa propre genèse. Cette 
complication ne fera que croître au fur et à mesure que nous descendrons 
les degres de la procession, c'est-à-dire des négations, jusqu'à l’4me.** 


So the determinations which emerge in the Autozéion are the determina- 
tions produced by thinking itself. Thinking itself is a return upon an 
object which precedes the thinker and is desired by the thinker. Inso- 
far as the object is more unified than the thinker it is not grasped, but 
insofar as it is grasped it is made many by the thinker. Being is not 
only the One-Being. Being is a procession from the One-Being into the 
multiplicity of intelligible genera, so in that sense the intelligible genera 
in the Autozóion do grasp being. More properly, in their failed grasp of 
the One-Being they generate themselves as the articulation of Being. It 
is this that Proclus means by giving the name Being (ousia) both to the 
first intelligible triad, and to the intelligible moment of Nous as a whole, 
which also encompasses the second and third intelligible triads.” Fur- 
ther, Proclus thinks that each of the determinations which emerge in the 
Autozôion stand in a series depending from the henads, so that in some 
manner each Form in the Awéozéion has as its principle not only Eternity 
and the One-Being, but a particular henad. 

Like Nous, Soul has hierarchically ordered internal articulations. 
However, Proclus does not usually give the status of a faxis to these 
articulations. That being said, there is a similar relation between the 
essence (ousia) of Soul and its activity (energeia) as between the intelligible 
and the intellectual taxes of Nous. The ousia of the Soul is a fullness 
of logoi? which stand as the object for the cognitive grasp which Soul 
has of itself through its energeia. The energeia of the Soul is a projec- 
tion ( probol£), or throwing forth of logoi, described metaphorically as an 
unfolding or unrolling of the hidden /ogoi in the Soul’s ousia.” Discursive 
reason, or philosophy, is for Proclus the projection of these logot. So we 
can distinguish in the Soul two general sorts of determinations: the logoi 
in the Soul’s ousia, and the projected logot. However, we should refrain 


* J. Trouillard, L’Un et l'âme selon Proclos (Paris, 1972), p. 151. See also Proclus, Platonic 
Theology 3.5, p. 18. 

5 Being is the first term of Being, Life, Nous. But the Being in Being, Life, Nous is itself 
a triad of Being, Eternity, Autozóon. 

3 Proclus! phrase is xàmpópo tov oo01960v Adyov. 

37 Discursive reason as the projection of the Soul’s essential logoi (Proclus’ phrase 
is npoBoAf] TOV o961580v Aóyov) is the topic of D.G. MacIsaac, The Soul and Discursive 
Reason in the Philosophy of Proclus (see footnote 15). 
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from thinking of these as two completely separate levels. Rather, Proclus 
thinks of the Soul as a self-development, from ousia, through dunamis, to 
energeia. The ousia of the Soul is also its moment of remaining in Nous, so 
one could think of its ousia either as a point of origin for the unfolding 
of Nous which the Soul is, or as a divided reflection of Nous. The second 
description is prominent in Proclus’ discussion of the Timaeus, because 
in the Timaeus Plato describes the structure of the Soul’s ousia in terms 
of ratios (logoi) and proportions (analogia). The first description is promi- 
nent when Proclus describes dianoia as an unfolding of Nous. 

The projected logoi are unfoldings, or unrollings of the Soul’s own 
ousia, which is its participation in Nous. Their production is a generation 
of a new level of determinations, one more multiple than the source 
which they seek to unroll. Proclus describes the Soul’s thinking meta- 
phorically as a sort of circling dance around the centre which is JVous.?? 
Each of the logot which the Soul projects is a point on the circumference 
of the circle, grasping the centre from its own perspective. For this rea- 
son the Forms which reside in Nous cannot be captured in philosophical 
thinking, but rather are the inexhaustible sources of philosophy.“ Here 
again we see the production of internal determinations as the function 
of an erotic reversion upon a higher unity. The Soul desires to have itself 
conscious to itself, and projects logoi through its desire to return upon 
itself. ‘The success of this projection, and the fulfillment of this eros, is 
not some sort of sufficient grasp of Nous by dianoetic logot. Instead, dia- 
nota points the Soul beyond itself, to a noésis which leaves projected logoi 
behind altogether. 

The determinations which emerge in the /axis of Body are not the 
project of an erotic reversion. As J. Trouillard often pointed out, the 
Soulis the centre of the Procline cosmos, as the point where the increas- 
ing complexity of the unfolding cosmos begins to turn into a dispersal. 
It is here that the power which flows from the One begins to fail and 
move towards the deficient indeterminacy of matter." The most impor- 
tant determination which emerges in the taxis of Body is three dimen- 


38 See for example, Proclus, Commentary on the Elements of Geometry, p. 16. 

% Proclus gives an etymology of Time (chronos), the measure of the thinking motion 
of Soul, as choronous, i.e. the nous which dances in a circle like the chorus. See Proclus, 
Commentary on the Timaeus 3, p. 9.16-18; p. 28. 

0 J. Trouillard, “La médiation du verbe selon Plotin,” Revue Philosophique 146 (1956), 
65-73, see page 71. 

4 J. Trouillard, La mystagogie de Proclos (Paris, 1982), pp. 119-127. See also Proclus, 
Platonic Theology 3.6. 
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sionality, or bulk. This determination is an image of the geometrical 
determinations which belong to the Soul’s discursive thought.” Body 
does not desire or think, and so it cannot gain its determination through 
the sort of cognitive reversion which we find in Soul and Nous. Instead, 
Body is the external activity of Soul, like the radiant heat from a fire. 
This is a common description of the relation between taxeis in Proclus, 
but unlike the higher /axeis, any external activities which bodies may 
have are not such as to be hypostasized as a lower /axis.? Proclus uses 
a beautiful image to describe the bulk of bodies as a sort of exhalation 
from their seminal logoi. Of course, there are other sorts of determina- 
tions which emerge with body: the multiplicity of individuals which fall 
under various animal or plant species, and all of qualities and relations, 
etc., which make up the sensible world. Although these determinations 
are not the product of a cognitive return, they still stand 1n a relation 
to their causes as a deficient multiplicity to a higher unity. For example, 
the species dog includes the idea of having a certain range of colours. 
Individual dogs do not possess this range, but rather a particular colour 
or combination of colours. In this sense, the species is more unified, 
because it is not coloured, and more fertile, because it is the principle of 
the multiplicity of colours exhibited by individual dogs. 


III 


What this examination of the internal determinations of various faxeis 
has illustrated is that for Proclus the entire universe is ordered according 
to the principle of analogia. The determinations which emerge in each 
laxis are an image of the determinations of the taxis which lies above it, 
so there is an analogy which holds between all faxeis of his universe. A 
given faxis most often makes itself into an image of its cause through 
its cognitive reversion, but this is not always the case. In all cases, a 
given laxis is considered by Proclus to be, in a sense, the same content 
as its upper neighbour, translated to a greater level of multiplicity. This 
is expressed in another way by the doctrine of series, or sara, which 
depend from the henads. Each term in a seira manifests the character 
of the entire serra in its own manner, a manner which is more multiple 


® Proclus, Commentary on the Timaeus 2, pp. 24.31—25.23. 
# See Stephen Gersh, From Iamblichus to Eriugena, pp. 130—132. 
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than the previous term. So each term in a seira is a multiple image of 
its predecessor, which is itself a multiple image, tracing the relation of 
image and paradigm back to the henad. 

In Proclus’s universe, all things below the One have a threefold exis- 
tence: as a principle in their causes, in their own proper manner of 
existing, and as an image in their effects." Analogy works by similarity. 
Causes bring into existence like things before unlike,” so the analogy 
which holds between all taxeis is a function of the similarity of each effect 
to its cause in the previous taxis. Proclus occasionally gives examples of 
the analogy which holds in a given sera, such as his description of the 
seira of figure,” and the seira of the circle." The passage which describes 


^ Proclus, The Elements of Theology, prop.65: cf. C. Steel, *Hyparxis chez Proclus," 
Hyparxis e Hypostasis nel Neoplatonismo (atti del I colloquio internazionale del centro di ricerca sul 
neoplatonismo, unwersita degli studi di Catania, 1-3 ottobre 1992). ed. F. Romano and D.P. 
‘Taormina (Firenze, 1994), pp. 79-100. 

5 Proclus, The Elements of Theology, prop. 28 and ff. 

4 Proclus, Commentary on the Elements of Geometry pp. 137.3-138.10. 

47 Proclus, Commentary on the Elements of Geometry pp. 148.5-150.12: “From what has 
been said it 1s clear that the circle everywhere has primacy over the other figures. But we 
must also contemplate the entire seira to which the circle gives rise. Beginning above and 
ending in the lowest depth of things, it perfects all of them according to their suitable- 
ness for participation in what they receive from it. On the gods [1.e. the henads] it con- 
fers reversion towards and unification with their own causes, remaining in themselves 
and not departing from their own blessedness. ‘The highest unities among them it sets up 
as centres, as the aiming-points for the secondary divinities, fixing the plurality of pow- 
ers in the secondary divinities firmly about these centres and holding them together by 
the simplicity of these centres. To intellectual beings the circle gives everlasting activity 
in relation to themselves, granting them to be filled from themselves with knowledge, to 
grasp together the intelligibles in themselves and to bring to perfection their intellections 
from out of themselves. For all Nous tenders to itself its intelligible object, and this object 
is as a centre to Nous; Nous holds together around it, desires it, and is unified towards it 
from all sides through the entirety of its intellectual powers. The Autozôion illuminates 
Souls, conferring upon them their self-motion, that is, their reversion towards JVous and 
their circling dance about it, and their re-establishment through their own periods which 
unfold the partlessness of Nous. Here again the intellectual orders, like centres, will have 
preeminence over souls, while the souls have a circular activity about them. For every 
soul, through its own intellectual part, is centred about the Highest, the One itself, but 
because of its multiplicity it travels around its own Nous in a circle, desiring to embrace it 
and fold itself around it. On the heavenly bodies the circle confers their likeness to Nous, 
i.e. their homogeneity and uniformity, their function of enclosing the universe within 
limits, their fixed and measured revolutions, their eternal existence without beginning 
or end, and all such things. The sublunary elements owe to the circle the periodicity in 
their changes, which is an image of the heavenly cycle, the presence of the ungenerated 
among things generated, of the stationary amidst changing things, and of the bounded 
amongst divisibles. All things exist eternally through the cycle of generation, and the 
equilibrium among them all is maintained by its balancing destruction; for if generation 
were not recurrent, the order of things and the whole cosmic scheme would soon have 
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the seira of the circle, in particular, displays the similarity which holds 
from the highest to the lowest members, running through all of the 
taxeis. 

Proclus’ doctrine of analogy has been discussed before, and we do 
not intend here to rehearse all of its aspects.“ But what we wish to 
point out 1s that Proclus own emphasis, and that of his modern com- 
mentators, is on the identity which holds between different faxeis due to 
their analogia. Proclus’s description of the sara of the circle is intended 
to show how each member is somehow the same as all the others, in its 
own manner. What we wish to focus on in the remainder of this study is 
not the identity but the difference between faxeis, and to see what being 
the same ‘in its own manner’ means. 


IV 


We have examined the determinations which could be thought of as 
the content of each faxis. Here we will look at the determinations which 
give each /axis its overall character The character of a taxis as a whole 
is determined by its monad, whether that be the One, Nous, or Soul, or 
any one of the more intermediate monads.'? Causation in a seira is com- 
monly referred to in the contemporary literature as vertical causation, 
while causation within taxis is called horizontal causation. This spatial 
metaphor is serviceable, as long as its limitations are realized. So we can 


been dissolved. Animals and plants owe to the circle the likeness between parents and 
offspring. For animals and plants are born from seed and produce seed in their turn: 
generation becomes reciprocal, with a recurring cycle of growth from the immature to 
the fully grown and back again, so that decay accompanies generation. On things that 
we call ‘contrary to nature’ the circle imposes order by limiting their boundlessness and 
regulating even them rightly by using the last traces of the powers resident in it. Hence 
such unnatural events recur at bounded intervals, and times of dearth as well as of 
fruitfulness are based on the revolutions of the circles, as the myth of the Muses has it. 
All evils may have been banished from the divine to this mortal region, yet even they are 
in revolution, as Socrates says [Theaetetus 176a], and have a share of the circular period 
and ordering. Hence nothing is unmixedly evil and abandoned by the gods; rather the 
providence that perfects all things brings even the boundless variety of evils around to 
the limit and ordering appropriate to them.” 

# See A. Charles, “Analogie et pensée sérielle chez Proclus,” Revue internationale de phi- 
losophie, 87 (1969), 69-88; J.M. Dillon, “Image, Symbol and Analogy. Three basic con- 
cepts of Neoplatonic allegorical exegesis,” The significance of Neoplatonism, ed. R. Baine 
Harris (Norfolk, Virginia, 1976), pp. 247-262; and D.G. Maclsaac, The Soul and Discur- 
sive Reason in the Philosophy of Proclus, pp. 103-114, 179-185 (see footnote 15). 

* Proclus, Platonic Theology 3.2, p. 8. 
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say that the determination of any given entity is to a great extent due to 
the confluence of vertical and horizontal causes. That is to say, because 
of the analogia which holds between faxeis, any given entity manifests the 
character which it has in common with other members of its sera, and 
which it receives ultimately from the henad at the head of its sara. But 
it manifests this character according to the particular sort of determi- 
nation which characterises the /axis as a whole: henadically, noetically, 
noerically, discursively, mathematically, in bodily manner, or in a man- 
ner belonging to some intermediate laxis. 

What we should notice is that each taxis gives rise to a new sort of 
overall determination, one which does not exist in any of the higher 
taxeis. This is not the converse of the principle of analogia, but an impor- 
tant part of it. Similanty 1s not idenüty, but rather the togetherness of 
identity and difference. Hence the principle of analogia means that the 
same things exist in different laxeis in different manners. Proclus’ des- 
cription of the seira of the circle, for example, is intended to show the 
identity which holds between members. But it just as strongly shows 
their difference, and how each is circular in its own manner. Indeed, 
none of the members of this sara which he enumerates are in fact 
what we would initially think of as circles, because the mathematical 
circle 1s left out of the catalogue. Rather, they are each something else 
which may metaphorically be called circular. 

Each taxis originates in a monad, which itself is unparticipated by 
lower taxes, but gives rise to the participated members of its own taxis. 
This monad possesses primarily (prôtés) and causally (archikés) the char- 
acter it confers on the faxis as a whole, and there is only one such monad 
which possesses this character in this manner. That is to say, there is 
only one Being, one Life, one Nous and so on that is Being, Life, or Nous 
in the primary manner and such as to confer being, life, and nous on 
other things.?? Proclus says that the same holds of each of the Forms.?! 
This means that even within each taxis there is a hierarchical order- 
ing, such that each member is both similar to and different from its 
monad. However, what interests us is the relation between /axeis as a 
whole. Soul possesses in a secondary manner the Forms which Nous pos- 
sesses primarily, and so is an image of Nous.” The taxis of Nous itself 


% Proclus, The Elements of Theology, props. 21-24, 99-101. 
?! Proclus, The Elements of Theology, prop. 22. 
5 Proclus, The Elements of Theology, props. 194, 195. 
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originates the determination which we may call cognition, if we speak 
generally. The henads are above thought, so Nous is the first hypostasis 
which grasps itself in thought. Therefore it possesses this determination 
primarily ( prótós), so that the thinking of Soul is secondary (deuterós) with 
regard to Nous, and causally (archikés), in that Soul’s thinking is caused by 
Nous. So Soul’s thinking is a secondary attempt to grasp the intelligibles 
in Nous, just as Nous’ thinking is a primary grasp of itself as intelligible. 
However, Soul also originates a character which it possesses prôtés and 
archikôs. This is the temporal division of its thinking. It is the temporality 
of Soul which marks the manner in which it possesses the Forms (eidé) 
of Nous. In other words, what Nous possesses prótós and archikés it confers 
on Soul in a secondary manner. But Soul possesses this noetic charac- 
ter secondarily according to the determination which it itself possesses 
protés and archikós.?? 

My argument is that in Proclus each taxis possesses an overall deter- 
mination which is primitive to that order, because it is primitive to the 
monad of that order. Further, according to Proclus this primitive char- 
acter is not caused by any higher principle. This is behind his striking 
doctrine of the self-constituted (authupostaton). The term self-constitution 
strikes us because it seems peculiar for something to give rise to itself. 
Self-constitution is really a form of self-sufficiency. Self-sufficiency (to 
autarkes) is a principle which is explained but not argued for in the Ele- 
ments of Theology propositions 9 and 10. The self-sufficient provides itself 
with its own well being (ew). It is able of itself to fulfill itself with its own 
good. The self-sufficient still participates in the Good itself, and shows its 
secondary nature in that it needs to be fulfilled with good.* The Good 
itself is above fulfillment. 

How the self-sufficient can both be itself the principle of its own 
good, and be dependent on the Good itself is explained in the proposi- 
tions on self-constitution in the Elements of Theology, and in a passage on 
the self-sufficient from the Platonic Theology which Dodds refers us to. 


% Each monad confers its character on its subsequents, so all that has being has it 
due to the first Being, all that has life has it due to the first Life, and so on. Further, the 
power of the higher cause extends further than the lower, so that the Procline universe 1s 
organised according to nested loops of causation. E.R. Dodds gives a good chart of this 
in his commentary on props. 58-59 of the Elements of Theology, where the One, Being, 
Life, and Nous give rise to animals, plants, dead bodies, and matter, with Soul in the 
centre. See Proclus, Platonic Theology 3, 5—6. 

** Proclus, The Elements of Theology, prop. 10. 
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In Platonic Theology 1.19, Proclus explains that there are different sorts 
of self-sufficiency for each faxis. In effect, self-sufficiency is the ability to 
give oneself the good which is appropriate to one's taxis. For this reason 
the members of any seira do not step outside of their own proper station, 
but rather receive the good which is appropriate to their nature. And 
the self-sufficiency of henads, intellects, souls, and even of the visible 
cosmos? is their ability to participate in their causes in such a way that 
they receive their good in their own manner. In this passage, Proclus 
even distinguishes between the different sorts of self-sufficiency appro- 
priate to different levels, in effect applying the principle to the principle. 
If self-sufficiency is the principle that each taxis gives itself its good in 
its own manner, then in this text Proclus says that even self-sufficiency 
itself shows this variation among faxeis, and is not identical for all things. 
For each of the henads is itself a goodness (agathotés), and so 1s self-suf- 
ficient through itself, while Nous is self-sufficient through participation 
(kata methexin), Soul through “irradiation” (kath’ ellampsin), and the cos- 
mos through similarity (kath? homototéta). Proclus expresses this in another 
way. All Nous 1s agathoeidés, but not autagathotés nor prótós agathon. In other 
words, because in Proclus one and good are convertible, each henad is 
not only a one, it is a good. So good, as much as one, is the determina- 
tion which the monad of the /axis of henads, which is the One itself, 
confers on its laxis. ‘Therefore each of the henads, and only the henads, 
is a good prótós and archikôs. Nous, insofar as it confers upon itself its own 
good, does so in a manner which is marked by its own determination, 
which is Form and cognition. Therefore it is not itself good, but rather 
agathoeidés, or “boniform,” with the emphasis on Form. 

The self-sufficient is not the same as the self-constituted, although 
everything that is self-constituted is self-sufficient.” It is clear that Pro- 


5 The visible cosmos as a whole is self-sufficient, but individual bodies are not. 

°° On the self-constituted see Proclus, The Elements of Theology, props. 40-51, 189— 
191; Proclus, Commentary on the Parmenides 785-6, 1144—1146, 1148-1151; Proclus, Com- 
mentary on the Timaeus 1, p. 239; 1, pp. 280.28—281.13: “That which is really generated is 
that which does not produce itself, but is produced by another and becomes an image 
of another, and is composed of many dissimilar parts, and ever receives a restored 
existence, to which Time is yoked, it having an uninterrupted generation coextensive 
with the infinity of Time, and its numerical identity is in always becoming one, but not 
in always being one. That which is thus generated, one could even say, proceeds from 
not-being. The self-constituted, on the other hand, being generated from itself, does not 
proceed from not-being. For even if you should divide it in your thought into cause and 
caused, it proceeds from being. For the maker and the made were one, so that it pro- 
ceeds from its own being, for which reason it is eternal, never leaving itself behind. But 
that which is only from another is established from not-being, because separated from its 
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clus thinks the henads are self-sufficient, but it is not clear whether or not 
he thinks they are self-constituted. He only mentions self-constitution in 
relation to the gods in one inconclusive passage.” I think myself that 
the henads are not self-constituted, because self-constitution is the sort 
of self-sufficiency which comes through reversion (epistrophé), and the 
henads are above reversion. Carlos Steel has argued persuasively that 
self-constitution comes through self-reversion, in Proclus.?? The causal 
motion by which Nous and Soul come to be is one of remaining, pro- 
cession, and reversion (moné, proodos, epistrophé). This triad is the parallel 
of ousia, dunamis, energeia. The moment of epistrophé is thus the activity 
which issues from the ousia and dunamis of Nous, or of Soul. This activity 
is an epistrophé, because it is the moment in which a cognitive being tries 
to grasp itself consciously. It is actually more proper to say that cogni- 
tion is defined with reference to epistrophé than the reverse. For Proclus 
knowledge in the true sense is an epistrophé by which one comes to pos- 
sess both oneself and one's cause. Reversion is always a reversion both 
upon oneself, and through oneself upon one's cause. It is through this 
epistrophé that Nous and Soul receive their good, so epistrophé is an erotic 
striving. If it is through epistrophé that Nous and Soul receive their good, 
and both are self-constituted, then it is through epistrophé that Nous and 
Soul tender to themselves their own good. One and Good are convert- 
ible, so the manner in which Nous and Soul receive their good is also the 
particular unity which belongs to them as faxes. In other words, for the 
self-constituted the particular determination which the faxis originates is 
their manner of epistrophé. Or to put it more strongly, the determination 
which Nous gives rise to is self-constitution itself, 1.e. receiving one's good 


cause it is no more, and the cause is other than that which is completed”; and Proclus, 
Commentary on the Timaeus 3, pp. 215.25—216.4: “Immortal is said in the most proper and 
primordial sense of that which procures to itself immortality, just as also that is being 
primordially which exists through itself, nous primordially that which is nous through 
itself, one primordially that which is one through itself. In effect everywhere that which 
possesses a given quality which it 1s primordially is of this sort through itself. Because, it 
is were not it through itself, but through another, it is this other which will be primordi- 
ally either one or intellect or living, or whatever, and either it will be this primordially 
or, if nothing is it primordially, we progress to infinity. Thus that which is immortal in 
the true sense is that which is immortal through itself and that which procures to itself 
immortality, while that which is not life through all of itself nor is self-constituted nor 
possesses immortality through itself is not primordially immortal.” 

5 Proclus, Commentary on the Parmenides 936.8. 

58 C. Steel, “Conversion vers soi et constitution de soi selon Proclus," Retour, repentir et 
constitution de soi, ed. A. Charles-Saget (Paris, 1998), pp. 161-175. 
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through self-reversion, and the determination which Soul gives rise to 1s 
a secondary sort of self-constitution, i.e. temporal self-reversion. Because 
this self-reversion measured by Time is a motion from one intelligible 
object to another it is called self-motion, or autokinésis. Thus we find self- 
sufficiency, self-constitution, and self-motion as hierarchically arranged 
manners of conferring one’s good upon oneself. And it is through these 
three principles that the henads, Nous, and Soul confer upon themselves 
the overall determination which is primitive to their order, while Body 
gives itself its determination in a more deficient manner. 

So it seems that the taxis of henads receives its overal determinate 
character from the One itself. Each henad is self-sufficient and possesses 
its good without need for the internal articulation which arises in Nous. 
Each is its own character through its own simplicity, just as the One 
is simple. In addition, the faxis of henads has another character than 
unity, and that is the fact that there are many of them. Each member of 
this manifold is simple, because the One is its monad, but that there is 
a manifold at all cannot be due to the character of the One. The One 
is the cause of the existence of the henads, for sure, but not of their 
multiplicity, because it confers unity on them. What has emerged is the 
numerical multiplicity which comes from procession itself, because they 
are ‘formally’ identical yet numerically distinct, and this multiplicity will 
increase with each successive taxis.” And the principle of this numerical 
multiplication is not the One, but rather First Limit and First Infinity. 
This supposition, however, is controversial, as there are scholars who 
place Limit and Infinity below the henads.” 

Nous is self-sufficient through self-constitution, or through the multi- 
plicity of self-reversion. So Nous is self-constituted insofar as it gives itself 
its own good. But it also participates in the Good through the henads. 
Therefore self-constitution is not what it initially might seem. Nous does 
not bring itself into existence. Rather it determines for itself its own 
manner of existing. While it is due to the One that Nous is, it is due to 
itself that Nous is the way that it is.°! Nous produces itself both as Being 


°° Remember that they are above the determination of form, so the term ‘formally’ 
applies only analogically. Remember as well that while each henad is identical in that 
each is a simplicity, they each stand at the head of a different series and confer a different 
character (idiotés) on their own series. 

See note 10 above. 

ĉl Proclus, Commentary on the Timaeus 3, pp. 215.25—216.4. 
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and as Nous, as thought and thinker and the overcoming of this division. 
Note that the numerical multiplicity which emerged with the procession 
of henads is present in Nous as well, through the distinction between 
the monad of Nous and the particular noes. Each taxis originates its own 
overall determination, and passes it on to its effects. 

So with Nous two overall determinations emerge which gives the taxis 
as a whole its character. Nous is both the generation of internal mul- 
tiplicity and the overcoming of this multiplicity in the self-coinciding 
which is self-cognition. Its internal differentiation is seen both in the 
multiplicity of intelligible genera which are the Autozéion and in the 
internal articulation into intelligible, intelligible and intellectual, and 
intellectual moments. The multiplicity which marks the intelligible gen- 
era is overcome through the principle that each part of the intelligible 
interpenetrates each other part.” And the triadic internal distinction is 
overcome because the third moment is the moment of return, or epi- 
strophé. The intellectual moment of Nous, as we have seen before, is its 
erotic striving to coincide with itself. It is in this third moment that Nous 
is complete, so to speak, and constitutes itself as a divine mind, as the 
distinction between thought and being and their unity. Thus for Nous 
self-sufficiency is not the simple self-coincidence of a henad, but is rather 
a self-mediated coincidence through epistrophé. For this reason, I think, 
Proclus calls Nous self-constituted, distinguishing it from the higher self- 
sufficiency of the henads. 

Nous, however, 1s a self-coincidence in which there is not perfect self- 
coincidence. ‘This must be the case, as Nous falls short of the simplicity 
of the henads. The internal articulation is overcome, but also remains. 
The intellectual moment of Nous does indeed grasp the intelligible 
moment, but it possesses it not intelligibly (noétikós), but rather intellec- 
tually (noerikós). So while Nous as a whole is one, its internal articulation 
into Being, Life and Nous does not disappear. Nous is a complete self- 
coincidence, but one in which each part possesses each other part in its 
own manner. 


® Plotinus's description remains the best, at Enneads 5.8.4. Note that for Proclus the 
multiplicity of intelligible genera comes through the division of a prior unity, the One- 
Being. So for Proclus thought is not primarily a connecting of two things which are 
distinct, a connecting which needs a criterion of truth. Rather, thought is itself this 
division of a prior unity. The connecting activity which thought does in fact engage in is 
only possible because thought is putting back together, so to speak, what it itself already 
took apart. 
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The determination which marks the taxis of Nous is passed on to Soul, 
and so Soul is also a self-constituted principle. It too is a principle which 
coincides with itself through a cognitive return on itself. However, the 
overall determination which Soul originates is the inability to coincide 
with itself completely. Nous grasps its own multiplicity through its single 
cognitive act, while Soul grasps its multiplicity through a divided cogni- 
tive act. Its own essence, as its participation in JVous, its present to it as 
an inexhaustible source of discursive projection, and so the epistrophé 
of Soul is not a completed projection of discursive logot, but one which 
can continue indefinitely. For this reason Proclus calls it a motion from 
thought to thought, and Soul’s self-constitution is called self-motion 
(autokinésis). Time as the measure of motion is for Proclus a particular 
Nous which serves as the touchstone or measure of the Soul’s divided 
projection.” 

There are two main differences between the overall determination 
which Nous originates and that which Soul originates. First, the intel- 
ligible order of Nous, comprised of Being, Eternity, and Autozéion, is a 
divided image of something which is itself beyond being. The henads 
are distinct through the pure mutual distinction which comes from pro- 
cession, which somehow confers on each a simple idiotés which is not 
defined with reference to another zdiotés. Being 1s determinate, however, 
precisely because each being is what it is both with reference to itself, 
and with reference to all other things. ‘Rest’ is the opposite of ‘Motion’, 
and ‘Father’ is the father of ‘Son’, and ‘Part’ involves a participation 
in ‘Whole’, for example. The Soul’s logoi, on the other hand, are not 
images of a simple source above Being, but are divided images of those 
primary determinations into which Being falls in Nous. So although the 
Forms (edé) in Nous are unified relative to Soul, they are not pure sim- 
plicity. This means that philosophy has as its source not simplicity, but 
determinate eidé which have determinate relations to each other, and 
even though it cannot ever adequate the edé in its discursive projection, 
philosophy begins in the determinations of psychic being and turns the 
Soul towards higher objects which are still determinate beings. Nous, on 
the other hand, as the producer of Being, is turned towards a source 
which has simplicity as its character. 


5 See D.G. Maclsaac, “Eternity and Time in Proclus,” in Medieval Philosophy and 
the Classical Tradition in Islam, Judaism, and Christianity, ed. J. Inglis (London, 2002) 
pp. 83-105. 
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The second main difference between Nous and Soul is that while the 
internal articulation of Nous is a completed finitude, that of Soul is not. 
Although Nous has a logical dynamism it is also unchanging.’ There can 
be no new Forms in Nous, even though there is perhaps an infinite inter- 
nal triadic regress. So while the number of Forms is always finite because 
Nous is a completed act of thinking, there may be a potential infinity of 
moments or aspects of the act of Vous for Soul’s divided thinking to pick 
out. So Soul, while always having projected only a finite number of logot, 
can continue projecting indefinitely. Its intellectual moment is always 
being produced, unlike the intellectual moment of Nous. 

We have described the overall determinations of the taxis of henads, 
of Nous, and of Soul in terms of self-sufficiency in its primary instantia- 
tion, and as the secondary sorts of self-sufficiency which Proclus calls 
self-constitution and self-motion. Below Soul is Body. Body also origi- 
nates its own sort of overall determination, but it is distinct from the 
higher principles because it does not revert upon itself. So Body is not 
self-sufficient. The particular determination of Body is in fact exactly the 
failure to be self-constituted, which is a complete lack of self-grasping 
or self-comcidence. One part of a body cannot overlap with another 
part, and for this reason bodies don’t think. Bodily things have only 
their own divided sort of image of self-coincidence. No individual can 
exhaust the fertility of the species under which it stands, according to 
Proclus, and so rather than the timeless perfection of the species, we 
find a succession of generations through birth, life, and death.” This is 
likely what Proclus means when he attributes self-sufficiency to Body as 
a whole, but not to individual bodies, in the Platonic Theology. 


V 


We have discussed the determinations which are the content of any 
given taxis, as well as the overall determinations which give each taxis 
its character. These two sorts of determinations in fact coincide in indi- 
vidual things. The internal determinations of an order, the eidé in Nous 


** See Stephen Gersh, KINESIS AKINÉTOS. 
5 See the passage on the Circle, Commentary on the Elements of Geometry, pp. 148.5— 
150.12, quoted above in note 47. 
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or the logot in Soul, are its manner of instantiating the internal determi- 
nations of the higher orders. This is what makes possible the principle 
of analogia, that each taxis is an image of its cause and paradigm of its 
effect. The manner in which a given order is an image of its cause is 
determined by the overall determination which the order itself gives rise 
to, be it henadic, noetic, psychic, corporeal, and so with all of the orders 
within orders, such as the noetic vs. noeric, or mathematical vs. sumply 
dianoetic. We can speak in this general manner about faxeis, or say the 
same thing by referring to the seirai which depend from the henads. Each 
successive member of a series is what the previous member is, but in the 
more multiple manner appropriate to the faxis in which it resides. 

So if we consider an individual member of a taxis, what it is depends 
on two sorts of determinations: the particular series in which it stands, 
depending from a particular henad, and the overall determination 
which gives the taxis its character. The first sort of determination makes 
a particular soul Apollonian, or Dionysian, for example, but the second 
makes them both souls. But we shouldn’t divide these two aspects too 
strongly, because the overall determination of a taxis just is the manner 
in which each member instantiates the members of the higher taxis. Or 
to put it another way, each entity stands in a vertical series and instanti- 
ates the character which comes to it from the previous members of that 
series in its own way. But ‘what it is’ is not the sum of the character 
which comes from the higher members plus the character which it gets 
from its monad. Rather, ‘what it is’ is just its own manner of being the 
character which it receives from the series. Being an ‘Apollonian Soul’ 
means instantiating what it means to be Apollonian in a completely new 
way, a way not already found in Nous or the henads. 

Similarity is the togetherness of identity and difference. But most 
often when similarity is discussed with regard to the principle of analogia 
the emphasis is on the identity which holds between all levels of the uni- 
verse, not the difference. However, the difference in the relation of simi- 
larity is just as crucial. But where does the difference come from? Proclus 
thinks that the similarity which holds between orders is non-reciprocal, 
so that the lower order is similar to the higher, but not vice-versa.° If 
you analyse similarity in terms of identity and difference, then insofar as 


59 Proclus, The Elements of Theology, props. 28-32. 
?' Proclus, Commentary on the Parmenides 912.34—917.22. 
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a member of the lower order holds the same place as a member of the 
next higher order it is identical with it, and so the lower member has the 
requisite identity for the relation of similarity. However, its difference 1s 
the crucial aspect. Really the difference of the lower entity is its man- 
ner of being the higher entity, so from the lower perspective in a sense 
its difference is its identity. From the higher perspective, however, this 
difference is only difference. An example is likely helpful here. A coffee 
table is similar to the logos of table in the mind of the craftsman, because 
a table is something you can put things on, and you can put things on a 
coffee table. However, the particular manner in which a coffee table is 
something you can put things on, its ‘way of being a table’, is in a low- 
to-the-floor manner convenient for the early stages of dinner parties. 
So while you can say that the coffee table is similar to the logos of table, 
you can't say that this logos is similar to the coffee table because the logos 
of table is not something low-to-the-floor for early on in the evening. 
And it is exactly this non-reciprocal relation of similarity that allows the 
same logos to be the foundation also of the dining room table, and the 
side table, etc. In a sense if you ask the question of what the logos 1s, each 
of the particulars are also that sort of thing. But the difference present 
in each particular prevents you from giving the same answer about the 
logos. The logos is not a sort of table, it is the /ogos of table itself. What 
both the /ogos and its particular instantiation are is defined with regard 
to what the /ogos as a whole 1s, not with regard to what the particular as 
a whole is, therefore the particular is similar to the /ogos, but not vice- 
versa. Another way of thinking of non-reciprocal similarity is the fol- 
lowing. If we say that a son is like his father, it is because he has taken 
his father as a model and tried to become like him. However, if we then 
say that the father is now like his son, it is only because the son has come 
closer to being what the father already was. 

What this all brings out is that the difference which emerges with 
each laxis does not exist in the higher faxis in any manner. Proclus states 
this in a number of ways, of which non-reciprocal similarity is one. 
Another way is by stating that the causation which holds from one taxis 
to another is non-deliberative.® Nous does not take thought of the par- 
ticular manner in which Soul will come into existence. Rather, it thinks 


5* Proclus, Commentary on the Timaeus 1, pp. 321.11—17, pp. 336.1—5. 
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itself, and Soul 1s the external activity which comes into being around 
it, like heat from a fire. Yet another way of stating the same point 1s 
to say that the existence of something in its cause (kat aitian) is a secret 
(kruphiós) existence.” What this means is that insofar as what emerges 
from a cause pre-exists in that cause, 1t does not do so in the determinate 
manner which emerges only with the effect. So when Proclus says that 
something exists Aruphids kat’aitian he is expressing the relation of similar- 
ity which we have just discussed. The lower member exists in its cause 
only insofar as it is what the cause is. But it does not exist in a determi- 
nate manner in the cause, because its novel manner of being what the 
cause 1s is exactly how it differs from its cause. 

We should think together the fact that the difference which each order 
manifests does not pre-exist in its cause, and that this difference is the 
manner in which a given order is an image of its cause. Then it becomes 
clear that the determination of any given taxis is due to itself, not to its 
cause. Of course it is due to its cause that we can say a laxis is an image 
of its cause, but with the very strong sense that what it is —its manner 
of being an image—is due to itself. This is what Proclus means by the 
doctrine of self-sufficiency/self-constitution/self-motion. Consider self- 
constitution. Self-constitution means not only that the character of Nous, 
its manner of giving itself its good, is determined by itself. It means that 
this character 1s determined through atemporal self-reversion, or desire 
of itself. Compare this with Body, which is also such as to determine its 
own character, but it does not do this through reversion. Body's defi- 
ciency in this respect is not a product of Soul. So self-constitution is 
not only the means by which Nous (and Soul in autokinésis) —determines 
its own character, it is itself the character which belongs to Nous. And 
because the overall determination of a particular order, or its charac- 
ter, dictates the manner in which the determinations within that order 
exist, we must conclude that according to the principle of analogia each 
order, or each successive member of a series, comes to be what it is not 
because of its cause but because of itself. It 1s in virtue of its cause than 
effect exists, but it is in virtue of itself that it is exactly what it is. 


9 See C. Steel, “Breathing thought: Proclus on the innate knowledge of the soul,” 
The Perennial Tradition of Neoplatonism, ed. J. Cleary (Leuven, 1997), pp. 293-309. 
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What becomes clear here is that in the unfolding of the Procline uni- 
verse there is a radical spontaneity at each moment when a new faxis, or 
a new member of a series, comes to be. The henads are the first deter- 
minations to appear after the One, if you consider Limit and Unlimited 
to be not determinations but the principles of determination. The One 
dictates that the henads are simple, but the fact that there are many 
henads opens a gap between them, for this multiplicity could not have 
come about because of the One.’! What this means is that not only is it 
due to the effect that the effect exists in the manner that it does, it is due 
to the effect that what the effect is can be called an image at all. What 
it is to be an image is not dictated by the paradigm, but by the image 
itself. How are the henads images of the One? There is no criterion to 
use to Judge their status as images except themselves, because the One 
is not similar to them. That a plurality of simple units is the first image 
of the One to emerge is because that is in fact what emerged. The same 
rupture holds at every level of the system, such that there is a radical 
spontaneity of the emergence of determination at every level, and each 
level defines itself not only as image, but defines for itself what it is to 
be an image. 

Let us examine this spontaneity in terms of the serai which depend 
from the henads. Each next term is similar to the previous term, which 
as we have seen means it is both identical to it and different from it. So 
each term cannot be wholly other than the previous term. Somehow in 
its difference it is also the same. How can this be? It cannot be that the 
various terms of a seira are held together by some abstract quality, which 
can be predicated univocally of each member of the series.” Take the 


7 I am speaking in terms of faxeis or in terms of seirai depending on whether I am 


referring to a faxis as whole or its internal determinations. Really these are two ways of 
speaking of the same thing. 

? Tam smoothing over here the status of Limit and Unlimited in order to make my 
general point. 

7 J. Trouillard, La mystagogie de Proclus (Paris, 1982), pp. 198-199: “...le dérivé ne 
reflète pas son principle de façon passive, mais...il s'assimile activement à lui. Quand 
nous reportons le caractére sériel sur la monade génératrice, nous pouvons entendre 
la chose de deux manières: Ou bien nous voulons dire que ce caractère exprime effec- 
tivement l’origine et que chaque membre de la série lui ressemble par cette perfection 
méme, et nous avons raison. Ou bien nous croyons que cette ressemblance suppose un 
élément commun abstraitement définissable et qu'elle peut se lire équivalemment dans 
le sense descendant ou dans le sens ascendant, et nous avons tort.” 
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series of the circle as an example. The steadfastness of the gods, the 
continuous projection of logoi by Soul from Nous as its source, the geo- 
metrical circle, and the reproductive cycle of animals are not all univo- 
cally circular. One can say that they are circular by analogy, but how 
that 1s possible 1s what we are investigating here. 

The element of idenüty which each member of a series has is its 
common origin from the same henad, and from the prior terms in the 
series. In a sense, each term emerges and in emerging defines both itself 
and the entire series. The emergence of a term which is determined in 
a particular manner itself originates the fact that this particular thing 1s 
a novel manner of instantiating the character of the series. J. Trouillard 
makes this point with regard to the henads, but I think he goes too far. 
He claims that the henads are in fact only distinguished by their series. 
Regarded in themselves they are indistinguishable from the One.” While 
this is a tempting interpretation, I think it can be rejected on Procline 
grounds. In one sense he is correct, in that the only difference between 
the One and the henads is that they are the One as participated. But 
the same can be said of the monad of any order and the members 
of that order. The only difference between Nous itself, the monad, and 
individual noes 1s that the monad is imparticipable. They are really the 
same thing. But they are really also distinct, because each logical dis- 
tinction in Proclus is an ontological distinction. And so the henads are 
the place in the system between absolute simplicity and determinate 
multiplicity. They are the pure idea of multiplicity in identity itself. So 
in that sense they are not distinguished by their series, but are mutually 
self-distinguishing. I think that is why Proclus says that each has a char- 
acter, an idiotés which is not in opposition to any other. So although the 
henads are not distinguished only by their series, it 1s the case that the 
overall character which a series possesses, and which is ‘conferred’ on 
the series by the henad, 1s determined just as much by the unfolding of 
each member of the series as by the henad. 


75 J. Trouillard, La mystagogie de Proclus (Paris, 1982), p. 201: “Et en tant qu'elle est 
imparticipable, aucune hénad ne se distingue de l'Un. Seules ses participations (son 
nombre) lui fournissent une position intelligible. Seule sa série lui donne l'étre et 
l'afhrmation. Sans elle l'hénade se résorberait dans le Non-étre par excès, tout comme 
les centres secondaires d'une sphére se condondraient avec le centre principal s'ils ces- 
saient de se distinguer par le rayon que chacun projette vers la périphérie. L'hénade n’est 
pas une entité, mais un passage, qui ne peut se définir que par ce qu'elle produit.” 
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However, we should not think of a series in terms of set theory. It is 
not a set defined by its members. A set can have any members and the 
set is just the sum of the members. What is missing is the idea of priority 
and posteriority which holds between terms of a series. Each member 
of a set is not what each other member is, in its own way, with them all 
ordered hierarchically from unity to multiplicity. The example of virtue 
and its exercise may be helpful here. A just man possesses a settled state 
of character such that he does just acts. However, no particular just act 
is the virtue itself: Nor is the virtue the set of all the just acts performed 
by the man. Further, the man’s possession of justice and his action is 
not merely a sum of just acts plus this thing called justice. Rather, the 
virtue of justice is such as to found the particular just acts, and as their 
principle is ontologically distinct from them. 

There is definitely an idea of a meta-level in Proclus, to use a bad 
expression, in the sense that the hierarchy of things is arranged accord- 
ing to increasing degrees of unity and multiplicity, or what is the same, 
self-coincidence. This seems very much like a plan of unfolding, which 
might remove the radical spontaneity which each level has to define 
itself as an image. One might think of the unfolding of all things from 
the One as a sort of mathematical unfolding, in which each term is 
somehow a mere result of the previous terms and the application of 
a rule. Three is just two plus one, for example, in the same way that 
fifty-eight is just fifty-seven plus one. The idea that each next member 
of a series is more multiple than its predecessor could be the “plus one” 
rule. 

If the unfolding of all things from the One followed a plan of this 
sort, then we have two possibilities. Either this plan is such that all of the 
emergent determinations pre-exist determinately in the first term. But 
Proclus denies this, as we have seen. Or the plan is merely a rule which 
is applied to each term, in order to get the next term as a result. But then 
we are left with the same radical spontaneity. If the rule which is applied 
is that the emergent term is the next sort of multiplicity, what is it that 
determines exactly what shape the next sort of multiplicity takes? It is 
not the cause, and not the rule, so it must be the effect itself. What we are 
speaking of 1s the emergence of what it means to apply the rule at all. 

This spontaneity might seem to put philosophy itself, and the ordered 
cosmos which it seeks to grasp, in doubt. Ontologically it might seem 
that the cosmos is such that each order is simply other than all the oth- 
ers. However, if the relation between taxeis were simply otherness, then 
relations of cause and effect would disappear, because in Proclus they 
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depend on similarity. And if the hierarchy of cause and effect disap- 
pears, then the order of the cosmos itself disappears, and it becomes 
a mere collection of things. Epistemologically, such a cosmos would be 
unknowable, because thought requires order, and cannot think simple 
otherness. Such a cosmos would be as unintelligible as a collection of 
featureless atoms. 

However, this is not the case. What Proclus is describing is not the 
emergence of mere otherness, but the emergence of order itself. In 
Neoplatonism Being, Order, Intelligibility are not themselves the Abso- 
lute. Rather, the primary determinations of Being are the order which 
emerges from the free activity of the power which comes from the One. 
The emergence of the Greatest Kinds (megista gené), for example, is both 
the emergence of those parücular determinations and the emergence of 
them as expressions of their hidden cause. In Proclus the fundamental 
determinations of Being are themselves a living activity. Far from being 
simply other than their cause, they are ordered toward it as the term of 
their striving. In defining themselves as an image of their cause, they 
also give themselves their ordered relation to their cause. 

And Philosophy as discursive reason which exists primarily in souls 
has as its proximate aim to grasp the order of these primary determi- 
nations of Being. The fact that philosophical logoi are not themselves 
those primary determinations, the Forms (eidé), 1s itself the source of the 
freedom which philosophical reflection has to make for itself an image 
of them. Discursive logoi are not simply other than the edé in Nous, but 
rather are a free living order which continually brings itself into being 
as the secondary image of the primary determinations of Being. The 
Soul at the same time brings its logoi into existence as images of the edé, 
and also makes it be the case that that is what it is to have a secondary 
possession of the eidé. 

However, it might seem that just any discursive logos at all could stand 
as an image of a given eidos. How can we avoid making philosophy a 
pure act of will, contingently related to its source? I think the solution to 
this worry is to remember that each member of a series not only tran- 
scends its effect, it is also immanent in and so completely present to its 
effect. So while, in a certain sense, we can think and say anything about 
the Forms, the Forms themselves are completely present to the eye of 
our Souls, and we happen to say different things about different Forms, 
because our thinking is founded in and strives towards the variety of 
Forms. 
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To return to the example of justice, while there may be a great range 
of acts which are just, whose exact content is not dictated by the virtue 
itself, what makes each act just is that they are done with an eye to 
Justice itself. Each is an attempt to articulate what Justice is, and can 
only be performed by an actor who possesses the virtue, and only when 
he is not trying to act in accordance with some other virtue, such as 
Courage, or acting out of the lack of the virtue. Turning to the higher 
forms, such as Equality or Motion, while the manifestations of these are 
many and various, depending on which faxis they appear in, they are 
never manifested as an image without their own immediate presence as 
well. So if Equality as a Form excludes Inequality, this limits the sorts 
of manners in which the lower terms may be equal, because the Form 
can’t be manifested while its contradictory is present. However, this may 
be to raise the same question again, namely in which ways is the con- 
tradictory of a Form also manifested in a lower taxis, or in what ways is 
a higher Form immediately present to something lower. I think the real 
solution is fairly phenomenological. We should not be scared that the 
just man will lie, cheat, and steal, because we see that those actions in 
fact are also accounted for; they happen to issue from the absence, not 
the presence, of Justice."* 


VII 


This brings up the final of the three sorts of determinations which I list 
at the beginning of this study, the discursive determinations through 
which the Soul thinks all things. I will only discuss this sort of determi- 
nation briefly.” Philosophy itself moves completely within the sphere of 


™ One might think that Christian Neoplatonism is in a better position with regard 
to this problem, because the Christian God does in fact possess the examplars of all 
created things. And so one could say that the order which emerges in creation does 
pre-exist as the divine plan. However, one can ask the same question in Christian Neo- 
platonic systems. How is it that creatures are patterned after their divine exemplars? 
Creatures are not themselves God's thoughts, so what it is that determines that this finite 
thing, a tree for example, is exactly how it is? It isn't the examplar of tree, because that 
is a simple intelligible, and the material tree isn’t one of those. If you say that there is 
a plan which determines this, then you are saying that one simple intelligible gives rise 
to bark and leaves in three dimensions because of another simple intelligible, and you 
have the same problem. 

5 See D.G. MacIsaac, The Soul and Discursive Reason in the Philosophy of Proclus (see 
footnote 15). 
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psychic logot. It has as its task to turn the soul towards its non-discursive 
source, and when the soul puts aside discursivity it also puts aside phi- 
losophy. So the Soul reasons about the determinations within each taxis, 
and the overall determinations of the /axeis, by producing logoi which 
belong to its own faxis, and which symbolically stand for the ordered 
determinations of other levels. That these particular logoi are images of 
the determinations of the henads, and Nous, and Body, is not due to the 
other orders, but rather to Soul itself. We can consider the hierarchical 
ordering of taxeis itself only through a hierarchically ordered image of 
it in our own thought. J. Trouillard was pleased to say that this is in fact 
the particular determination which discursive reason adds to the series 
which depend from the henads, that it recapitulates in its own terms the 
members of the entire series. He says this with reference to the powers 
of the Soul in general, but it is most properly said of discursive reason, 
the power which we have been employing throughout this study." 


76 J. Trouillard, La mystagogie de Proclus (Paris, 1982), pp. 201—202. 


PROCLUS, AMMONIUS OF HERMIAS, AND ZACHARIAS 
SCHOLASTICUS: THE SEARCH AFTER ETERNITY AND 
THE MEANING OF CREATION 


Luca Obertello 


The works of Zacharias Scholasticus (also known as ‘Zacharias Rhetor’) 
are of interest to us not only for the help they afford in forming an 
understanding of the religious and philosophical tenets of the schools 
of Gaza and Alexandria, but also for the light they shed upon the 
events that preceded the closure of the Platonic Academy at Athens 
in 529. Zacharias, who was younger than Aeneas of Gaza (d. 518) and 
an almost exact contemporary of his friend Severus of Antioch (born 
ca. 465), was born in Maiuma, near Gaza, probably in 465 or 466. Dur- 
ing Zacharias’s youth Gaza was a rich and cosmopolitan town, vari- 
ously linked with other great cultural centres such as Alexandria, and it 
was here that Zacharias attended the famous school of rhetoric, which, 
together with the town’s schools of arts, philosophy, and poetry, made 
Gaza famous. Zacharius spent most of his life away from Gaza (in Alex- 
andria, Beirut, and Byzantium), but he always maintained an allegiance 
to the place in which he received his first scholarly formation, and his 
writings bear marks of the basic eclecticism of a school inspired with a 
Christian vision, yet still partially imbued with pagan formulas. 
Zacharias travelled to Alexandria, where he attended the courses of 
both Sopatros the Rhetor and the Philosopher Ammonius the son of 
Hermias. The courses of the scholai of Alexandria constituted the pre- 
liminary training for those who wished to study for either a legal or 
administrative career at the Beirut law school, then renowned through- 
out the Middle East. In 487 Zacharias left Alexandria for Beirut, where 
for four years he attended the lectures of Leontius the Jurist. From Beirut 
he moved to Byzantium, where he served for a long period as a lawyer. 
After 512 we have no certain biographical data concerning Zacharius, 
as his Life of Severus,' which is also our main source of information for his 
own life, ends with that year. It seems that he continued to practice law 


! Edited with French translation by M.-A. Kugener, PO 2 (Paris, 1907), pp. 5-115. 
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until he was elected bishop of Mitilene, having renounced the Mono- 
physitism to which he had enthusiastically adhered in his youth. In this 
capacity he attended the Synod convened in Byzantium against Anthi- 
mus, Severus, and Zoroas in 536. Of his final years we know nothing. 
He probably died before 553.” 

The extant works of Zacharias are all either historical works or works 
of apologetics or religious controversy. The dialogue Ammonius, which 
was probably written in Byzantium after Zacharias had abandoned the 
teachings of the Monophysites, contains a description in five parts of 
meetings and discussions held in Alexandria and Beirut between 485 
and 488. The main character in the dialogue is certainly Ammonius 
the son of Hermias, a disciple of Proclus who dwelt in Athens until 
his master’s death in 485, and one of the last interpreters of Neopla- 
tonic thought.* Upon returning to Alexandria, Ammonius took over the 
direction of the school of philosophy (a post that his father Hermias had 
held years before), focusing his teaching on the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle. Ammonius seems to have been a becoming and affable man, 
and appears to have held great attraction for his disciples, with whom 
he often debated common topics, and to whom he readily entrusted the 
task of transcribing his commentaries on various texts.’ 

In his teaching Ammonius took over many of the distinctive prin- 
ciples of Proclus’s system, some of which are discussed in Zacharias’s 
Ammonius. In particular Ammonius accepted that everything produced 
by the absolute Good (the One) must be perpetual and incorruptible, 


? The life and works of Zacharias are thoroughly illustrated by M. Minniti Colonna 
in the Introduction to her edition of Zacharias’s Ammonius (Ammonio. Introduzione, testo 
critico, tradizione, commentario [Naples, 1973]). Citations of the Ammonius will be from this 
edition and will be cited according to the continuous lineation in the right-hand margin. 
Translations are my own. 

* Zacharias Scholasticus, Ammonius 1-5, p. 94. The full title is: Ammonius, or that the 
world is not coeternal with God but is his work, which, having taken its rise from a temporal beginning 
shall also perish, whenever it pleases the One who created it. And that the idea of God's goodness is in no 
way compromised by this. From this it must be deduced that the world is not God, but the work of God. 
(AMMANIOZ À du où Gvvatdr0¢ t Bed ó kócuoc, GAAG Snurovpynua adtOd toyxcver, à 
Gn’ àpxfis xpovuciic &pEdpevov Kai pBeipetor, tav rapaot và ónjovpyfioovtt todto 
uetarotñoat: Kai obdév ék tovtov 6 ths &yabdtnt0¢g Tod Oeod PAdntetar Adyos. && Ov 
ovveyeta p Bedv eivoa tov kéouov, GAAS Beod ónpobpynuo). 

* Ammonius, Zn Aristotelis De Interpretatione commentarius, ed. A. Busse, CAG 4, pt. 5 
(Berlin, 1897), p. 1, line 7; p. 181, line 30. 

? One such text is Ammonius's commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, edited by John 
Philoponus in 517. On which, vide H.-D. Saffrey, O.P, “Le chrétien Jean Philopon et 
la survivance de l'école d'Alexandrie au vi* siècle,” Revue des études grecques 67 (1974): 
396-410. 
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being produced by a perpetual cause,° and that the One, being infi- 
nitely good, cannot destroy what he has made.’ Moreover, he also took 
up the following Proclean aponae. If God is good, how can he allow 
the universe to be dissolved?? If there was a time at which the universe 
did not exist, in what sense and of what is God the creator?’ If God 
will make the world everlasting after first destroying it (as the Christians 
maintain), why did he not make the world everlasting and eternal from 
the beginning? Moreover, it is a Proclean principle that the heaven 
coexists with time, and therefore as time has neither beginning nor end, 
so the heaven is also without beginning or end. 

There is, however, one point on which Ammonius differs from Pro- 
clus, and on this point his non-Christian disciples are nearer to him 
than to Proclus himself. The idea that the world is coeternal (ovvoitótov) 
with God is not found in Proclus. It seems to have been set forth inde- 
pendently by Ammonius and then refuted by John Philoponus, who 
mistakenly attributed the principle to Proclus, in his treatise On the eter- 
nity of the world against Proclus. As shall be discussed more fully below, 
Proclus distinguished between infinite duration (tò diótov, óióiótng), 
which he attributed to the universe and time, and eternity (tò &tøviov, 
&wv), which is proper to God alone. The eternity (or, more precisely, 
the perpetuity) of the universe is, for him, the extension of infinite time, 
and can have no possible connection with eternity in the strictest sense, 
which belongs only to the One. There is no place in Proclus's thought 


* Cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology 76, ed. and trans. E.R. Dodds, 2d ed. (Oxford, 
1971): *[The One] exists perpetually: therefore it perpetually produces its consequent, 
so that the latter arises perpetually from it and perpetually exists, attaching its cease- 
less procession to the ceaseless activity of its cause” (dei 68 got: &ei &pa opttnpa TO 
per’ adto: Hote Kai Toto cel yivetar éxeiev Kai cei Zot, TH Exetvov hel KATH thv 
EVEPYELAV ovváyav TO EXDTOD KATH thv npóoðov Gel). 

7 Cf. Ibid. 13: *...it belongs to the Good to conserve all that exists” (...tò &yaðóv 
EOTL GHOTUKÔV TOV OVTOV UTE.VTOV...). 

* Zacharias Scholasticus, Ammonius 576 ff. Cf. John Philoponus, De aeternitate mundi 
contra Proclum 5, ed. H. Rabe (Leipzig, 1899, reprint Hildesheim, 1963), p. 103, line 21; 
also 6, p. 119, line 13 ££; 16, p. 560, lines 1 ££; 18, p. 604, lines 13 ff., esp. p. 608, line 7. 

? Zacharias Scholasticus, Ammonius 732 ff. Cf. John Philoponus, De aeternitate mundi 
contra Proclum 11, p. 461, line 8; 6, p. 183, line 11; 15, p. 555, line 25. 

10 Zacharias Scholasticus, Ammonius 1176 ff. Cf. John Philoponus, De aeternitate mundi 
contra Proclum 1, p. 13, line 18. 

!! John Philoponus, De aeternitate mundi contra Proclum 5, pp. 103-4. 

? Vide supra, note 8. Philoponus's work has recently appeared in a two-volume English 
translation: Philoponus. Against Proclus’s “On the Eternity of the World 1-5,” and Philoponus. 
Against Proclus^s “On the Eternity of the World 6—8,” trans. M. Share, Ancient Commentaries 
on Aristotle (Ithaca, NY, 2005). 
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for the idea of coeternity. That is to say, according to Proclus, God and 
the world cannot eternally coexist in the same manner, nor can the term 
‘eternal’ be predicated of both in the same sense. It is Zacharias’s rejec- 
tion of the Ammonian doctrine of coeternity, and his attempt to over- 
come it, that we shall examine in our treatment of the Ammonius. That 
this rejection of Ammonius’s doctrine is the main topic of Zacharias’s 
dialogue is clearly stated in its subtitle: “The world is not coeternal with 
God, but is his work”—that is to say, it is created by him. 

Before attempting to define the precise meaning that the term ‘eter- 
nal’ held for Zacharias, however, it is useful to consider the evolution 
of this concept in earlier Greek thought. Among the Orphics the theme 
of eternity had already had a basic role, together with the immortality of 
the soul. An ever more complex elaboration of the concept took place 
in the thought of Heraclitus and the Eleatics (particularly Parmenides 
and Melissus). Finally, Plato unified these earlier streams of reflection in 
the light of a superior speculative inspiration. Plato made a remarkable 
speculative leap beyond both Heraclitus and the Eleatics in causally con- 
necting the Eleatic Being-in-itself —Being that is and cannot not-be— 
with the Heraclitean being that becomes and flows away. He expresses 
this connection clearly in the following passage of the Timaeus: 


What is that which always is and has no becoming, and what is that which 
is always becoming and never is? That which is apprehended by intelli- 
gence and reason is always in the same state, but that which is conceived 
by opinion with the help of sensation and without reason is always in the 
process of becoming and perishing and never really is. Now everything 
that becomes or is created must of necessity be created by some cause, for 
without a cause nothing can be created.” 


The word ytyvouevov, which Plato uses here, is semantically ambiguous, 
and can mean both ‘in the process of becoming’ and ‘coming-to-be.’ 
The first meaning is continuous, the second absolute. In this passage 
Plato clearly has Timaeus pose the question of whether the world had 
a beginning in the absolute sense. This is promptly shown by the ‘meta- 
physical’ conclusion of Timaeus's speech: 


55 Plato, Timaeus 27d-28a, ed. J. Burnett, Platonis Opera 4, OCT (Oxford, 1968: “at 
tò Ov Gel, yéveotw 68 ook Éyov, xoi TL TO Yurvóuevoy u£v cet, Ov õè obdénoTE; TO HEV 
öh vonoer peta Aóyov TEPLANTTÔV, Gel Kate TAÙTÒ dv, TÒ 8 ad 566n, uec oicÜficeoc 
GASYOU Sokaotóv, yryvouevov Koi anodAbpevov, bvtws 68 ob0énote Sv. nàv SE AD TO 
yiyvópevov dr’ aitiov twos ÉE àvéyens yiyveoðar: novi yàp &dbvatov ywpic aitiov 
yéveow oxetv.” All English translations of the works of Plato will be from The Collected 
Dialogues of Plato, trans. B. Jowett (Princeton, 1989). 
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Was the heaven then or the world...always in existence and without 
beginning, or created, and had it a beginning? Created, I reply, being 
visible and tangible and having a body, and therefore sensible, and all sen- 
sible things are apprehended by opinion and sense, and are in a process 
of creation and created. Now that which is created must, as we affirm, of 
necessity be created by a cause." 


Since the world is yvyvópevov, it had a cause—it is the work of a producer 
or agent. This is the really important point. What Plato wants to under- 
score is that the world does not subsist by itself, but 1s rather dependent 
and derived, in contrast to its uncaused and self-subsistent Author. ? 

Having stated the basic principle that the world is generated and 
caused—that is, that it has *Àcome-to-be'— Plato proceeds to delineate 
another aspect of the relationship between the world that is in becom- 
ing and the eternal Living Being who always exists in the same and 
identical way, by gazing upon whom the Father of all things made 
the universe—namely, the intimate connection between becoming 
and time. Because the world is generated it cannot be eternal like the 
model at which the Father looks while making it. The model holds life 
in itself and is consequently eternal, because Life-in-Itself does not die. 
In this way the eternal is identified with the Living Being, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the caused, or generated being is identified 
with being-in-becoming or in-time (which is the internal articulation of 
becoming itself). As Plato puts it: 


Now the nature of the ideal being was everlasting, but to bestow this attri- 
bute in its fullness upon a creature was impossible. Wherefore he resolved 
to have a moving image of eternity, and when he set in order the heaven, 
he made this image eternal but moving according to number, while eter- 
nity itself rests in unity, and this image we call time. For there were no 
days and nights and months and years before the heaven was created, 
but when he constructed the heaven he created them also. They are all 
parts of time, and the past and future are created species of time, which 
we unconsciously but wrongly transfer to eternal being, for we say that it 


^ Ibid. 28b-c: “ó ù... odpavdc—i} Kdop0G... nótepov ñv Get, yevéoeoc ipyilv Éyov 
ovdeniay, À yéyovev, Gn’ Gpyxiic Tivos &pEGuEvos. yéyovov: ópotóg yàp ÅTTÓG TÉ EoTIV 
xoi oôpa Éyov, révro è tà toro. aioOnt&, tà ©’ aio0ntó, Són nepUmntà per’ 
aicðýoseoac, yryvóueva ko yevvntà &gávn. tô 8’ ad yevouévo pauèv dx’ aitiov tw 
&vé&yknv eivai yevéoðon.” 

5 Cf. A.E. Taylor, Commentary on Plato's Timaeus (Oxford, 1928), pp. 66-7 and my 
essay, ^Melissos of Samos and Plato on the Generation of the World," Dionysius 8 
(1984): 3-18. 

16 Plato, Timaeus 29a. 
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‘was,’ or ‘is, or ‘will be,’ but the truth is that ‘is’ alone is properly attrib- 
uted to it, and that ‘was’ and ‘will be’ are only to be spoken of becoming in 
time, for they are motions, but that which is immovably the same forever 
cannot become older or younger by time, nor can it be said that it came 
into being in the past, or has come into being now, or will come into being 
in the future, nor is it subject at all to any of those states which affect mov- 
ing and sensible things and of which generation is the cause. These are 
the forms of time, which imitates eternity and revolves according to a law 
of number." 


And he adds: 


Time, then, and the heaven came into being at the same instant in order 
that, having been created together, if ever there was to be a dissolution of 
them, they might be dissolved together. It was framed after the pattern of 
the eternal nature—that it might resemble this as far as was possible, for 
the pattern exists from eternity, and the created heaven has been and is 
and will be in all time." 


Plato is very precise about the differences that exist between temporal 
and eternal substance. The former is subject to becoming by its very 
nature, and is therefore always standing between past and future. The 
latter is eternally present, self-identical, immobile, and immutable. 
Time, which is the measure of becoming, is relative only to temporal 
substance, not to eternal substance. Plato clearly maintains the pos- 
sibility of a dissolution (Avot) of the heavens and of time, which is 
their correlative. In this connection, however, he is inconclusive, and he 
nowhere rejects the possibility that the duration of becoming might be 


17 Ibid. 37d-38a: “i uèv oov tod Coov bors evbyxavev 0000 odióvtoc, Koi toOto 
u£v ón cà yevvntô mavtehirg Tpooantew ovK T|v Svvatdv: eikà 5’ énevóet KUVNTÉV TWO. 
aiâðvoç norca, kal SLAKOGLOV Guo Odpavov notet uévovtoc Hivos v Evi Kat’ &piluóv 
io@viov eikdva, TODTOV OV en xpóvov DVOHÜKOUEV. huépag yap xoi VOKTOG koi uñvag 
xoi éviorotoc, ovK Svtag mpiv ovpovov yevéoBan, TÔTE üpor &keivo OVVLOTOHEVD Tv 
yéveow adtoV unyavõtav tata ÕÈ nåvTA uépn xpóvov, Koi 16 T’ Hv 10 T’ ota xpóvov 
yeyovoro. etôn, t à ón PÉPOVTES AavOcvonev èni th &iôtov odciav oùk pôs. Agyopev 
yop Sh á OS Ww got te Kai ÉOTO, LU dé tò gotiv uóvov Kate Tov &Àm0f Aóyov TpoonKel, 
TÒ O8 Hv TÓ T’ Cota nepi thv èv xpóvo yéveow ioðoav npénet AéyeoÜa—kwiioetg yop 
éotov, TO OË Gel KATH THDTH Éyov AKIVNTHS OÙTE npeoßórtepov OÙTE veotepov TPOGHKEL 
yiyveoðor Sià xpóvou ode yeveoOar note o08& yeyovévar Viv 008’ eic aðdhıç £oeo0od, 
10 napánov te oddév Goo yéveoiç tots év aioĝńoer PEPOLEVOIG npooñyev, OAS xpóvou 
taðta aiva uruovévov Kai KaT’ åpðuòv Kvrhovpévov yéyovev etn.” 

18 Ibid. 38b-c: *Xpóvoc 8’ oov uec obpavod Yéyovév, {va Guo, vevvnévres 6 üua kal 
AvBGoww, &v note Mors "e adta@v “veyron, Kod KotH Tò napáðeyua tis Sromvias 
pboens, iv’ ws ópotótortoc Qro Kate Sova À Å tò uev yop 6n no páSevyuo TOVTOL oiv 
£o Öv, 0 8’ ad O1 TÉAOUG TOV ÜTOVTO xpóvov yeyovog TE KAI ðv koi £oópevoc." 

13 Vide ibid. 37e-38a. 
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infinitely extended into the future. It is one thing, however, to maintain 
the possibility of the world’s eternal duration (in the sense that its exis- 
tence could be infinitely prolonged in time), but quite another to claim 
that it is eternal in the strictest sense (i.e. that its substance and attributes 
are identical with those of the divine). 

Aristotle, on the contrary, asserts the eternity of the world in the 
strongest possible terms, while still maintaining a distinction between 
the world’s eternity and that of God. His thoughts on the subject are 
expressed in the following key passage from the Physics: 


Further, how can there be any ‘before’ and ‘after’ without the existence of 
time? Or how can there be any time without the existence of motion? If, 
then, time is the number of motion or itself a kind of motion, it follows 
that, if there 1s always time, motion must also be eternal. But so far as time 
is concerned we see that all with one exception are in agreement in saying 
that 1t 1s uncreated: 1n fact, 1t 1s Just this that enables Democritus to show 
that all things cannot have had a becoming: for time, he says, 1s uncreated. 
Plato alone asserts the creation of time, saying that it had a becoming 
together with the universe, the universe according to him having had a 
becoming. Now since time cannot exist and is unthinkable apart from the 
moment, and the moment is a kind of middle-point uniting as it does in 
itself both a beginning and an end, a beginning of future time and an end 
of past time, it follows that there must always be time: for the extremity of 
the last period of time that we take must be found in some moment, since 
time contains no point of contact for us except the moment. Therefore, 
since the moment 1s both a beginning and an end, there must always be 
time on both sides of it. But if this 1s true of time, it 1s evident that 1t must 
also be true of motion, time being a kind of affection of motion.’ 


On this, as on many other philosophical points, Aristotle abandons 
Plato's position in favour of the main line of Greek thought. According 


2 Aristotle, Physica 8.1 (251b10—28), ed., W.D. Ross, OCT (Oxford, 1966): *npóg 
RIS Toto TÒ TPÔTEPOV Koi Votepov TOs ÉOTOL xpóvov uh óvtoc; n xpóvoc un ovong 
xwfjoeoc: el of è got Ó XPÓVOG KIVNOEDS cpOyde À À xívnoíç 116, etmep de xpóvog éotw, 
avery Koi kivnow. &idtov eivor. GAAd Mn nepi ye xpóvov eo EVv0G OMOVONTLKAS 
EXOVTES qaívovtar may tes: àyévntov våp £ivot Agyovow. Koi Oi tovtov ANHÉKPITÉS ye 
deixvvow óc ddbvatov rovro yeyovévav TOV yop Xpóvov ayévntov eivor. IAdtov dé 
yevvĝ puóvoc. d ev yep orbtóv TH ovpav@ yeyovévan, tov 6’ ovpavov yeyovévor pnoiv. 
ei oov åðúvatóv otv Kod eivo Kat .voñoot Xpóvov &vev Tod viv, 10 dé VDV ÉOTL LEGO 
"us Koi àpynv koi tehevthy i EXOV noa, &pxiv uev 100 &copévou xpóvov, teAevtiy dé 
TOD napeA8óvtoc, 6 averyen Gel eivat xpóvov. TÒ yàp Éoxortov tod teAevtaiov AnpOévroc 
xpóvou ëv tivi TOV vOv Éotat (ovdév yop ÉOTL AoBetv é £v TO Xpóvo mo pi. TO vOv), Hot’ énel 
GLPYN TE xoi tehevth 10 vov, óvéykn abtob én’ Ġupótepo eivor &et xpóvov. GAAG uiv et 
ye xpóvov, pavepdv Sti åváyrn eivo Kai kivnotv, eixep ó xpóvoc náðoç TL kwjoeoc." 
English translation of Aristotle’s Physics is from the translation of R.P. Hardie and R.K. 
Gaye in R. McKeon, ed., The Basie Works of Aristotle (New York, 1941). 
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to this traditional view, movement and time (and consequently the 
heavens and the world) are not generated. Rather, their infinity subsists 
by itself and sui juris, and is therefore eternal in the strict sense. For the 
most part, later thinkers followed Aristotle’s opinion. Ingenious com- 
promises between the Platonic and Aristotelian views were elaborated, 
however, which maintained, for instance, that Plato had intimated a 
causal but not a temporal generation of the world. In other words, 
Plato's intention in the Timaeus had been to explain that the world is 
generated inasmuch as it is caused, not to imply that it had been gen- 
erated in time. Hence Plato, like Aristotle, believed the world to be of 
infinite duration. 

This problem of Platonic hermeneutics was widely debated among 
the Middle Platonists. Albinus, for instance, asserted that “when Plato 
says that the world is generated, we should not understand this as mean- 
ing that there was a time in which the world did not exist, but that 
the world is always in the process of becoming, and reveals a cause 
more fundamental (&pyixk@tepov) than its own existence.”*! This under- 
standing of the world’s generation is analogous to Albinus’s doctrine 
that “God does not create the World Soul, which always is (yvyxnv õè 
&ei odoav 100 kéopov), but sets it in order.””? Severus, drawing upon 
Plato's Statesman,” suggested that the world considered as such (i.e. in 
an absolute sense—anA@c) is ungenerated, whereas the world as it pres- 
ently exists (tov kóojtov . .. TODTOV dé TOV vv övta) is generated.** These 
authors are clearly attempting to reconcile the notion of the eternity of 
the world with its production by and causal dependence upon the First 
Principle. While it is caused and produced, the world did not have a 


*! Albinus, Didascalicos XIV.H. 169.30—5, ed. and trans. J. Whittaker (Paris, 1990): 
*"Ozav 6 einn yevntòv giva TOV KOOLOV, 00x otras GKOVOTÉOV ADTOD „ÒS övtoç mote 
Xpóvov êv @ oùk "v KOGHLOG" SAR Dót Gel év yevéoet ÉOTI Kai Eugaiver TG adtod 
dnoctécenx &pyiKdtepdv vt aitiov.” Translations are my own. 

2 Ibid. XIVH 169. 35-8: “koi thv oxi 68 del odoav 100 kóouov oùxi notet 6 Üsóg 
OAAG KOTOUKOOUET. . 

? Cf. Plato, Statesman 269a ff. 

?* Cited in Proclus, Zn Platonis Timaeum commentaria > ed. E. Diehl, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 
1903, reprint Amsterdam, 1965), p. 289, lines 7-13: * ..&uokeyópe0a Levfipov, óc 
eno. OTA uev &iðtov eivor TOV KOGLOV, TODTOV ÕÈ TOV vOv övta Ko oŬtog xivobuevov 
yevntov: &vookAfjoetc yop eivot dita, OG eergev ô ò EAedrnç Sévos, Tv pèv Tiv vovi 
nepinopebeton 10 TV, thv 68 évavtiav: yevntos oov ó xóopog koi àT’ åpxñs TipGortó 
Twos Ò TAÓTNV TV RUE a&vaKvKAovevos, NAG è od yevntóg ; also ibid. 
3, vol. 2, p. 95, line 29-p. 96, line 1: “oùk &po dpOG¢o ó IIAotovixóg Levfipos... tH 
avaKvKAnoetc tàs UvOiKis rpooËpevos xoi yevntóv oto ro1dv Kai &yévntov TOV 
KOOHOV...” 
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beginning. Such a synthesis, however, contradicts Plato’s doctrine that 
if the world is generated it must have had a beginning.” Nevertheless, 
there is the possibility of drawing a distinction here, for the assertion 
that the world is caused leaves the question of whether or not it had a 
beginning in time open to discussion. 

What we are faced with is two opposing conceptions of eternity. It is 
evident that the world was not generated in time, in the sense that it is 
impossible to fix upon a moment in which the world was created. Such 
a doctrine would imply that time—which is the measure of the world’s 
becoming, and therefore coextensive with it?—had actually existed 
prior to the world's existence. Given that ‘always’ (det) seems to be the 
opposite of ‘in time,’ is it therefore necessary to conclude that the world 
always has been and always will be? The aporia is, however, more appar- 
ent than real, since an infinite duration is still in fime, and its ‘always’ 
is a temporal ‘always.’ We may say, then, that there is no opposition 
between always being in time and being generated in time, while there 
is an opposition between always being outside time and being generated 
in time. This is in line with the Platonic position that the world was not 
generated in time but with time, whether time itself be conceived as 
finite or as infinite duration. The substantial logical error is not found 
in the connection established by Plato between being generated and 
being in time. Rather, the fault lies with those whose acceptance of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the infinite extension of time and space leads 
them to conclude that they are neither generated nor caused, and hence 
are possessed of an eternity which is either analogous with or identical 
to God’s own eternity. 

Let us now turn to the Neoplatonic treatment of this vexata quaestio. 
The Neoplatonists in general attempted to demonstrate agreement 
between Plato and Aristotle. Proclus, the master of Ammonius, artic- 
ulates the following two principles in his Elements of Theology: all that 
is measured by time is not eternal;" and all that is self-constituted is 


^» Cf. Plato, Timaeus 28b-c. Vide supra note 7. 

2 Aristotle, Physica 8.1 (251b12): *...6 xpóvog xwfioeog åptðuòç...” 

27 Cf Proclus Elements of Theology 50: “All that is measured by time...is in process of 
coming-to-be" (II&àv tò xpóvo petpobuevov...yévecic éott...); also ibid. 52: “For if the 
‘eternal’ (aionion) means, as the word itself shows, that which always is (aet on), as distinct 
from temporary existence or coming-to-be, then its parts cannot be distinguished as ear- 
lier and later [i.e. by temporal distinctions]; otherwise it will be a process of coming-to- 
be, not something which is (prop. 50)" (ei yàp aióvióv éottv [ws koi todvona Éupatver] 
TO Gel Sv, tò SE NOTE eivor koi tò y(veoÜot Étepov to cel Óvtoc, où Set 16 Lev npótepov 
eivat, tò dé Uotepov: yéveotg yàp gota, ko oo Sv). 
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eternal.” Moreover, he defines eternity as follows: “All that is eternal 
is simultaneously whole."? It would be incorrect, however, simply to 
affirm that Proclus maintains the eternity of the world without examin- 
ing further distinctions which he draws in his other works. In the Com- 
mentary on the Timaeus, for example, he asserts that “the temporal ‘always’ 
(tO &ei TO xpovikóv) is one thing, the eternal (tò aiwviov) another. The 
latter is all together... the former in duration (év ôtaotüoat), a duration 
without end and always in becoming (&ei yvyvouévng).? False eternity, 
or perpetual duration, is opposed to true eternity, which is the eternal 
present. In Proclus, then, we can clearly see a continuity with Platonic 
thought. In some passages of his Commentary on the Timaeus, he scruti- 
nizes the opinions of Plotinus, Porphyrry, and Iamblichus, and once 
again maintains that Plato had conceived of a causal, not a temporal 
generation of the world. The world is generated inasmuch as it is pro- 
duced. It has not come to be in time, however, and is thus of infinite 
duration. It is therefore necessary, he concludes, to distinguish with care 
the infinite duration of the universe from the divine eternity, which 1s 
outside of time. 

According to Zacharias, Proclus's student Ammonius commented 
upon the eternity of the world in the context of a course of lectures 
on Aritotle's Physics—a circumstance highly significant in itself, given 
the history of reconciliation of Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines just 
examined. While no such commentary on the Physics by Ammonius is 
extant, however, we do possess one by Simplicius of Cilicia which pur- 
ports to follow Ammonius closely. ?' Simplicius dwells at length on Aris- 
totle's criticism of Platonic theories about time and eternity, attempting 
to demonstrate that both thinkers are in agreement both that the world 
issued from a First Cause and that it is of infinite duration in time.” 
The most stringent critic of the doctrines of Ammonius and his mas- 
ter Proclus was John Philoponus who, like Zacharias, had been a stu- 
dent of Ammonius in Alexandria. In his striking polemical treatise, On 


?? Ibid. 49: “Mav tò adOvundotatov &tôw6v oti.” Translation mine. 

29 Ibid. 52: *II&v tò aiwviov SAov ua éotiv.” Translation mine. 

9" Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria 2, vol. 1, p. 239, lines 2-6: *&AXo yàp tò 
dei tò xpovikóv Kai GAAO tò aidviov: tò èv GOpdwc n&v Óv... t0 68 èv 6wotóce, TG 
ótxoté ceo AKATAANKTOD voyxovobong koi Kel yryvouévnc.” Translation mine. 

3! Simplicius, Jn Aristotelis Physicorum libros commentaria, ed. H. Diels, CAG 10 (Berlin, 
1895). 

32 Ibid., pp. 1154-5. 
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the eternity of the world against Proclus? Philoponus chastised Proclus for 
having rendered the world coeternal with God—the same charge that 
Zacharias had levelled against Ammonius. The problem with such a 
theory is that it might naturally be taken as meaning that the existence 
of the totality of beings which make up the world is necessary. In fact, 
the most substantial problem raised by a world that is coeternal with 
God is not so much the problem of the world’s infinite duration, but 
precisely the question of whether the world is necessary or contingent. 
If the world’s being and existence are necessary, then God cannot have 
made the world—he must simply have had to ‘put up with it,’ as it were. 
Consequently the world would be God, or in some way divine—that is, 
the world would be coeternal with God in the sense that its eternity and 
the divine eternity would be identical. 

The Greek philosophers, however, never accepted this generic Greek 
meaning of eternity, but always endeavoured to define precisely the dif- 
ference between the Divinity and the world. Seen from the standpoint 
of this differentiation the world cannot be seen as consubstantial with 
God, and therefore cannot be thought of as coeternal with him. God 
is absolute, the world contingent. God is simple and unitary, the world 
composite and changeable. There is an ‘ontological gap’ between their 
natures which can be bridged only by the determination of the divine 
omnipotence. Once this ontological gap has been conceded, however, 
it is equally possible to conceive of the world as being of either infinite 
or finite extension in time. Either conception would be in fundamental 
agreement with Plato and Proclus that the universe and time were gen- 
erated. The only difference between the two positions is that the first 
conceives the simultaneous duration of the universe and time as being 
of infinite duration, the second understands that duration to be finite. 

Having examined both the prehistory and speculative milieu of Zach- 
arias's philosophical activity, it now remains to examine the Ammonius 
itself. A thorough examination and evaluation of each of the philo- 
sophical and theological questions raised in the dialogue, as well as the 
solutions proposed, would be both tiresome and somewhat superfluous. 
Some of the matters discussed, for example, are of little interest, as 
belonging solely to their own era, while certain of Zacharias’s meta- 
physical positions lack speculative coherence. It seems best, therefore, 
to focus upon the main points of the text, in which both the positive 


33 Vide supra, notes 8 and 12. 
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aspects, as well as the internal contradictions, of the various positions 
discussed become evident. 

The second day of the debate depicted by Zacharias opens with a 
question by Gesius,** which gathers in a concise form a whole series 
of possibilities and difficulties: “How is God a demiurge [1.e. maker, 
creator]...if he is not always creating?” In other words, how can one 
say that God is the maker or creator of the world without presuppos- 
ing that this capacity is always in act,“ and conferring existence upon a 
world that always is, insofar as temporal duration must be coextensive 
with the divine eternity that produces it? Zacharias answers that inas- 
much as God holds within himself the ‘demiurgic reasons,’ which are 
the principles of created realities, he is always a creator potentially or 
virtually. That is to say, he is always able to create, even though he only 
actually created at the moment of the beginning of the world: “We do 
not deny that he is the demiurge because at some time he does not 
create.”*” It would be absurd, he adds, to think that God is not a creator 
simply because he only creates “when he wills” (6tav £022)? 

The respective positions of Gesius and Zacharias must be scrutinized 
in greater detail, however, before they can be evaluated in any adequate 
way. When Gesius states that God is ‘always’ creator, he means ‘always’ 
in the sense of temporal infinity—the necessary correlative of the 
world’s infinite becoming. This clearly compromises the divine eternity 
as conceived in Platonic terms, as it means that the divine eternity is 
neither distinct from temporal infinity, nor, more importantly, does it 
transcend time. Zacharias, on the other hand, certainly denies that the 
world’s duration is coextensive with the divine eternity. Nevertheless he 
does not invoke the only real alternative to Gesius’s position, namely, 
the notion that divine eternity is beyond time. By maintaining that 
God actually creates when he wills but that he is always potentially able to 
create, Zacharias introduces a distinction which cannot properly be 


** A pupil of Domnus, a commentator on Hippocrates, Gesius attended Ammonius’s 
lectures together with Zacharias, who casts him in a central role in his dialogue. Gesius 
always maintained a deep interest in philosophical and rhetorical matters while practic- 
ing as a physician. 

% Zacharias Scholasticus, Ammonius 369—70: “TIGS ônurovpyds ó Oeóc...ei wh dei 
ónuiovpyet;" 

3€ Ibid. 383-4: “odkdv odte ónptovpyóc Gv et ó ui] fj évepyeio. ónpiovpyóv Kat too 
Aóyovc oc Éyer £c TOdHPAVÈS npogépov . .." 

37 Ibid. 390-1: *...&mei6f] note uh Snurovpyet, ónpiovpyóv civar todtov &pvob- 
ueĝa.” 

38 Ibid. 395-402. 
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predicated of God. Because God is absolute perfection he cannot con- 
tain any potentiality, which is necessarily synonymous with imperfection 
and incompleteness. 

Nevertheless, while Zacharias does not invoke the principle that 
God’s eternity is beyond time in order to counter Gesius’s identification 
of divine eternity with infinite temporal duration, it is quite clear that he 
held it. At a crucial point later on in the dialogue, Gesius, clearly hinting 
at Aristotle’s Physics, asks: “In what, then, will time and the heaven be 
generated, if not in time?”* Zacharias, in perfect continuity with the 
earlier Platonic tradition, answers: “In eternity (Ev ai@v1)..., for time 
is its image. There is no necessity, therefore, that time be generated in 
time, or else a time without time (ypovog &ypovoc) will be sought face- 
tiously and enigmatically, in order for time to begin.”* 

As has been noted above, such an explicit statement does not prevent 
Zacharias from holding at the same time that God created the world at 
a given time but has remained a creator only potentially thereafter. Such 
a manner of speaking can be reconciled with the acknowledgement of 
the creation of time in the eternity beyond time only if it is regarded 
as a concession to everyday colloquial language, in which the nature 
of reality is inverted such that a relation of potentiality and actuality, 
which properly belongs only to human activity, is incorrectly attributed 
to the divine nature. All things considered, it seems that there is really 
no substantial difference of opinion between Zacharias and Gesius with 
respect to the dyad of time and eternity, apart from the former’s accep- 
tance of the biblical narrative of creation as an event that happened 
^in the beginning,” and the latter’s adherence to the Aristotelian notion 
of the infinity of the world, and consequently of time. Both Gesius 
and Zacharias accept as a matter of fact that divine action takes place 
within the flow of time, and is therefore subject to the laws of the tem- 
poral realm. Both deviate from the Platonic tradition: Gesius by accept- 
ing Aristotle’s position in its entirety, Zacharias by adopting colloquial 
expressions which cannot properly be predicated of God. 

A further instance of the use of such inappropriate, colloquial expres- 
sions can be seen in the discussion engendered by Gesius's question: “If 


39 Ibid. 571-2: “’Ev tivt oov 6 xpóvoc, À 9' óc, yevfjoevat 6 odpavdc, ei UN ev 
Xpóvo;" 

4 Ibid. 573-5: “’Ev aidvi....eikadv tovtov yàp 6 xypóvoc. ovx po &V&YKN TOV xpóvov 
£v xpóvo yiveoBar: À CytnOroeta1 yedotws Kai ypipoEetdac xpóvoc Gpovoc, iva on&p&n 
ó xpóvoc." 
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the world once was not [1.e. if the world is not eternal but began at a 
given moment in time], how did God exist in a manner that accorded 
with his own mode of existence (év t éavtod xoà tpdnov ýs)?“ 
That is to say, since it is God’s very nature to be the maker of the world, 
how can God be God if there was a time when the world was not. The 
objection rests upon a foundation of truth: God must always be the 
creator of the world, since it is his nature to be ‘Father of all things,’ 
and his nature is not accidental. The objection clearly rests, however, 
on the assumption that God himself exists within the same tempo- 
ral continuum as the world, so that if his nature is to be necessary, he 
must ‘always’—1.e. at every moment in time—act in the same way. The 
problem is that Gesius has once again described God's sempiternity as 
though it were temporally conditioned, while in fact it is metatemporal 
and transcends time. As such, God's creative ‘quality’ is not subject to 
time, nor is it distributed along successive moments in time. Rather, it is 
identical to itself, existing in an eternal simultaneity that embraces the 
whole, not in ictu temporis, but in the immutable plenitude of the infinite 
Presence. Yet according to Gesius the world and God are united by 
necessity. Not only does the world need God in order to exist, but God 
also needs the world: “How can God exist without the universe?” The 
question 1s clearly rhetorical and premised ab absurdo, as it presupposes that 
God cannot exist without the universe. Gesius’s line of reasoning seems 
to run as follows: God’s production and sustenance of the universe is 
an aspect of his very nature, not something extraneous or inessential to 
him; hence, for God to be God, there must ‘always’ be a universe that 
he is creating by creating which he is God.“ 

It may seem, on first inspection, that the solution to Gesius’s mis- 
conception is to counter his statements with the assertion that God did 
not create the world of necessity (which Gesius himself seems to imply 
is the opposite of his own position). This is not a sufficient solution to 
the problem, however, precisely because our concepts of freedom and 
necessity do not properly apply to God any more than the concept of 
potency. On the contrary, God transcends this dichotomy, just as he 
transcends the temporal predications made by Gesius. God transcends 


^! Ibid. 732-3: “Ei oùk Îv 6 kóopoç noté, TAG fjv 6 Bedg èv tÔ EHVTOD katà cpónov 
0e1;” ' 

42 Ibid. 733: *... ng 6€ xopig tod ravtòç eivor Sbvator [6 Bedc];” 

5 Cf. Gesius’s rhetorical conclusion (ibid. 734): “But also, by what will God be God?” 
(tivog õè Kai ein Bedc 6 Osóc;). 
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his temporal creation, and hence creation, while it is As creation, does 
not reflect him as he is in himself. Human knowing, therefore, cannot 
presume to understand fully, let alone to express, the ultimate reasons 
for what God creates and establishes. As a result, the most we can say is 
that God established the world with a decision of his will that is at the 
same time free and necessary—or better still, with a decision that tran- 
scends the boundaries of our own freedom and necessity. To maintain 
that God is united to the world by necessity, and to conclude as a con- 
sequence that God’s ‘time’ is identical with time as it exists in creation, 
is therefore a deviation from this view. As has been remarked already, 
however, the assertion of an identity between God and the world based 
on the premise that they are equally subject to time is not peculiar to 
Gesius. It is rather an aspect of the common cultural and speculative 
background, the heritage of a cultural milieu and a school of thought 
(not always recognised as such), of which both Gesius and Zacharias 
are heirs, and to which they both owe a great deal of their respective 
world views. 

'The use of temporal categories when reasoning about God, as well as 
the unconscious sliding from the metaphysical to the temporal plane of 
causality, is equally evident in the discussion of a different but concur- 
rent problem in Zacharias’s answer to Gesius's objection. 


But if [God] willed things to be because he was good, not because he had 
need of them in order to exist (for he was before them [npò tobtev], as 
being perfect and lacking nothing, being himself wholly self sufficient), 
then it is not necessary that that which is made be coeternal (cuvatôtov) 
with the maker For the producer must exist prior to (ht. ‘be older than"— 
mpeoBvtepov) his product, and the demiurge to his work, since that which 
is made is posterior (lit. ‘second’—devtepov) to its maker, both causally 
and temporally (aitia kai xpóvà).** 


Of course it would be correct to say that “the producer exists prior to 
his product” if it were clear that what is being referred to here is an 
ontological, not a temporal preexistence. God indeed preexists his crea- 
tures in the sense that he is their principle and cause. In the case of God, 
however, it does not follow from the fact that he is causally prior to what 
he produces that creation is therefore temporally posterior. 


# Ibid. 751-6: “ei 8’ àyaOdc dv, éBovAñNôn eivon tà Gvta, où Sedpevoc OdTaV npóc TO 
eivor (iV yàp npó tovtov, dc téhe10g Kai oddevig Öeóuevoç, ADIOS OV f] NOG KdTEPKELa), 
odk Gpa &váykm ovvaitdiov eivor tQ reromkót TO noina. Set yàp npeoBótepov eiva tod 
NOUMATOS TOV TOINTHV koi TOV énpioupynuóctov TÔV ÔNLLOUPYÔV, EÎTEP TO MOLODUEPOV 
goti TOD MOLODVTOS aitig xoi xpóvo..." 
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In conclusion, both Zacharias’s reflection upon the ‘time of God’ 
and that of his detractors are undermined by the predication of cer- 
tain categories of God which are validly predicated of finite, temporal 
realities, but which are in need of strong correction when applied to the 
divine nature. This distortion of language has a very unfortunate result. 
It creates a certain intellectual commonality among the interlocutors in 
the dialogue and the various speculative currents that they represent. It 
is precisely this commonality which prevents the precise nature of the 
problems under discussion from being solved, precisely because it pre- 
vents them from being correctly articulated in the first place. 

It is not, perhaps, out of place at this point to make one final remark 
about the deeply rooted motivation underlying the Greek mind’s insis- 
tence that the world is eternal. It must be remembered that Proclus 
and Ammonius are at one with the vast majority of the Greek tradition 
when they affirm that the assertion that the world shall be destroyed and 
brought to nothing is unworthy of the divine goodness. What would be 
the ultimate destiny of a universe thus destroyed? Eternal nothingness? 
The Greek mind and its sensibilities, steeped as they are in a natural 
certitude that neither the world nor the human race will ultimately be 
lost, rebel against this conclusion. At this point there is no option left to 
human intelligence by which the spectre of total and final annihilation 
may be exorcised, other than to postulate the eternity of the world. 
Such are the positive grounds for the idea of the eternity of the world as 
held by Greek culture. It is important to recognise, however, that such a 
notion raises certain substantial questions, perhaps more intriguing than 
the answers it purports to offer. For instance, the speculative principle of 
the eternity of the world contradicts experience, which seems to indi- 
cate that everything that comes to be shall just as surely pass away, and 
which seems to imply that if this holds for the parts of the universe it 
will also hold good for the whole. Moreover, it fails to answer the crucial 
riddle of the meaning and purpose of the universe’s existence. Even if 
the life of the universe were infinitely prolonged, still the significance of 
its existence would be no better explained. It is only the Christian world 
view that can answer this radical question. According to the Christian 
revelation the present world shall indeed come to an end, but not in the 
sense of annihilation. Rather, it shall be transformed into a ‘new world,’ 
the ‘new heaven and...new earth’ of the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. 21: 
1—2) that shall live in and of God's own eternity. Man's natural long- 
ing for eternity can be fulfilled only in a position which asserts that the 
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world’s end is not, in fact, annihilation, but rather the necessary precon- 
dition of its participation in the divine eternity. 

On a strictly philosophical level the Greek understanding of the 
eternity of the world rests upon the sound metaphysical principle that 
while what is finite may stretch towards infinity by its infinite temporal 
duration, it cannot actually reach infinity, precisely because its temporal 
finitude cannot be radically transcended. This ‘ontological gap’ may be 
bridged only when finitude is surpassed or transcended in such a way 
that true infinity is made manifest. “The first things are passed away” 
(Rev. 21:4b). The finite can only be saved by being taken up into what 
is truly infinite. This assimilation is both made possible and concretely 
wrought by the will of the Infinite God, who, holding what is finite 
within himself, raises it to his originary, ever-present Fatherhood, the 
unchanging and imperishable dwelling place of all beings. 


CREATION AND NATURAL CONTEMPLATION IN 
MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR’S AMBIGUUM 10:19 


Michael Harrington 


The seventh-century Byzantine philosopher Maximus the Confessor 
borrowed the traditional view that humans are lower than the angels 
and higher than beasts, but he attributed a creative power to this median 
position. Human beings are responsible for weaving together the intel- 
ligible and the sensible into a form of reality distinct from both by them- 
selves. Maximus had little direct influence on the Latin West, although 
Eriugena translated several of his works, including the Liber Ambiguorum, 
into Latin in the ninth century. Eriugena did Maximus a greater service 
by incorporating Maximus’s theory of human mediation into his own 
doctrine of theophanies, where it was able to circulate through the same 
underground channels as Eriugena’s own work. 

When the alumnus or student of Eriugena’s Periphyseon first asks his 
master or nutritor to explain what he means by the term theophania, the 
nutritor responds with a curious combination of references to Augus- 
tine and Maximus. According to the nutritor, Maximus says that theoph- 
anies come about through a twofold motion: the “condescension” of 
the divine word—the sapientia patris—and the ascent of human nature 
through love.! This concept of a twofold motion originates in the tenth 
treatise of Maximus’s Liber Ambiguorum, where Maximus claims that: 


God and the human are paradigms of each other, and to the degree that 
God is humanized in a man because of his love for humanity, so does the 
human deify itself into God, empoweredby love? 


Though Eriugena seems to have this passage in mind, and a little later 
quotes it directly, he here uses a different terminology. Terms like sapien- 
tia patris and “condescension” do not have parallels in the passage from 
Maximus. When the nutritor shortly supports Maximus’s position with 


! Periphyseon 1.13, 294—301 (449A-B). Page and line numbers refer to Johannis Scotti seu 
Eriugenae Periphyseon: Liber Primus, ed. E. Jeauneau, CCCM 161 (Turnhout, 1996). 

2 Amb. 10, 1113B11-14. All references are to columns and lines of the edition of 
Maximus’s Ambigua in Patrologia Graeca 91 and all translations are my own. 
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a passage he attributes to Augustine, it becomes clear that this is the 
source of the foreign terminology. The passage describes a similar two- 
fold motion: 


the sapientia patris...comes to be in our souls by a certain ineffable conde- 
scension of his mercy, and unites our intellect to his so that a kind of com- 
posite wisdom comes about, in a certain ineffable way, from his descending 
into us and dwelling in us, and from our intelligence taken up to him and 
formed in him through love.? 


This passage has not been identified in any of Augustine's extant works, 
and appears to be Eriugena's own attempt to phrase Maximus's state- 
ment in Augustinian language.* The essence of the two passages that 
of Maximus and that attributed to Augustine—is that a transformation 
of the human person occurs through the intellect's ascent to God. This 
transformation gives the human person the form of God, not of God 
as he is in himself, but of God as “descending into us and dwelling in 
us”—a theophany. 

The nutritor adduces a passage he attributes to Maximus as an expla- 
nation of how the intellect may become God by its elevation to God. 
He says: “whatever the intellect has been able to comprehend, this it 
becomes.” No one has yet identified the source of this passage in Max- 
imus's extant works, but the source must surely be Maximus's claim in 
the tenth treatise of the Liber Ambiguorum, that “what the pure mind can 
see through pious insight, this it can also experience, becoming the very 
thing it sees." ^ Maximus here seems to echo the classical doctrine that 
the mind must become the object of its knowledge in order to know it. 
The classical doctrine, however, describes the ordinary mode of human 
knowing, in which the mind becomes its object without changing its own 
intellective activity. The mind that becomes a stone in order to know it 
does not acquire the stone's intellective activity. The mind retains the 
same form of activity, whether the object of its knowledge be a stone, 
a deer, or the stars. The mind's knowledge of God, on the other hand, 
is an extraordinary form of knowledge, in that the mind becomes not 
the object of its knowledge, but another subject. The mind's intellective 


* PPI, 308-14 (449B-C); CCCM 161, p. 13. 

+ Cf. G. Madec, Jean Scot et ses auteurs. Annotations érigéniennes (Paris, 1988), p. 77. 

* PPI, 328-9 (450A); COCM 161, p. 14. 

5 Amb. 10, 1133B13-16. Cf. E. Jeauneau, ed. Periphyseon: Liber Primus, p. 14 and 
G. Madec, Jean Scot et ses auteurs, p. 45. 
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activity is transformed so that it may know divinely at the level of the 
human. 

In the nineteenth section of the tenth ambiguum, where the above quo- 
tation is found, Maximus describes the transformation of the mind’s 
intellective activity systematically and at length. He also introduces the 
corollary that will be so important in Eriugena: the natural contempla- 
tion by which the human mind transforms its activity imbues the world 
with the form of God, and so establishes the world on a new level. It is 
a creative theophany. ‘That Eriugena’s own philosophy of theophanies 
depends greatly on this ambiguum is suggested not only by the three ref- 
erences to it in his first brief discussion of theophany, but also by his 
incorporation of a quotation from the ambiguum as his very definition 
of theophany. An exploration of Ambiguum 10:19 will then be valuable 
not only as a clarification of Maximus, but also as uncovering a major 
source of Eriugena’s doctrine of theophanies.’ 


The Tenth Ambiguuum 


Like nearly all the treatises contained in Maximus’s Liber Ambigu- 
orum, the tenth treatise dedicates itself to explaining a difficult passage 
from the writing of Gregory the Theologian. The passage in question 
praises the act of “passing through matter and the fleshly—whether it 
ought to be called cloud or veil—to converse with God in reason and 
contemplation."? The passage presents two problems: it seems to deni- 
grate the sensible world, by calling it “cloud or veil,” and it seems to 
announce reason and contemplation, rather than ascetic struggle, as the 
means of escape from this world. The greater part of the tenth ambiguum 
attempts to resolve these problems by revaluing the sensible world, and 
setting reason and contemplation in the context of a transformation of 
the entire human person, which necessarily involves ascetic practice. 


7 Previous treatments of Ambiguum 10:19 are typically brief, and focus on the discus- 
sion of providence and judgment. See P. Sherwood, St. Maximus the Confessor: The Ascetic 
Life. The Four Centuries on Charity (London, 1955), pp. 38-40; The Earlier Ambigua of St. 
Maximus the Confessor (Rome, 1955), pp. 36-7 and 144-6; L. Thunberg, Microcosm and 
Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor, 2nd ed. (Chicago, 1995), 
pp. 68-72; H.U. von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie (Einsiedeln, 1961), p. 532; A. Louth, 
Maximus the Confessor (London, 1996), p. 71; W. Volker, Maximus Confessor als Meister des 
Geistlichen Lebens (Wiesbaden, 1965), pp. 313-4. 

* Amb. 10, 1105C. 
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The treatise does not proceed systematically. Maximus allows his 
thoughts to develop by placing them in the context of a figural inter- 
pretation of a number of passages from the Hebrew and Christian 
scriptures. By the time he reaches the nineteenth section, Maximus has 
begun an extended reflection on the relation between the natural law 
and the written law, prompted by his use of the scriptural figure of the 
transfiguration of Christ on Mount Tabor. Just as white garments both 
cover and reveal the body of the transfigured Christ, so the natural and 
written laws serve as coverings that both conceal and reveal a logos. ‘The 
natural law, signified here by the white garments, receives several defini- 
tions over the course of the Liber Ambiguorum. Perhaps the most relevant 
of these is Maximus's definition of natural law in contrast to sight. Sight 
is "the simple projection of sensation onto sensible objects. It gives no 
definition, for it is not the property of simple sensation to conclude one 
thing from another.” Natural law, on the other hand, is not an object of 
sensation, but “natural activity, which comes about through sensation, 
when it is undertaken with mind and reason."? The natural law allows 
the mind, through its own activity, to discover the /ogoi in sensation. Cre- 
ation itself reveals these /ogot, just as the white garments reveal the body 
beneath them: 


the white garments bear a symbol...of creation itself. Up to now it has 
been shamefully thought to appear merely to the senses—that is, to the 
senses of those who are deceived and require the senses. However, through 
the wise diversity of different forms which complete it, it discloses, in the 
manner of a cloak, the power of the creative logos, a power worthy of the 
one who wears the cloak.’ 


Creation does not merely engage the faculty of sensation. If it did, it 
would hide the God who is beyond sensation. Instead, creation both 
engages the faculty of sensation and reveals the power of the logos. This 
power, Maximus later clarifies, is not God himself, but the intelligible 
world “which derives from his goodness."!! In terms of the scriptural 
figure, then, the sensible reveals the intelligible world to natural con- 
templation, just as the white garments reveal the body of Christ to the 
apostles. 


? Amb. 15: 1216D8-13. For other treatments of natural law in the Liber Ambiguorum, 
see Amb. 10, 1164C; Amb. 31: 1279A2—5. 

10 Amb. 10, 1128B-C. 

"Amb. 10, 1132D. 
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While modern commentators have often praised Maximus’s revalu- 
ation of the sensible, touting it as an overcoming of Origenism" and 
a truly incarnational approach to creation, they have not always 
recognized the centrality of natural contemplation in his philosophy. 
P. Sherwood posits the practice of the virtues as central to Maximus’s 
philosophy, and acknowledges that virtue is inseparable from contem- 
plation, but then distinguishes two aspects of contemplation: natu- 
ral contemplation and prayer. The former, which he describes as “a 
technical procedure for rising from the simplest sense impressions to 
the Adyot of things and thence to the supreme Adyog who in Himself 
comprehends all others,” may be omitted. Indeed, it must be possible 
to omit natural contemplation, for “this procedure supposes no small 
philosophical culture and, doubtless, a perseverance in following it out, 
possible only to a few monks.” '* L. Thunberg follows Sherwood both in 
stressing that virtue and contemplation are inseparable” and in isolat- 
ing the two forms of contemplation, of which only prayer is necessary: 
“only that kind of contemplation which is pure prayer is necessary for 
both the ‘gnostic’ and the mpaxtikdc.”!® Natural contemplation, on the 
other hand, is merely optional for both the monk and the secular Chris- 
tian. Thunberg, like Sherwood, seems to devalue natural contemplation 
out of a concern to make union with God possible not only for contem- 
platives, but also for non-contemplative monks and secular Christians. 
As a result, Thunberg posits two paths to God: 


there seems, in fact, to be a way of two stages for the man of the world 
and of three stages for contemplative monks, for the former, as well as some 
non-contemplative monks, may arrive at pure prayer and union with God 
without contemplation. !? 


? P Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, 92-102; J. Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian 
Thought (New York, 1975), pp. 131-7. M. Colish, “John the Scot’s Christology and Sote- 
riology in Relation to His Greek Sources,” Downside Review (1982), 138-51 compares 
Eriugena unfavorably to Maximus in this respect. 

5. A. Louth, Maximus the Confessor, p. 66: Maximus “rejects their [the Origenist monks] 
intellectualism and develops an understanding of the cosmos to which the Jncarnate 
Word is central.” 

4 P, Sherwood, St. Maximus the Confessor: The Ascetic Life, p. 87. 

5 Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, p. 339: “vita practica and vita contemplativa are by 
necessity deeply interrelated and cannot be separated from each other.” 

16 Microcosm and Mediator, p. 349. 

17 Microcosm and Mediator, p. 349. 
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Most recently, J.-C. Larchet has attempted to partially revalue natural 
contemplation as an essential part of the Christian life, but he notes that 
natural contemplation “n’est qu’une étape préparatoire a la connais- 
sance de Dieu (ce qui n'est pas le cas, nous l'avons vu, de la praxis).”'® For 
all three authors, the practice of the virtues is the essential and enduring 
step to knowledge of and union with God, while natural contempla- 
tion constitutes either an optional or a merely introductory stage in this 
process. 

A thorough refutation of these claims would require a survey of Max- 
imus’s entire work, and not an examination of a single section of text. 
Ambiguum 10:19, however, provides key material for such a refutation, 
because it is here that Maximus sketches the relation of virtue, contem- 
plation, and union with God in a highly condensed and systematic fash- 
ion. It will emerge that union with God—becoming God by acquiring 
the form of God—constitutes the perfection of natural contemplation, 
and not an unrelated stage. This connection between natural contem- 
plation and union with God does not, however, limit the accessibility 
of union with God. While Maximus does use a scholastic vocabulary 
when describing the five modes of natural contemplation—substance, 
motion, difference, mixture, and position—the act of natural contem- 
plation does not presuppose such a vocabulary. Likewise, Maximus does 
not describe natural contemplation as an erudite activity removed from 
the practice of the virtues. It includes within itself the practice of the 
virtues, and constitutes as much a process of character formation as 
mental training. Far from being the province of the professional aca- 
demic or the hermit, natural contemplation in the fullness of the five 
modes described in Ambiguum 10:19 allows virtue to flower in the perfec- 
tion of the human person, a perfection which has as its corollary the 
establishment of the world at a higher level. 


Ambiguum 10:19 


In the seventh chapter of On the Divine Names, Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite says that: 


'8 J.-C. Larchet, La divinisation de l'homme selon S. Maxime le Confesseur (Paris, 1996), 
p. 492. 
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it is, then, perhaps true to say that we do not know God from his nature, 
for this is unknowable and transcends every mind and reason, but, so far 
as we are able, we make a path and order to what is beyond all things from 
the order of all beings, which has been projected from him, and which 
possesses certain images and likenesses of his divine paradigms.'? 


Maximus, who certainly read Dionysius closely, uses precisely this lan- 
guage in describing how we will contemplate the logoi: “we will also 
know the logoi, those which are lowest (teAevtatovs), of course, and fit- 
ting for us, of which creation has been projected as the teacher”? The 
term “projection” in Neoplatonic causal theory indicates the appear- 
ance of a likeness. Dionysius explicitly says that created beings bear 
“images and likenesses” of their divine cause. Maximus will shortly say 
that created beings bear “reflections” of their cause. When we contem- 
plate the sensible creation, we see the likeness of the /ogot, and acquire 
knowledge of them. Maximus carefully notes that these logoi are not 
the highest logoi, but the lowest—the teAevtatovg. They are “fitting for 
us,” since, following Dionysius, we arrive at knowledge of God only by 
passing through the sensible. The logoi that we reach as a result of this 
process are conditioned by this passage through the sensible, and do not 
possess the simplicity and unity of the logoi contemplated by the angels 
and by God himself. The discursive and multiple nature of our logoi 
does not prevent them from providing us with knowledge of God. God, 
as the logos, gives himself to all the /ogot—ours simply yield knowledge of 
him at the level of the discursive rather than the unitary. 

According to Maximus, only three of the modes of contemplation 
were projected in order to lead us to knowledge of God: the mode of 
substance, the mode of motion, and the mode of difference. Through 
these educative modes, “God becomes knowable to those humans who 
collect from beings reflections of him as creator, provider, and judge.””?! 
These first three modes have a long intellectual history. They resem- 
ble three of the five genera that together describe pure form in Plato's 


19 Div. Nom. 197, 18-198, 1 (869C-872A). Page and line numbers refer to De Divinis 
Nominibus, ed. B.R. Suchla (Berlin, 1990). 

20 Amb. 10, 1133A. By teAevtatovg Maximus means that these are the logoi which are 
the closest to our own understanding, and so furthest from the divine mind. A. Louth 
and E. Ponsoye both translate teAevtaiovg in a manner which gives the opposite sense. 
Louth, Maximus the Confessor, p. 112 translates “ultimate” and Ponsoye, Saint Maxime le 
Confesseur: Ambigua (Paris, 1994), p. 172 translates “suprémes.” Neither translation can 
then make sense of hemin ephiktous: “fitting for us.” 

? Amb. 10, 1133B. 
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Sophist: ‘being,’ ‘motion,’ ‘rest,’ ‘otherness,’ and ‘sameness’.”’ Plotinus 
calls these the “primary genera,” the structural components of all vis- 
ible beings.? Maximus retains the first two of these without modifica- 
tion, and seems to include a modified version of the fourth—Plato’s 
‘otherness’ becomes Maximus’s ‘difference’. ‘The two remaining genera 
do not introduce new concepts in the way that the first three do. ‘Rest’ 
simply qualifies ‘motion’ by clarifying that the motion that belongs to 
being is not local motion, but life, and so possesses the stability of rest. 
‘Sameness’ qualifies ‘otherness’ by clarifying that the five genera are not 
simply different from each other, but also the same as each other. Maxi- 
mus, or one of his sources, has omitted these two subordinate genera 
altogether. Plotinus’ five primary genera are thus reduced to three, with 
the result that, as we will later see, Maximus can find in them a created 
analogue to the divine Trinity. 


a. Substance (1133C1-1133C6) 


Maximus has said that all creation has been projected as the teacher 
of the /ogot. Substance in particular he calls “the teacher of theology.” 
Maximus seems here to be playing on the components of the term ‘the- 
ology’: theos and logos. Substance can teach theology because it gives 
us a logos concerning God. Maximus says: “when we seek the cause of 
beings, we are taught through the substance of these beings that the 
cause exists.” Maximus does not here explain how substance can teach 
us that God exists, but later in the ambiguum he undertakes a natural 
contemplation of substance that helps to answer this question. The con- 
templation resembles later medieval demonstrations of the existence of 
God that begin by examining the nature of beings. In the contempla- 
tion, Maximus examines the attributes of substance, such as the fact 
that it is moved, that it is circumscribed, and that it has quantity and 
quality. From certain of these attributes, he deduces that substance has 
a cause. For instance, the substance of individuals can be gathered into 
the species under which they fall. The substance of the species can be 
gathered into the substance of the genus under which it falls. ‘This sub- 
stance can be scattered again into the species, and again into the indi- 
viduals. Maximus concludes: 


2 Soph. 248a-255e. 
3 Enn, VI.2.8.43. 
2 Amb. 10, 1133C2-3. 
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no one of sound mind would say that what is naturally gathered and scat- 
tered, whether in reason or action, is completely unmoved. If it is not 
unmoved, then it is not without a principle. If it is not without a principle, 
then clearly it is not ungenerated, but... receives its being and movement 
from the only one that is ungenerated and unmoved.” 


By looking at the attributes of substance, Maximus demonstrates that it 
is not self-subsistent, and so must have a cause. Like the four remaining 
modes of contemplation, the mode of substance reveals only what can 
be deduced about the cause from its interaction with creation. It does 
not reveal the nature of the cause in itself, since there “is no projection 
of this reflection in beings, even if through substance we ascend in some 
way toward the cause through what has been caused.”*° 


b. Motion (1133C7-1133 C13) 


The two remaining educative modes of contemplation—motion and 
difference— disclose, respectively, the providence and judgment of 
God. Maximus is almost certainly indebted to Evagrius for these two 
objects of contemplation. Evagrius, like Maximus, posits five modes of 
natural contemplation whose objects are, respectively, the divine Trin- 
ity, incorporeal beings, corporeal beings, judgment, and providence.” 
If we reduce Evagrius’ first three modes to the single mode of sub- 
stance, whether it be divine, incorporeal or corporeal, then the paral- 
lel with Maximus's first three modes of contemplation becomes clear. 
Both Evagrius and Maximus contemplate substance, providence, and 
judgment. Maximus, however, takes care to distinguish providence as 
an object of natural contemplation from what he calls convertive provi- 
dence. Convertive providence is “the dispensation by which those over 
whom it is exercised are returned to what ought to be done from what 
ought not to be done.”** In other words, convertive providence has an 
ethical function. Providence as an object of natural contemplation, on 
the other hand, is “the binding together of all things, and the preser- 
vation of the logoi by which all things primarily subsist.” This provi- 
dence has a constitutive rather than an ethical function. It maintains 
the world in its differentiated existence, and is the providence which the 


° Amb. 10, 1177D11-1180A8. 

26 Amb. 10, 1133C4-6. 

27 See Evagrius, Cent. Gnost. 1. 27. 
?* Amb. 10, 1133D3-5. 
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mode of motion contemplates. Through motion, we contemplate “the 
unchanging identity and, as it were, the inviolable mode of existence in 
substance and form of what has come to be."?? If the first mode of con- 
templation teaches that there 1s a cause of all things, this second mode 
of contemplation teaches that the cause wishes all things to maintain 
their integrity, and not to mingle with each other in a way that destroys 
their own form or /ogos. 

Modern scholarship considers Maximus’s distinction of convertive 
from constitutive providence as a conscious correction of the Evagrian 
and Origenist conception of providence.?? The Origenists, like Maxi- 
mus, understand conversion as a return to God. If this return to God is 
understood as brought about by a providence which both preserves and 
converts, then what providence preserves is not the creature in its integ- 
rity but the creature in its identity with God. By separating convertive 
from constitutive providence, Maximus allows the creature to return to 
God without losing its own identity as distinct from God. Maximus's 
conception of motion, which reinforces this intent to preserve the integ- 
rity of creation, has been characterized as Aristotelian,?' but it could 
equally be described as Plotinian, since it approaches the second and 
third of the Plotinian primary genera: ‘motion’ and ‘rest’. The genus of 
motion is simply the life of being. Being cannot merely be characterized 
by motion, but must also be characterized by rest, because such motion 
does not change its nature: 


movement appears in being not as changing its nature, but as making 
it perfect in its being. Such a nature remains always the same when it is 
moved in this way. If we do not give it ‘rest,’ that would be more ground- 


less than if we did not give it *motion'.? 


Maximus's mode of motion, then, performs the role of the two genera 
of ‘motion’ and ‘rest’ in Plotinus, which together preserve the self-iden- 
tity of being. 


? Amb. 10, 1133C8-10. 

9 Cf. P. Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, pp. 36—7; St. Maximus the Confessor: The Ascetic 
Life, pp. 39-40; L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, pp. 69-72; S. Gersh, From Iambli- 
chus to Eriugena (Leiden, 1978), pp. 226-7. 

9! By P. Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, pp. 98-99; L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Media- 
tor, p. 82. 

? Enn. VI.2.7.25-28. 
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c. Difference (1133C13-1133D2) 


The last two of Plotinus’s five genera—‘otherness’ and ‘sameness’— 
arise only to account for our ability to distinguish the genera in the first 
place. When the mind distinguishes them it posits each as other than 
the rest, so ‘otherness’ must be a genus. When the mind acknowledges 
that they are all one, it posits them as the same, so ‘sameness’ must 
be a genus. Maximus’s ‘difference’ does not perform the same role as 
Plotinus’s ‘otherness’. Difference serves not to distinguish the different 
modes of contemplation from each other, but to distinguish each being 
from every other being. Through difference, “we learn that God is the 
wise lawgiver, who gives the logoi of each thing out of the natural power 
in each being, proportionate to the substrate of the substance." Just as 
the mode of motion preserves the integrity of each thing in itself, so the 
mode of difference preserves its integrity by distinguishing it from every- 
thing else. Like the providence contemplated by the mode of motion, 
the judgment contemplated by the mode of difference is not ethical in 
nature. It is the “preserving and defining disposition of beings,” and 
not a judgment which punishes evil and rewards good. Maximus here 
adopts an interpretation of divine judgment which closely resembles 
Dionysius’s interpretation of divine justice and salvation in On the Divine 
Names. Both Maximus and Dionysius interpret terms conventionally 
used to describe an ethical and eschatological “last judgment,” but they 
prefer an interpretation which refers to the present divine preservation 
of all things. Dionysius, for example, responds to a hypothetical oppo- 
nent who wishes to say that salvation 1s ethical: 


1f one were to praise salvation as being that saving force which rescues the 
world from the influence of evil, I would certainly accept this, since in fact 
salvation takes many forms. I would only add that, basically, salvation is 
that which preserves things in their proper places without change.? 


Dionysius is willing to acknowledge that salvation has a number of 
meanings, but he wishes to define its essence as that which constitutes 
created beings in their integrity. Maximus, too, wishes to focus on the 
constitutive function of divine judgment, at least for the purposes of 
natural contemplation. 


3 Div. Nom. 205, 20-206, 3 (896D-897A). W. Volker, Maximus Confessor, pp. 313— 
4 comments that all of the first three modes of contemplation have their basis in 
Dionysius's discussion of the name dikaiosune, under which Dionysius treats the name 
‘salvation’. 
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Like the Plotinian primary genera, the first three modes of contem- 
plation have as their object the structural components of being rather 
than individual beings. All three may be found within each subsisting 
being. Maximus suggests that, through a process of reasoning, the saints 
of the past arrived at an understanding of the divine Trinity by looking 
at these structural components of created beings. ‘The saints: 


undividedly divided the subsistence of the world into substance, difference, 
and motion, and piously comprehended that the cause is, is wise, and is 
alive. They were able to reach this conclusion by conceiving through an 
artifice of conceptual reason that the cause is to be contemplated from 
what it has caused, albeit in a different manner.** 


The saints cannot contemplate the cause directly, in the way that they 
contemplate created beings. They must construct a device to contem- 
plate the cause. This device is the proposition that “the cause is to be 
contemplated from what it has caused.” Once they have this basis for 
drawing an analogy between creation and its cause, the saints may 
transfer their contemplation of creation to its cause. If the structure of 
what is caused is threefold, then so must be the structure of what causes 
it. In the case of the Trinity, the saints not only learn that it is threefold, 
but they are also able to deduce the personal names of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit from the fact that it has being, wisdom, and life: 


thus, they were taught from this the divine and salvific logos concerning 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, according to which they were not simply 
mystically illuminated with the logos of the mere being of the cause, but 
they were also piously initiated into its mode of subsistence.?? 


Maximus has said earlier that the mode of substance teaches us that 
there is a God. The first three modes taken together initiate us into the 
doctrine of the divine Trinity. The compression of the Plotinian five 
primary genera into three has allowed Maximus to see an image of the 
Christian ‘Trinity in the traditional Neoplatonic structural components 
of creation. 


3t Amb. 10, 1136B. Eriugena paraphrases this passage at PP I, 568—572 (4550); 
CCCM 161, p. 22. 

3 Amb. 10, 1136B14—1136C4. There is, then, a natural basis for Trinitarian doctrine: 
its created analogy in the structure of beings. It is not the case that Maximus restricts 
the doctrine of the Trinity to revelation, as maintained by L. Thunberg, Microcosm and 
Mediator, p. 69, n. 141. P. Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, p. 145, n. 39 suggests that 
Maximus' mention of initiation here implies revelation. 
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d. Mixture (1156A14-1136B3, 1136D6-1137A7) 


The first three modes of contemplation lead us to knowledge of God. 
Maximus does not suggest that they transform the activity of the human 
mind. The discursive propositions they yield about God do not differ in 
kind from propositions we can derive concerning created beings. The 
final two modes—mixture and position—do not merely yield such a dis- 
cursive content. They transform the human knower who utilizes them, 
such that “the human being who has been impressed (tutobpevoc) with 
them becomes God.”* This person “experiences what it is to be God by 
experiencing beings, as though seeing the entire reflection of God in his 
goodness with the mind, and shaping himself after this most unmixed 
reflection with the reason.” The final two modes of contemplation 
shape the human knower into a new subject—the divine knower—by 
modeling the knower after the logos revealed in the sensible. 

Maximus clearly suggests here that deification occurs in natural con- 
templation, a thesis which Sherwood, Thunberg, and Larchet would 
presumably resist, since it nominates natural contemplation as an essen- 
tial and enduring aspect of Christian life. Maximus does not, however, 
provoke here the concern of Sherwood and Thunberg that natural con- 
templation can only be acquired by a few contemplative monks. First of 
all, Maximus is not consistent in his use of technical vocabulary. The 
three educative modes of contemplation he describes in Ambiguum 10:19 
do not characterize his later contemplations of nature. He seems to be 
interested not in providing a final account of what can be known about 
God from nature, but in emphasizing that the saints are not merely 
exegetes of scripture—they are observers of nature. A lack of techni- 
cal vocabulary may impede their contemplation of nature, but it need 
not. As the latter two modes of natural contemplation make clear, the 
fullness of natural contemplation does not provide human intellective 
activity with abstract objects of knowledge, but transforms it. These 
two modes involve a change not in what the mind knows, but what it 
is: “what the pure mind can see through pious insight, this it can also 
experience, becoming the very thing it sees through virtue and habitu- 
ation.” Of course, the final two modes cannot function independently 
of the educative modes. There must be some object of knowledge, or 
else the final two modes have nothing on which to focus the attention 
of the knower. 


36 Amb. 10, 1133B9. 
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The final two modes have a twofold function. They yield a discursive 
content like the first three modes, but they also transform the activity of 
the knower. We may usefully compare them to the final mode of inter- 
preting the scriptures—the anagogical—as described by H. de Lubac in 
his study of the four modes of scriptural interpretation: Exégése Médiéval. 
De Lubac distinguishes two anagogical modes of interpretation, one 
that yields a doctrinal content, and one that transforms the way in which 
the subject apprehends this content. As de Lubac puts it: 


le point de vue de la première anagogie est objectif et doctrinal; le point de 
vue de la seconde est celui de la réalisation subjective; autrement dit, l’une 
se définit par son objet, et l'autre, par la manière de l’appréhender.*” 


The similarity between the medieval contemplation of scripture and 
Maximus’s contemplation of nature should not surprise us here, since he 
has described earlier in the ambiguum how the contemplation of nature 
and the contemplation of scripture are parallel.?? 

The first of the two anagogical modes of natural contemplation—the 
mode of mixture—has the mixture of created beings as its object. This 
mixture of beings yields a discursive content, since it “is a symbol of 
our attentiveness (yv@un).” When we contemplate two or more beings 
mixed together, such as water and wine in a jar, we see a symbol of how 
our attentiveness is mixed. The visible symbol provides an illustration 
of a discursive content. Maximus explains why the symbol is appropri- 
ate: “when our attentiveness is mixed with the virtues, and blends them 
with itself, then it establishes at the level of human thought the world 
which most befits the divine.” The visible symbol teaches the one who 
contemplates it how he is to elevate the world to a divine level, but 
the contemplation does not itself elevate the world. In this respect, the 
mode of mixture functions like the first anagogical mode of scriptural 
interpretation, which reveals how the interpreter is to be elevated with- 
out accomplishing that elevation. 

De Lubac says of the second anagogical mode: 


elle introduit, kic et nunc, dans la vie mystique; au terme de son mouve- 
ment, elle réalise la “theologia,” dont on fait par l'étymologie l'équivalent 
de “theoria,” et qui est contemplation de Dieu. 


37 H. de Lubac, Exégèse Médiéval II (Paris, 1959), p. 624. 

38 Amb. 10, 1128C14-D3: “the two laws, the natural and the written, are of equal 
honor and teach the same things, and neither contains more or less than the other.” 

9 De Lubac, Exégèse Médiéval I], pp. 624-5. 
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Maximus develops the mode of mixture in this second sense by adding 
the transformation of the knowing subject to its role as characterizing 
an object. The saints set aside the other modes of contemplation and 
“contemplate creation through mixture alone,” mixture now character- 
izing as its object “the harmonious synthesis of all things."*? The saints 
conceive “through all things unspeakably bound to each other into the 
completion of the one world, the single demiurgic logos which binds and 
joins the parts to the whole and to each other.” Their contemplation of 
this single logos allows them to: 


ferry their mind by a simple apprehension (npoopoA1) through the logoi in 
beings to their cause. They bind their mind to him alone as the gatherer 
and attractor of all the things that are from him by transcending the logoi 
in each thing, no longer being dispersed. 


The saints broaden their approach to the world until it includes every- 
thing in a “simple apprehension.” ‘They do this not through an encyclo- 
pedic acquisition of all the knowledge there is, but by the recognition of 
the universal logos in all things. They recognize it, and focus on it to the 
exclusion of everything else—they transcend “the logoi in each thing” 
The phrase “simple apprehension” or “comprehensive apprehension” 
is traditional in the Hellenistic and Neoplatonic schools, originating as a 
description of how the eye sees sensible objects. As J. Phillips describes 
this apprehension, “the eye sees a compound object by embracing all of 
its properties in a single glance, as distinguished from its focussing on the 
properties individually in a series of separate perceptions.”*! Maximus 
appears to be using the phrase here to describe the mind’s contempla- 
tion of the single cause of a multiplicity of effects. Such a mind does not 
attempt to acquire discursive knowledge of created beings, but to pass 
through them to their source. 


e. Position (1136B5—7, 11560 4-9) 


The second anagogical mode of natural contemplation—position—sim- 
ply serves to steady the mind in its contemplation of the world through 
the mode of mixture. Like the mode of mixture, the mode of position 
both yields a discursive content and transforms the one who under- 
takes it. The position of a created being, or its affirmation, as Oéo1¢ 


4 Amb. 10, 1136D7. 
41 J. Phillips, “Plotinus and the ‘Eye’ of Intellect,” Dionysius 14 (1990), 80. 
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may also be translated, yields knowledge of “character, which comes 
about according to our attentiveness."? We contemplate the solidity 
and endurance of a being such as a stone or a tree, and this contempla- 
tion tells us how character “ought to hold firmly its opinion concerning 
what is right, by a training in contraries. It cannot be altered at all by 
those who fall away from their ground in reason." The contemplation 
of the world which yields this insight into character does not itself pro- 
vide us with the character it describes. It serves only to yield the content 
of a symbol found in the structure of created beings. 

Maximus later introduces a second, more comprehensive content 
yielded by the mode of position. When the saints contemplate the 
three horizons of the world—the earth, the sky, and the narrow strip of 
inhabitable space between them—they learn that there are three types 
of philosophy. As Maximus puts it, the saints: 


observe all of creation by the mode of position alone, and so they know 
creation by its own logos to be the teacher of ethical, physical and theologi- 
cal philosophy from the sky, the earth, and what is in between. 


The sky, the earth, and everything that goes on over the surface of the 
earth have a relative stability. They have position. These three positions 
lend themselves as symbols to three kinds of thought—natural, deal- 
ing with the earth; ethical, dealing with the people who live on it; and 
theological, dealing with the sky. Maximus does not here explain how 
the contemplation of sky, earth, and their boundary can transform the 
one who contemplates them, but the 37th ambiguum remedies this omis- 
sion. The context of the 37th ambiguum is slightly different. Maximus 
there describes not the contemplation of nature but the contempla- 
tion of scripture. Scripture, like nature, teaches three kinds of philoso- 
phy, which Maximus there calls ‘practical,’ ‘natural,’ and ‘theological’. 
Pious people contemplate the scriptures, and find there many instances 
of praiseworthy and blameworthy actions and thoughts. Maximus 
describes the effect of this contemplation: 


when pious people see the affirmation (8éo1¢) of the logoi of what must be 
done, what is natural, and what is intelligible, and the denial of the images 
of what must not be done, what is not natural, and what is not intelligible, 
they acquire the love of wisdom ( philosophia) or, to put the same thing in a 
different way, the love of God ( philotheia).* 


+ Amb. 10, 1136B. 
5 Amb. 10, 1136B4-7. 
^ Amb. 37, 1296B7-12. 
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The contemplation of enduring patterns of action, nature, and thought 
builds a philosophy in the one who undertakes such a contemplation. 
Maximus seems to think of this philosophy more as a refinement of 
desire than a form of understanding, given his play on the use of philia 
in philosophia. It is a desire given form by the discovery of enduring pat- 
terns in the scriptures. In other words, philosophy seems primarily to 
constitute a disposition to desire certain things, and so to act and think 
in certain ways. In both the 37th ambiguum and the tenth, Maximus pos- 
its this form of contemplation as subordinate to the contemplation of 
the single logos in all things. In the 37th ambiguum, Maximus describes 
how the three modes of practical, natural, and theological philosophy 
are eventually “gathered into the principal mode, that is, the /ogos in the 
beginning, who makes those worthy of him to experience and to see 
# [n the tenth ambiguum, he says that character, the object of the 
mode of position, “comes about according to our attentiveness,” the 
object of the mode of mixture. In other words, our conscious atten- 
tion to certain objects builds a character which reinforces our interest in 
those objects. Whether we think of the mode of position as developing 
character or as developing the three kinds of philosophy, its purpose is 
to lead our conscious attention to contemplation of the single logos. 
Though Maximus seems to subordinate the practical to the theoreti- 
cal by subordinating the character building modes of contemplation to 
the contemplation of the logos beyond the created world, he also subor- 
dinates both the practical and the theoretical to the attainment of divine 
wisdom in what he calls the contemplation of the world according to 
the mode of difference. We have already seen Maximus describe the 
mode of difference as one of the educative modes of contemplation. 
The mode of difference described here is not the same. Whereas the 
earlier mode had as its object the difference that distinguishes each being 
from every other being, the present mode has as its object the difference 
between “what contains and what is contained, I mean, between the 
sky and what is within it." Maximus here reduces his three horizons 
(the sky, the earth, and the space between them) to two horizons (the 
sky and what it circumscribes). Likewise, he here reduces the three parts 
of philosophy to two parts: wisdom (the sky) and philosophy (what the 
sky circumscribes). The philosophical side of this division encompasses 


him 


5 Amb. 37, 1296D7-10. 
16 Amb, 10, 1136C. 
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both the practical and the theoretical: it “holds together character and 
attentiveness, practice and contemplation, virtue and insight.” Maximus 
here groups attentiveness with contemplation and insight as part of the 
contemplative aspect of philosophy, while character sits with practice 
and virtue as part of the active aspect of philosophy. The reason is not 
hard to guess. As we have already seen, character is the lived disposition 
which results from and influences attentiveness. 

Divine wisdom, as what causes and circumscribes philosophy, tran- 
scends both action and contemplation. It “circumscribes and admits in 
itself all the pious modes just mentioned in a way befitting the divine 
(theoprepos), and surrounds inside itself the mystical and natural logot con- 
cerning other things.” The adverb theoprepos indicates that wisdom is 
not here the possession of a created mind, but constitutes the mind of 
God. God circumscribes within himself the /ogoi of creation just as the 
sky circumscribes within itself all created things. All three forms of phi- 
losophy—ethical, natural, and theological—have this wisdom as their 
goal. The attainment of this goal seems to be what Maximus describes 
in his anagogic treatment of the mode of mixture. When the saints use 
the mode of mixture, Maximus says, “they contract these two [wisdom 
and philosophy] into one mode of contemplation.”* That is, when the 
saints see only the universal /ogos in all things, they no longer need phi- 
losophy, for they have attained divine wisdom. The gap between the 
love of wisdom and the state of wisdom has disappeared, and the two 
no longer need to be characterized as two different modes. 


Creation and Contemplation (113 7A7—C6) 


Maximus does not, in Ambiguum 10:19, say that natural contemplation 
is an act of creation (kttotg). He does, however, say that it establishes 
the world at the level of human thought, and that it completes the sub- 
stance of the world at the level of human thought and attentiveness. In 
these two statements, Maximus implies that the substance of the world 
is incomplete until it exists in human thought, and that natural contem- 
plation causes this existence in human thought to come about. Maxi- 
mus’s avoidance of the term “creation” should not then suggest that the 
human mind’s contemplation of God brings about nothing new. On 


7 Amb. 10, 1137A1-2. 
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the contrary, as the conclusion of the nineteenth section explains, the 
contemplation undertaken by the saints of the past establishes the world 
in its completeness. 

The establishment of the world at the level of human thought began 
with “a sharp attention” to the sensible world. The saints needed first 
to be persuaded that there is only one God, and “of the substance and 
motion of beings, and of their wise differentiation into different beings, 
the indissoluble bond of mixtures, and the unchanging security of what 
has been positioned.” When the saints understood the nature of the 
sensible world, they relied on the “clear likeness” between creation and 
its cause and “transferred their mystical contemplation of the sensible 
era to the world at the level of human thought, completed in the spirit 
through the virtues.” The term “mystical” here, as often in Maximus 
and Dionysius, indicates a contemplation of a sensible object which 
extends its meaning into something beyond the sensible. The saints 
transferred their contemplation from the sense data they received to its 
substance at the level of human thought. This substance is not a given 
entity which the saints came into contact with, but an entity which only 
came into being through their act of contemplation. Prior to their con- 
templation, the world existed only in the wisdom of God, and as his 
sensible reflection. It did not exist in the human thought which allows it 
to become intelligible. The saints performed this act of contemplation, 
and we benefit from their contemplation through our initiation into a 
world already made intelligible for us. 

Maximus reiterates here two important aspects of natural contem- 
plation. First, natural contemplation in its fullness cannot occur without 
the practice of the virtues. Second, natural contemplation depends on a 
relation with God which goes beyond his created reflections. As for the 
first point, Maximus explicitly says that we can only bring the world at 
the level of human thought to completion through the activity of the 
virtues. ‘The saints: 


gathered the aforementioned modes into one by the different forms of 
the virtues, and snared, so far as possible, a logos fitting for them, which 
wholly completes the substance of the world of attentiveness at the level 
of human thought. 


As for the second point, Maximus does not describe here a process 
through which the saints, by examining the sensible, created a world 
of thought for themselves without direct dependence on their divine 
source. The saints could not complete this world without ascending 
beyond it to God himself. If they did not ascend beyond the world, 
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they would not be able to delimit the world. ‘They would be confined to 
seeing it from the inside, with no vantage point from which to see it as 
a whole. Without a vision of the whole, they would not be able to say 
anything clearly about its parts. In articulating the necessity of ascent 
beyond the world, Maximus recognizes first that the saints needed to be 
able to delimit the logot of the world in thought. He then corrects him- 
self. The saints did not simply delimit the logo; they first had to ascend 
with the world to its source: 


they set limits to the logot of beings and to the very logoi of the virtues, or, 
rather, they ascended in sightlessness with these logoi to the logos beyond 
goodness and substance, which is also beyond the saints, and for whom 
and from whom they have their being‘ 


The establishment of the world at the level of thought, the completion 
of the substance of creation, the reception of the divine form—all these 
depend on the ascent through the logoi of the world to the source which 
is beyond them. 

The effect of this ascent outside the created world was that the saints 
became themselves the mirrors of God. The saints who began by look- 
ing at reflections of God in creation ended by becoming themselves the 
complete reflection of God. They were: 


wholly united to the whole logos, so far as this is possible, by the natural 
power present in them. They were made by it, in a receivable manner, 
such as could be known only from the keen-eyed logos of God, like the 
clearest of mirrors. 


Maximus insists, here as elsewhere, that union with God does not con- 
travene the natural ability of human nature. It occurs “by the natural 
power present in them,” and it only occurs “as far as this is possible,” a 
phrase Maximus uses twice here.* The phrase is Dionysian, and indi- 
cates that the divine does not destroy the nature of what receives it, but 
adapts itself to the receiver. This qualification is important in under- 
standing the final lines of Ambiguum 10:19, for it shows that the saints 
did not become God as God is in himself, but always at a level accom- 
modated to human nature. 


55 Amb. 10, 1137B7-11. 
*9 Amb. 10, 1137B6; 1137B11-12. 
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The final lines of the section describe the acquisition of the divine 
form by the saints. Having been united with God, they became rec- 
ognizable only in reference to the divine logos. They, in fact, were its 
appearance: 


they possessed unreservedly its appearing form through its divine charac- 
teristics, by omitting none of the ancient characters by which the human 
is naturally disclosed. In them, all things yield to what is better, just as dark 
air is wholly transformed by light.?? 


Maximus’s use of the metaphor of air and light to illustrate the interac- 
tion of human and divine profoundly impressed Eriugena—the meta- 
phor continues to play a major role in his own work. One of Eriugena’s 
most provocative uses of the metaphor occurs in his first discussion of 
theophania, just after he quotes Ambiguum 10:19 on the anagogical effect 
of natural contemplation. Eriugena uses the metaphor to explain how 
the human intellect can become God without ceasing to be human. Just 
as air in sunlight seems to be light, though its nature does not perish, so 
“human nature seems in every way to be God when it is joined to God, 
not that its nature ceases to be, but it receives the participation of divin- 
ity in such a way that only God seems to be in it."?' Eriugena adds an 
additional wrinkle to the metaphor which does not appear to originate 
in Maximus, but which allows the metaphor to express Maximus’s claim 
that the human mind, through its ascent to God, brings about some- 
thing new in creation.” Just as the light of the sun is invisible in itself, 
but becomes apparent when it mixes with the air, so “the divine essence 
is incomprehensible in itself, but appears in a miraculous way when 
joined to an intellectual creature."? Eriugena sees Maximus’s natural 
contemplation as allowing the form of God to appear for the first time. 
Natural contemplation is a theophany. In Ambiguum 10:19, Maximus 
takes more interest in the elevation of creation than the descent of God, 
but he too sees the human mind which undertakes this contemplation as 
the place where God descends and creation ascends. An interpretation 


°° A. Riou, Le monde et l'église selon Maxime le Confesseur (Paris, 1973), p. 70 considers this 
passage to have a clear mono-energist tendency. 

5! PPI, 334-6 (450A); GCCM 161, p. 14. 

? Of S. Gersh, From Iamblichus to Eriugena, p. 195, n. 15: “the difficulty is that the 
whole argument is presented as an actual quotation of Maximus although there is no 
extant original text to correspond.” 


5% PPI, 341-2 (450B) CCCM 161, p. 14. 
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of natural contemplation which divorces it from virtue and deification 
as something optional loses sight of its crucial role as linking the sensible 
and intelligible in a new creation, a role which runs throughout the Liber 
Ambiguorum and which Eriugena found so compelling as a source for his 
own doctrine of theophany. 


OUSIA IN THE CATEGORIAE DECEM AND THE PERIPHYSEON 
OF JOHN SCOTTUS ERIUGENA 


Paige E. Hochschild 


In a communication delivered to the 1979 Colloquium of the Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Eriugenian Studies, John Marenbon suggests 
that a consideration of Eriugena’s thought in light of the specifically 
philosophical Categoriae decem would provide a “precious opportunity” 
to “analyze John’s system from the outside.”' Marenbon clarifies this 
point by explaining that in the Categoriae decem Eriugena has before him 
an obvious “philosophical” analysis of ousia and other relevant termi- 
nology, and suggests that the Latin paraphrase of Aristotle’s text, which 
he considers purely philosophical, can be a standard by which the 
internal philosophical consistency of the metaphysics of the Periphyseon 
can be judged. The artifice of this methodology, not surprisingly, leads 
Marenbon to find Eriugena lacking, and an unwitting slave to his other, 
contradictory sources. 

In this article I will show how Eriugena exploits the Categoriae decem, 
expanding the several notions of ousia contained therein and fitting 
them into a larger metaphysical framework. We shall see that Eriugena’s 
understanding of ousia does not create confusion from what is obvious, 
as Marenbon suggests, but rather develops out of a legitimate reflec- 
tion upon the philosophical content of the Latin paraphrase. While 
in no way diminishing the significance of more prominent influences 
on Eriugena’s thought, the Categoriae decem may be the most important 
source for explaining Eriugena’s notion of ousia, in its full, epistemologi- 
cal and potentially theological richness.” It is, however, a difficult and 


' J. Marenbon, “John Scottus and the Categoriae decem," in Eriugena: Studien zu seinen 
Quellen. Vorträge des III. Internationalen. Eriugena- Colloquiums, ed. W. Beierwaltes (Hei- 
delberg, 1980), pp. 117-134. See also K. Eswein, “Die Wesenheit bei Johannes 
Scottus Eriugena,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch 43 (1930): 189—206 and D. Ansorge, Johannes 
Scottus Eriugena: Wahrheit als Prozefi: eine theologische Interpretation von “Periphyseon,” Inns- 
brucker theologische Studien 44 (Innsbruck, 1996), esp. pp. 118-164. 

? Anonymi Paraphrasis Themistiana (Pseudo-Augustini Categoriae decem), in Aristoteles Latinus 
I.1—5. Categoriae vel Praedicamenta, ed. L. Minio-Paluello (Bruges, 1961), pp. 133-175. 
Citations will be from this edition and reference shall be made to paragraph, page, 
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often merely suggestive source, as its varied and controversial history of 
interpretation indicates. 

To this end, I will argue that what Eriugena finds in the Categoriae 
decem in the way of a doctrine of ousia is clearly that of Aristotle’s Cat- 
egories —not, I think, a radical claim. Moreover, Eriugena shows himself 
able to comprehend the limits of and distinctions between the several 
notions of ousia found in the Categoriae decem.? He is quite clear that the 
primary ousia of the Categoriae decem is not identical with the full phil- 
osophical content of the ousia of, for example, Augustine’s De Trinitate 
or Gregory’s De hominis opificio. They are distinct but surely connected. 
Our task is to show how these several notions of ousia are connected for 
Eriugena and by what specific paths he arrives at their connection. 

In the Categoriae decem, we find an initial definition of ousia. The para- 
phrase distinguishes clearly between what 1s perceived by the senses and 
what is “gathered by the mind."* The senses perceive a particular body's 
attributes through the five simple channels of sense-perception, while 
the mind understands in this same sensing “a man," a composite with 
many attributes (partes). The former kind of perception has Aristotelian 
primary substance for its object, and the latter, secondary substance.” 
The epistemological relationship of these is considered in the opening 
paragraphs of the Latin paraphrase, where we read that it 1s only by 
virtue of there being ‘a man’ placed before our eyes as a subject that we 
can predicate the secondary substance, ‘man.’ Thus the predicative prior- 
ity of primary substance is affirmed.^ 


and line numbers respectively. Translations are my own. By an ‘important’ source we 
certainly do not mean an exhaustive one. By this means we simply limit the scope of 
our investigation. 

* The assumption here is that the Categoriae decem is a faithful report of the content of 
Aristotle's Categories, though one which suggests directions of interpretation not explicit 
in Aristotle’s text. Hence we occasionally use the term ‘Aristotelian’ loosely, as including 
a rich tradition of interpretation of which the Categoriae decem is a part. 

* Ps. Augustine, Categoriae decem 27.139.10—15: *...illa quae aut percipimus sensibus 
aut mente et cogitatione colligimus: sensibus tenemus quae aut videndo aut contrectando 
aut audiendo aut gustando aut odorando cognoscimus; mente ut, cum quis equum aut 
hominem vel quodlibet animal viderit, quamquam unum corpus esse respondeat, intel- 
legit tamen multis partibus esse concretum." 

? Aristotle, Categoriae 2a11—19. Citations of Aristotle’s Categories will be from the edi- 
tion and translation of H.P. Cooke, LCL 325 (Cambridge, MA, 1938). 

9 Ps. Augustine, Categoriae decem 6.134.22—24: “quis enim quid sit homo possit agnos- 
cere nisi aliquem sibi hominem ponat ante oculos quasi subiectum ‘homini’?” See also 
Eriugena, Annotationes in Marcianum 177 (8) 99.21—9, ed. C.E. Lutz, Medieval Academy of 
America Publications 34 (Cambridge, MA, 1939; reprint, New York, 1970): *... prima 
substantia singularis est et individua, et sine ea totum suum intelligi non potest, ac per 
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It is indeed true, the paraphrase continues, that we predicate ‘man’ 
of the individual, ‘Hortensius.’ Nonetheless, it is a greater thing to call 
him ‘a man’ than ‘Hortensius, a higher (excelsius) thing to call him an 
animal, and highest of all to call him ousia. For even though Horten- 
sius is properly called an individual, an atoma, aistheta or kathekasta, he is 
also called an ousia, because his substantial form—his species or eide— 
possesses something of ousia in what is predicated of it—namely, the 
genus. The members of a species are seen to possess their ousia in their 
visible generation and corruption.’ True ousia, of course, is the genus. 
The individual qua individual cannot be said to be ousia except by refer- 
ence to the secondary substance, species or genus, that 1s predicated of 
the individual. Thus the metaphysical priority of secondary substance 1s 
affirmed by the paraphrase. 

The discussion of accidents (Categoriae decem 29-35) further clarifies 
the distinction between primary and secondary substance, and their 
respective ‘priorities.’ While accidents are properly said to inhere in pri- 
mary substance as in their subject (in ousia as hypokeimenon or subiacens), 
and are therefore said of that subject, they are also said to be “gathered” 
by the operation of the mind, through abstraction, in order to give rise 
to a stable, composite object of thought.? The individual as such is not 
intelligible, except through the accidents that are in it and which are 
apprehended after the manner of secondary substance. 

It is clear that we find here two specifically different notions of ousia, 
serving very different functions. The account of both together unfolds 
the structure of knowledge, of how we come to learn and speak about 
things in a meaningful way. The first lines of the Categoriae decem confirm 
this, stating that speech (oratio) is the subject matter of Aristotle’s treatise, 
and that speech “indicaret aliquid vocabuloque signaret."? Here, the term ousia 


hoc ita pars est primae substantiae sicuti illa prima substantia. Manus enim in secunda 
substantia non ut unius et singularis pars intelligitur sed generalis in generali homine, et 
quamvis pars generalis hominis generalis manus videatur esse, non tamen unum intel- 
lectum habent. Nam quod manuatum est secundae substantiae non a sua natura acce- 
pit, sed a suo individuo, id est a prima substantia, atque ideo refertur ei quasi sua pars 
quam accepit aliunde." In citations of the Annotationes in Marcianum reference will be 
made to the /emmata (identified, as in Lutz's edition, by the two initial Arabic numerals), 
page, and line numbers respectively. 

7 Ps. Augustine, Categoriae decem 8.135.10—12: *... quod habent excelcius aliquid, id 
est usian, ex qua oriri videantur et nasci. Ipsam vero usian, supra quam nihil est, ‘genus’ 
appellari voluerunt." 

8 Ps. Augustine, Categoriae decem 29.139.1—140.2: *.. .illud autem quod animi tractatu 
colligitur ac saepe mutatur sumbebekos (id est accidens") nominari voluerunt." 

? Ps. Augustine, Categoriae decem 2.133.11. 
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acts as a signifier of epistemological priority. To the question “what is 
it,” the most unity and precision of definition is located in a description 
of the individual, the primary substance.” Thus ‘Hortensius’ tells you 
more about what is before you than ‘man,’ and ‘man’ tells you more 
about Hortensius than ‘animal,’ his genus. 

For this reason Aristotle says in the Categories that species 1s nearer to 
ousia than genus,'! and the individual is most properly said to be ousia. 
This constitutes the order of predication. A subsequent section of the 
Categories (3b10—24) confirms the metaphysical priority of secondary 
substance, in which Aristotle describes how it is that we define ousia with 
respect to its accidents. 


... species and genus determine a qualification of substance. They tell you 
what sort of a substance. In the case of the genus, however, such deter- 
mining qualifications will cover a much wider field than it does in the case 
of species. Say ‘animal’; you comprehend more than you would, if instead 
you said ‘man.’! 


In this account, the unintelligibility of primary substance is granted; 
greater intelligibility arises with reference to its species, and most of all, 
with reference to its genus. The text of the Categories does not precisely 
develop this latter sense of ‘intelligibility’ in contradistinction to the 
cognition that is to be had of the composite individual, Hortensius, as 
described in the paragraph above. The ambiguity of the several senses 
of ‘intelligibility’ is preserved in the Latin paraphrase, and exploited by 
a number of interpreters, including Eriugena. 

In this account—what we might call the ‘order of reality,’ as dis- 
tinguished from the former ‘order of predication’ or ‘knowledge’—a 
different ousia is declared in the form of secondary substance, in the 
universal species and genera. There are not in fact two distinct ousiae of 
similar kinds; the point is that the knowledge that we have of individual 
things is the result of a complex process of abstraction and ‘collection.’ 
The ousia that is the ‘end product’ of this process—namely, the defini- 
tion accounting for the essence or nature of a thing—is not properly 
the subject matter of a text with an introductory nature such as the 


10 Aristotle, Categoriae 2b8. 
! Ibid. 2b7. 

12 Ibid. 3b20—24: “tò 68 ei6og Kai tò yévog nepi odolav TO roiv G@opiCel: xov 
yap ta odotav onuaiver. éni nAetov è tà yéver À TO elder TOV GPOPLOLOV ToOLETTAL ó 
UTE UN PR IU UE OR ue" M abe ; 
yàp C@ov cindy éni nAetov rephaufüver À ó tov &vOpmrpov.” The English is Cooke’s 

translation, substituting “qualification of” for “quality in reference to.” 
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Categories. And yet it is developed in a seminal way as secondary sub- 
stance: as the genus, or as a composite of many accidents, rendering the 
particular intelligible. 

Early in the Periphyseon, Eriugena addresses the ambiguity permitted 
by these distinct senses of ousia and their inexplicit relation." To a ques- 
tion concerning the nature of accidents and their relation to ousia, the 
Nutntor replies that “in regard to nature,” that is, in the order of reality, 
“the subject and what is predicated of the subject are one, and differ in 
no respect." In a similar vein, Eriugena reduces accidents taken as their 
particular instantiations to the same accidents considered universally. 
Aristotle himself provides a justification for this in Metaphysics 1031b27, 
when he explains that the accident ‘white’ and the substance qualified 
by it, ‘that white object,’ are both white. For Eriugena, this unity of sub- 
ject presupposes the reality of the species in the individual, as it is quite 
simply illustrated in the Categoriae decem: “with one name, ‘man,’ you 
know all men.”'® This demonstrates how Eriugena conflates the paral- 
lel pairs of universal-particular and substance-accident that are held 
distinct in the logical framework of the Categories. 

This identification is the key to the connection of the several notions 
of ousia evidently present in the Periphyseon, and only seminally present 
in the Categoriae decem. Naturally, this identification functions as well on 
the level of species and genus. As a result, knowledge is described as an 
ascent and an analytic ‘collecting,’ beginning from the primary ousia of 


13 Johannis Scotti seu Eriugenae Periphyseon: Liber Primus, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, CCCM 
161 (Turnhout, 1996). 

^ PPI, 1226-32 (471A); CCCM 161, p. 42: “Vera tamen ratio consulta respondet 
subiectum et de subiecto unum esse et in nullo distare. Nam si, ut illi aiunt, Cicero 
subiectum est et prima substantia, homo vero de subiecto secundaque substantia, quae 
differentia est iuxta naturam nisi quia unum in numero alterum in specie, cum nil aliud 
sit species nisi numerorum unitas et nil aliud numerus nisi speciei pluralitas?" Ansorge 
(Wahrheit als Prozeß, p. 139) shows how Boethius’s reading of the Aristotelian texts on this 
point agrees with Eriugena's interpretation. 

5 PP I, 1235-37 (471A-B); CCCM 161, p. 42: “Similiter de accidentibus primae 
substantiae intelligendum. Non aliud est enim quod in subiecto dicitur et aliud quod in 
subiecto simul et de subiecto." Eriugena is quick to qualify, in homage to the authority 
of ‘St Gregory the Theologian’ and Maximus Confessor. He says that ousia is of course 
ineffable, *wholly incomprehensible" (omnino incomprehensibilem). Certain accidents are 
within ousia, and some are without; even the former are understood (intelliguntur) with- 
out, in and through the accidents that dwell without. This shift in language attempts to 
preserve the fundamental unicity of genus, cf. infra. 

16 Ps. Augustine, Categoriae decem 3.133.18—20: “Nam, cum sit diversa innumerabi- 
lisque mortalium nuncupatio nec comprehendi possit nominum tam lata diversitas, uno 
tamen vocabulo cum ‘hominem’ dixeris noscis omnes.” 
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the ‘unintelligible’ individual, and ascending, through species, to genus, 
the secondary ousia of this individual." 

After the example of Porphyry, Eriugena accepts this generic tree, 
planted firmly in the soil of the individual, as an adequate account of 
the order of reality. However, it serves also as a causal account, in being 
a model of participation—and therefore of creation—in a number of 
different ways. Ousia, Eriugena says, is whole in the genus, species, and 
individual, and it is divided among these “by reason alone.... It remains 
indivisible by virtue of its nature and cannot be separated by any vis- 
ible act or operation.”!® Thus, he claims, the individual, or atoma, is 
always eternal and inviolable, even in corruptible things where the sen- 
sible constitution of a thing passes away.? Eriugena says therefore that 
all men have one and the same ousia, for all participate in one essence, 
which is common to all.? Moreover, Eriugena finds that ousia, in the 
dynamic, trinitarian schema of ousia-dunamis-energeia, is both “by itself 
one and immutable, [abiding] in all things which have their existence 
from it and in it, and cannot either increase or diminish or be destroyed 
or perish."?! Finally, the model of participation is also a model of ema- 
nation: “For the genus, as we have said, is whole in each of its forms, 
just as also the several forms are one in the genus; and all these, that 1s, 
genera and forms, flow from the single source of ousia, and by a natural 
circulation, return to it again.” 


17 Thus we read in the Categoriae decem (8.135.11—12) that: “[i]psum vero usian, supra 
quam nihil est, ‘genus’ appellari voluerunt." 

18 PPT, 2150-55 (492C); CCCM 161, p. 70: “At vero OYCIA, quamuis sola ratione 
in genera sua speciesque numerosque diuidatur, sua tamen naturali uirtute indiuidua 
permanet ac nullo actu seu operatione uisibili segregatur; tota enim simul et semper in 
suis subdiuisionibus aeternaliter et incommutabiliter subsistit omnesque subdiuisiones 
sui simul ac semper in se ipsa unum inseparabile sunt." 

19 PP], 2155-60 (492€); CCCM 161, p. 70: "Atque ideo etsi corpus, quod nihil aliud 
est quam OYCIAE quantitas...actu et operatione ucl certe suae fragilitatis passione in 
diuersas segregetur partes...immortalis inseparabilisque sua propria naturalique uir- 
tute perdurat." 

2 PP], 2088-91 (491A); CCCM 161, p. 68: “Item omnium hominum una eademque 
OYCIA est: omnes enim unam participant essentiam ac per hoc quia omnibus commu- 
nis est nullius proprie est." 

?! PPT, 2271-73 (506C-D); CCOM 161, p. 74: *...ipsa per se unum sit et in omni- 
bus quae ex ea et in ea existunt incommutabiliter permanet, nec augeri nec minui nec 
corrumpi nec perire potest." 

? PPI, 2219-23 (492C-494B); CCCM 161, p. 72: “Genus nanque, ut saepe dixi- 
mus, totum in singulis suis formis est, quemadmodum et singulae formae unum in suo 
genere sunt; et haec omnia (id est genera et formae) ex uno fonte OYCIAE manant 
inque eam naturali ambitu redeunt." 
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In all of these cases the ability to point to an individual thing and 
predicate ‘ousia’ is preserved, with no real violation of the epistemologi- 
cal primacy of the individual. However, since what is signified by ousia 
is not ultimately the primary substance, but the most general genus of 
a thing, the burden of emphasis falls upon ousia universally considered. 
This is because ousia, Eriugena says, is fundamentally one.? But because 
of the model of participation, it is also individual, as ousiae, and thus 
there is no inconsistency. Of course, there is clearly a tension in this 
formulation, very much akin to the problem presented to Plotinus con- 
cerning the individuation of universal Soul. 

Let us conclude by briefly considering how God and matter enter into 
this picture. Eriugena attributes his insistence concerning the unknow- 
ability of particular things to Gregory of Nyssa, and not to the Categoriae 
decem.” Nevertheless, I have implied that a radical interpretation of the 
epistemological function of primary ousia opens the way for the claim 
that there is no essential knowledge of the quid sit sort of individuals. An 
ineffable God is inserted at the uppermost point of the generic hierar- 
chy. Note, however, that God is not identical with ousia, even if ousia 1s 
taken as the genus generalissimum.? In typical dialectical fashion, Eriugena 
says that God is not ousia because he is “more-than-ousia” (super ipsum 
esse); but he is also said to be ousia in that he is the cause of all ousia, and 
therefore the cause of the being of all things. From this it follows that 
genus both is ousia and proceeds from ousia. Thus ousia attains the status 
of something like a primordial cause and, in a qualified way, a divine 


?5 This is congruent with the primary substance of the Categoriae decem given that 
there 1s a distinction between substance considered particularly and substance consid- 
ered universally. 

^ PPT, 2564-66 (502A); CCCM 161, p. 83. Unknowable because insubstantial. The 
argument in this passage (2569-2635 (502B-503D); CCCM 161, pp. 83-85) is as fol- 
lows: 1f a body is substantial, then when its accidents are removed (e.g. its colour), it 
should yet abide as a substance per se; it does not, ergo. This is therefore also the argument 
for the theory of the concursum accidentium: “Corpus autem subtractis accidentibus nullo 
modo per se subsistere potest, quoniam nulla sui substantia fulcitur. Nam si quantitatem 
a corpore subtraxeris, corpus non erit; spatiis enim membrorum numeroque contine- 
tur” (2612-2615 (503B); CCCM 161, p. 84). 

^ Cf. Eriugena, Annotationes in Marcianum 157 (17) 84.10-17: “Genus est multarum 
formarum substantialis unitas. Sursum est generalissimum genus quod a Grecis obota, 
a nobis essentia vocatur, ultra quod nullus potest ascendere. Est enim quaedam essentia 
quae comprachendit omnem naturam cuius participatione subsistit omne quod est, et 
ideo dicitur generalissimum genus. Descendit autem per divisiones per genera per spe- 
cies usque ad specialissimam speciem quae a Grecis &topog dicitur, hoc est individuum, 
ut est unus homo vel unus bos.” 


2 PPT, 1701 (482B); CCCM 161, p. 56. 
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name.” The divine instrumentality implied by this way of speaking is, 
of course, taken for granted by Eriugena in the causal schemata of par- 
ticipation and emanation.” 

The more complex issue is that of matter, since the chief character- 
istics of ousia are not only unicity and simplicity, but also incorporeality. 
The model of participation, moreover, requires that at every level ousia 
bear all of these characteristics, such that both the ousia of an individual 
thing and the ousia that is the genus generalissimum are somehow similar 
in their kind. To show how this might be, Eriugena distinguishes bodies 
from their essences, introducing a clear distinction between essential 
and qualitative form in order to exclude matter from the essential defini- 
tion of a thing, 

Eriugena is given a choice between two images for describing the 
nature of the constitution of the world: the matter and world-soul pic- 
ture of the Timaeus, and a more simple, Aristotelian conception of form 
and matter. Eriugena harmonizes his sources along the lines of the lat- 
ter, no doubt under the influence of Augustine. He concludes that mat- 
ter is nothing considered in itself. It is ultimately potency, intelligible 
only indirectly as a principle of thought, just as the four elements in 
classical and early medieval natural philosophy are ultimately reducible 
to non-sensible principles, indescribable in themselves in their fineness 
and purity. Matter, Eriugena says, can be defined by negation only.?° 

In order to arrive at individual material things that have essence, the 
nine subsidiary categories, the accidents of ousia, are put to work. These, 
chiefly quality and quantity, have the task of informing matter, since, 
though incorporeal forms in themselves, they have the ability to “cor- 
respond” to material effects. Ousia in itself does not, since it remains 
inviolable and ineffable in itself. Material things, therefore, possess their 


7 For John’s treatment of the predicating of divine attributes by metonomia, see PP I, 
1620-48 (482B); CCCM 161, p. 54. 

28 The explanatory importance of the model of participation is confirmed in the 
Annotationes in Marcianum (157 [17] 84.10, and ff): “...Sursum est generalissimum genus 
quod a Grecis odoia, a nobis essentia vocatur, ultra quod nullus potest ascendere. Est 
enim quaedam essentia quae compraehendit omnem naturam cuius participatione sub- 
sistit omne quod est, et ideo dicitur generalissimum genus." 

2 PP I, 1964-69 (488B); CCCM 161, p. 64: “Quomodo igitur materia corporis 
locus corporis, quod ex ea conficitur, potest esse, cum et ipsa in se ipsa nullo certo loco 
seu modo seu forma circunscribatur, nulla certa ratione diffinitur nisi per negationem? 
Negatur enim aliquid esse eorum quae sunt, cum ex ea omnia quae creata sunt condita 
esse credantur." 
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ousia mediately; we perceive their particular quantity and quality (i.e. 
in a quantum and a quale), and these accidents subsist in the ousia of a 
thing. An epistemological perspective on this is only suggested in the 
Categoriae decem, where the accidents that are gathered by the collecting 
and abstracting operation of the mind serve as the “access” to an appre- 
hension of the individual, unknowable ousia.” The reality and status of 
matter as constituting composite bodies is not ultimately compromised 
by this explanation. We are left, in the end, with a remarkable picture of 
reality, where ousia and matter stand at opposite, ineffable extremes, the 
potency of the one, and the self-subsistence of the other, elicited by the 
play and interplay of the accidental categories in both. 

Much more should be said about the constitution of material things 
by accidents in their relation to ousia. However, the argument is ade- 
quately made for the extent to which these several notions of ousia arise 
out of an original and philosophically attentive consideration of the 
Categoriae decem. Eriugena’s chief concern is to account for the unicity 
and universality of ousia, even as present in material things, in order 
to establish the direct dependence that all things have upon ousia, uni- 
versally considered, as the most fundamental principle of creation. In 
the end, we have a hierarchy of dependence, from material quanta and 
qualia, to accidental categories, to ousia itself. At every level participa- 
tion is the definitive trope.?! This may seem to explain the individual 
away, but in reality ousia is inviolable, especially at the individual level. 
The equivocation is certainly extreme, but its philosophical elegance 
and internal consistency is beyond question. In rendering the question 


3 This is only one example of the fruitful, hierarchical relation of ousia to the rest 


of the categories, as described by I.P. Sheldon-Williams to L. Bieler (“Observations on 
Eriugena’s Commentary on the Gospel of John” in Jean Scot Érigène et l’histoire de la phi- 
losophie [Paris, 1977], pp. 240—241), to the effect that Eriugena always clearly separates 
the function of ousia from that of the rest of the categories, “like a good Neoplatonist,” 
reserving the latter for the realm of genomena, and the former for simple subsistence. 

3! So Marenbon grants in From the Circle of Alcuin to the School of Auxerre: Logic, Theology, 
and Philosophy in the Early Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1981), p. 82. It should be clear that the 
main difficulty with Marenbon’s reading of Eriugena is actually his reading of Aristo- 
telian logic and metaphysics, which prevents him from seeing interpretive possibilities 
obvious to the Neoplatonic tradition; this in turn permits a devaluation of the project 
of the Penphyseon. Eriugena does not combine two foreign ideas of ousia into something 
“epistemologically redundant” and merely “poetic,” as Marenbon claims; rather, he 
exploits the dual sense of ousia present in the Aristotelian texts as primary and second- 
ary substance. 
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of substance as a truly metaphysical one, Eriugena might seem to fall 
within the Plotinian tradition of misinterpreting Aristotle’s Categories. 
But upon further examination, Eriugena’s reading illuminates possibili- 
ties traditionally acknowledged to be consistent with Aristotelian meta- 
physics on the whole. 


LA CONCLUSION DU PERIPHYSEON 
COMMENT UN DIALOGUE DEVIENT MONOLOGUE 


Edouard Jeauneau 


Sous le nom de Hepi gboewv (couramment écrit Periphyseon) Érigène a 
composé un dialogue philosophico-théologique justement fameux. Je 
voudrais attirer l'attention sur un détail curieux de sa composition. Avant 
de le faire, cependant, qu’il me soit permis d’insister sur une donnée 
historique que l’on pouvait croire définitivement acquise, et qui—telle 
est la force des “idoles” dont parlait François Bacon—est constamment 
remise en question. Le titre authentique du dialogue érigénien, celui 
que l'auteur lui a donné et sous lequel il a été cité pendant tout le Moyen 
Age est Periphyseon. L'appellation De diuisione naturae, qui lui a été imposée 
en 1681 par Thomas Gale, est non seulement une infidélité à une tra- 
dition qui remonte à Erigéne, mais un grossier contresens: De diuisione 
naturae n'est pas le titre du dialogue érigénien, c'est celui de son premier 
chapitre.' Le sujet de cette oeuvre étant la nature, ou plus exactement les 
natures, l'auteur consacre le premier chapitre à l'énumération des qua- 
tre “espèces ou formes"? sous lesquelles on peut considérer la nature. 
Cette "division de la nature" nous livre donc le plan de l'ouvrage: la 
diuisio naturae est en fait une diuisio operis, ce que nous appelons une “table 
des matières.” En effet, le projet initial prévoyait quatre livres, un pour 
chacune des divisions de la nature.’ Appeler De diuisione naturae l'ouvrage 
que son auteur, féru d'hellénisme, avait appelé IIepi gvoewv, c'est un 
peu comme si quelqu'un s'avisait de débaptiser le Tepi àpyóv d'Ori- 
gène et de le rebaptiser De diuisione principu. Cela étant dit—une fois de 
plus, et sans grand espoir d'étre entendu—venons-en au sujet annoncé, 
à savoir un détail de la composition du dialogue érigénien qui ne semble 
pas avoir jusqu'ici piqué vivement la curiosité des lecteurs. 


! J'ai exposé cela plus au long dans l'introduction à mon édition du livre I du Periphy- 
seon (CCCM 161, pp. v-xi) et dans “The Neoplatonic Theme of Return in Eriugena,” 
Patristica. Proceedings of the Colloquia of the Japanese Society for Patristic Studies 7 (2003), 1-14. 

? PPTI, 10 (524D); CCCM 162, p. 3: “formam uel speciem." 

* Cf. CCOM 161, pp. xi-xv. 
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Depuis longtemps déjà, la fin du Penphyseon m'intrigue. Le dialogue 
se termine en queue de poisson. Assurément, la derniére phrase peut 
donner le change: “Que chacun abonde en son sens,‘ dans l'attente de 
cette Lumière qui transforme en ténèbres la lumière des faux philo- 
sophes et qui change en lumière les ténèbres de ceux qui ont la vraie 
connaissance." Ce souhait final peut paraître une chute appropriée 
pour ce long dialogue philosophique. Il ne réussit pas, cependant, à faire 
oublier ce qu'un examen méme rapide permet de constater: le livre 
V du Periphyseon n’a pas de conclusion! Est-ce possible? Est-il possible 
qu'un trait d'une telle importance ait échappé à l'observation de tous 
ceux qui, de Thomas Gale (1636-1702) à nos jours, ont lu le Periphyseon? 
Examinons donc en quoi la fin du livre V du Peniphyseon diffère de celle 
des autres livres et, pour ce faire, relisons d'abord les formules par les- 
quelles se terminent les quatre premiers livres du dialogue érigénien. 


Livre I 


ALVMNVS: Fige limitem libri. Sat enim est in eo complexum.? 


Livre IT 


Nvrriror: Et iam huic libro terminus est imponendus, ut arbitror. 
AINMNVS: Ita fiat." 


Livre IIT 


Nvrriror: Sed huic libro, ne longius progrediatur, finis est imponendus, 
ut arbitror, si tibi uidetur. 

ALVMNVS: Videtur quidem. Et iamdudum, si prolixitas rationum non 
retardaret, terminum postulauerat.? 


Rom. 14: 5. Cf. PP IV, 3074-3075 (814A); CCCM 164, p. 103. 
PL 122, 1022C. 
PPI, 3496 (524B); CCOM 161, p. 111. 
PP II, 3280-3282 (620A); CCCM 162, p. 128. 
PP III, 5169-5172 (742B); CCCM 168, p. 176. 
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NvTRITOR: Itaque, si tibi uidetur, huius libri progressio pedem retrahat, 
ne longius incedat. 
ALVMNVS: Videtur plane. Et iamdudum finem postulat.’ 


On ne trouve rien de tel à la fin du livre V. Quand on examine attentive- 


ment le texte, tel que Gale et Floss l'ont publié,'? une incohérence saute 
aux yeux. En 1018D/1019A, le Disciple demande au Maitre de lui 
fournir un résumé (&àvaxegoatoow, recapitulationem) de tout l'ouvrage. 


NVvTRITOR: Quid ergo restat et finem operi impedit imponere? 
AINMNVS: Nihil uideo nisi ut totius operis materiae (hoc est uniuersalis 
naturae diuisiones) aliquantulam ANAKE®AAAIQXIN subiicias." 


Le Maitre s’exécute de bonne grâce. Il rappelle les résultats auxquels on 
est parvenu au cours du dialogue sur chacune des quatre divisions de 
la Nature (1019A—1020A). Après quoi, il évoque le thème du retour de 
toutes choses à leur Principe. Il distingue un triple retour (1020A—C), qui 
s'effectuera en sept étapes (1020C—1021A). Il termine par la louange de 
Poctave, nombre de la résurrection du Seigneur, nombre de l’universel 
retour (1021A6-13). Cette ultime octave sera accomplie quand le cinq, 
nombre de la créature, s'unira au trois, nombre du Créateur (1021A13— 
B4). Alors, seul Dieu apparaitra en toute chose, tout de méme qu'en 
Pair le plus pur ne resplendit que la lumière (1021B4—6). 


? PP TIV, 5181-5183 (860C); CCCM 164, p. 168. 

10 L'édition de Gale (Oxford, 1681, pp. 310—312) donne le texte de la Versio IZ, tandis 
que celle de Floss (PL 122, 1018D-1022D) reproduit celui de la Versio IV. On trouvera 
ces deux versions juxtaposées dans les colonnes de la Synopsis uersionum en CCCM 165, 
pp. 950-859. Cette derniére édition repose sur les manuscrits suivants: Avranches, Bibl. 
mun. 230 (H); Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, Philos. 2/2 (7); Cambridge, Trinity College 
O.5.20 (M); Paris, BnF Lat 12964 (P) et 12965 (F). Les manuscrits H, f. M, PF sont décrits 
dans CCCM 161, pp. xxix-xlvii. Comme je l'exposerai plus loin, un autre manuscrit a 
été consulté—Paris, BnF Lat 6734—qui contient la Clauis physicae d' Honorius Augus- 
todunensis. Pour la description de ce dernier manuscrit on se reportera à Honorius 
Augustodunensis, Clavis Physicae, éd. P. Lucentini (Rome, 1974), pp. ix-xv. Concernant 
les manuscrits et les éditions du Periphyseon on pourra consulter E. Mainoldi, *Iohan- 
nes Scottus Eriugena,” dans La trasmissione dei testi latini del medioevo, éd. P. Chiesa et 
L. Castaldi (Florence, 2005), pp. 190-211. 

! PPV, 7220-7223 (1018D—1019A); CCCM 165, p. 222. Le pluriel (diuisiones), attesté 
par les manuscrits AH7M, s'impose. Le génitif (diuisionis), adopté par Gale (éd. cit., 
p. 311) et Floss (PL 122, 1019A), ne se trouve que dans le manuscrit F: Cf CCCM 
165, pp. 850-851. Il est possible que le membre de phrase expliquant le mot grec— 
une glose en quelque sorte, peut-être marginale à l’origine—n/ait pas été introduit au 
bon endroit. Il serait plus normal de lire: “nisi ut totius operis materiae aliquantulam 
&voxegoAatootv (hoc est uniuersalis naturae diuisiones) subiicias". Cf. PP IV, 3770— 
3776 (829B); CCCM 164, pp. 124-125. 
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Après ce brillant point d’orgue, on s’attendrait à une réaction du dis- 
ciple. Est-il satisfait? Est-il reconnaissant? Nous n’en savons rien. Car le 
disciple a disparu. Ce qui suit (1021B7—1022C) ne s'adresse plus à lui. 
Rappelons que le Periphyseon est un dialogue entre un Maitre (Nutritor) et 
un Disciple (Alumnus). Or, a partir de 1021B7 la fiction du dialogue entre 
un Disciple et son Maitre s’est évanouie: le dialogue est devenu mono- 
logue. Il n'y a plus ni Disciple ni Maitre, mais un écrivain qui parle de 
son œuvre et la recommande à l'indulgence de ses lecteurs, voire d'un 
lecteur privilégié, qualifié de “frère dans le Christ" et de “collaborateur 
dans l'étude." Cette finale— Haec est itaque. . . conuertit in lucem (1021B— 
1022D)—ne fait pas vraiment partie du dialogue que nous appelons 
Periphyseon. Sil fallait lui trouver un nom, je risquerais celui de postface, 
peu élégant il est vrai. 

On pourrait l'appeler aussi “Billet à Vulfad." En effet, l'un des quatre 
manuscrits qui nous ont conservé cette postface, ? à savoir F, nous révèle 
le nom du correspondant auquel l'auteur adresse son ouvrage: dilectis- 
simo tibi, frater in Christo, et in studüs sapientiae cooperatori, Vulfade. Vulfad, 
membre du haut clergé carolingien et familier de Charles le Chauve, fut 
successivement (voire simultanément) abbé de Montiérender (855—856), 
de Saint-Médard de Soissons (858) et de Rebais (aprés 860). En 866, il 
devient archevéque de Bourges, oü il meurt en 876. Il était lié d'amitié à 
Erigéne. Rien d'étonnant à ce que celui-ci lui ait adressé un exemplaire 
du Periphyseon et lui ait demandé de l'aider à améliorer Une liste des 
livres que possédait Vulfad nous a été heureusement conservée: le Peri- 
physeon (la copie offerte par Erigéne?) y figure en bonne place. Dans les 
manuscrits HJM, le nom de Vulfad (uulfade) est remplacé par la particule 
uel, qui n'a évidemment aucun sens en cet endroit. 

En réalité, le Billet à Vulfad nous a été conservé sous deux formes. 
Dans l'une—celle des manuscrits H7M- —l'auteur emploie parfois le plu- 
riel pour s'adresser à son correspondant: solliciti sitis ac ueluti promissorum 
exactores fueritis, uestrae intelligentiae, debetis, laborabitis. Dans l'autre— celle 
du manuscrit F—les mots ou groupes de mots correspondants sont au 
singulier: sollicitus ac ueluti promissorum exactor fueris, tuae intelligentiae, studeas, 


? Le texte du Periphyseon s'interrompant en 1008B4 dans le manuscrit P, la postface 
est absente de ce manuscrit. C£. CCCM 161, p. xlv. | 

5 M. Cappuyns, “Les Bibli Vulfadi et Jean Scot Erigéne,” dans Recherches de théologie 
ancienne et médiévale 33 (1966), 137—139. Pour une bibliographie plus complete, cf. Maxim 
Confessoris Ambigua ad Iohannem iuxta Iohannis Scotti Eriugenae latinam interpretationem, CCSG 
18 (Turnhout, 1988), p. xix, n. 12. 
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laborabis. Pour parler de lui-même, l’auteur emploie le pluriel dans les 
manuscrits HM (coacti praetermisimus, nos reddituros promisimus) la où, dans 
le manuscrit F, nous trouvons le singulier: coactus praetermisit, me redditurum 
promisi. Sur ce dernier point, toutefois, il y a quelque incohérence. Dans 
les manuscrits 7M, l'auteur utilise parfois le singulier pour parler de 
lui-même (non enim crediderim, offero, commendo, met ingenioh, meae contempla- 
lionis) et tuis, tuaque (au lieu de uestris, uestraque) pour s'adresser au desti- 
nataire. En revanche, F s'accorde avec HJM pour écrire: nos... scripsisse, 
nostrae intemperantiae, nobiscum. Il ne faut probablement pas attacher trop 
d'importance à ces détails. Dans la préface qui accompagne la traduc- 
tion des Ambigua ad Iohannem de Maxime le Confesseur" et dans celle qui 
accompagne la traduction des œuvres de Denys l'Aréopagite,? Érigène 
emploie le pluriel de majesté pour son destinataire, qui n'est autre que 
Charles le Chauve. Pour lui-méme, il utilise le singulier dans sa préface 
à la traduction de Maxime, le pluriel dans sa préface à la traduction de 
Denys. S'il fallait trouver une explication à ce qui, dans les manuscrits 
HFM, semble être un pluriel de majesté, on pourrait risquer celle-ci. 
La promotion de Vulfad à l'épiscopat en 866 aurait entrainé un rema- 
niement des formules de politesse. Nous aurions ainsi un repère pour 
déterminer la date de parution, non de la toute premiére édition, mais 
d'une des premiéres éditions du Periphyseon. Ce qui est certain, c'est que 
le Periphyseon, tel que nous le connaissons, fut terminé avant 876, date de 
la mort de Vulfad. 

Quoi qu'il en soit de ces hypothèses, auxquelles Je suis prêt à renoncer 
dés que de plus solides seront proposées, une chose est certaine: ce que 
nous trouvons à la fin du Periphyseon dans l'édition de Floss (1021B- 
1022D) n'est pas la conclusion du livre V du dialogue érigénien. C'est 
une postface, d'un grand intérêt certes, mais qui n’appartient plus au 
dialogue lui-même. Dès la deuxième phrase, l'auteur parle de ce qu’il 
a “écrit”: si quis nos inuenerit. . . aliquid'® scripsisse. Nulle part ailleurs dans 
le Periphyseon, ni le Maitre ni le Disciple ne parlent de ce qu’ils écrivent. 
Car ils n'écrivent pas, ils parlent, ils conversent. À eux seuls, ces deux 
mots (nos scripsisse) suffisent à montrer que nous sommes sortis du dia- 
logue. Quelques lignes plus loin, l'auteur exalte les mérites intellectuels 


14 Maximi Confessoris Ambigua ad Iohannem iuxta Iohannis Scotti Eriugenae latinam interpreta- 
tionem, COSG 18, pp. 3-5; PL 122, 1193D-1196C. 

5 MGH, Epistolae, VI, pp. 158-161; PL 122, 10314-10364. 

16 On lit “aliquid” dans les manuscrits HJM, et “quid” dans le manuscrit F. Cf. 
CCCM 165, pp. 860-861. 
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de son correspondant (acutissimae tuae/uestrae intelligentiae), insistant, par 
contraste, sur son médiocre talent (met ingenioh wirtutem),'’ sur les faibles 
lumières de son esprit obtus (meae contemplationis obtusae lucubrationibus). 
Ce sont là des clichés, que l’on rencontre couramment dans les préfaces 
dédicatoires. On en trouve de semblables, à vrai dire plus contrastés, 
dans la préface du De praedestinatione, adressée à Hincmar archevêque de 
Reims et à Pardoul, évêque de Laon. Ces derniers sont comme les deux 
grands luminaires qui éclairent le monde. Le traité que leur offre Éri- 
gène est comparable à *l'obscure clarté qui tombe des étoiles” (stellarum 
lucubrationes). L'auteur s'émerveille de ce que ces deux prélats, dont la 
noble éloquence eüt suffi a pourfendre l'hérésie, aient fait appel à lui. Il 
leur demande d'étre indulgents pour son style: honestatem dictionis, quae aut 
uix aut nulla est. Cette dernière formule se retrouve, mot pour mot, dans 
la postface du Periphyseon. Jamais au cours de ce dialogue, le Maitre n'a 
exalté en ces termes l'intelligence du Disciple, ni déprécié la sienne à ce 
point. Il est bien évident que dans cette “fin du Periphyseon" ce n'est plus 
le Maitre qui s'adresse au Disciple. C'est l'auteur lui-méme, Jean Scot 
Erigéne, qui s'adresse à Vulfad. 

Cette postface est donc un corps étranger, greffé sur le dialogue éri- 
génien. De ce fait, ce n'est pas seulement le livre V, c'est le dialogue 
tout entier qui n'a pas de conclusion. La situation serait désespérée, si 
nous ne possédions un témoignage précieux, celui d'un de ces bons arti- 
sans de la translatio studii qui ont permis le sauvetage de maint trésor 
culturel, un des pionniers de la renaissance érigénienne du douziéme 
siècle. Je veux parler d' Honorius Augustodunensis." Le Professeur Robert 
D. Crouse est un de ceux qui, en notre temps, ont le mieux compris 
l'importance de cet auteur?' Je suis heureux d'offrir une modeste 


17 Cette formule est familière à Érigène: “pro ingenioli mei captu" (PP II, 1387 
(570A); CCCM 162, p. 60)—“pro paupertate ingenioli nostri" (PP V, 6793-6794 
(1009D); CCCM 165, p. 210)—"ingenioli nostri paruitatem” (Lettre-préface à la traduction 
de Denys l'Aréopagite, MGH, Epist. VI, p. 158, 36; PL 122, 1031C). 

'8 De praedestinatione, Praefatio, 26-36 (CCCM 50, pp. 3-4). 

19 De praedestinatione, Praefatio, 55 (CCCM 50, p. 4). 

? VIJ. Flint, Honorius Augustodunensis of Regensburg, dans Authors of the Middle Ages, vol. 
2 (éd. P. J. Geary, Aldershot 1995), n. 6. L. Sturlese, “Zwischen Anselm und Johannes 
Scotus Eriugena: der seltsame Fall des Honorius, des Mónchs von Regensburg," dans 
Historia Philosophiae Medii Aevi II, éd. B. Mojsisch et O. Pluta (Amsterdam, 1991), pp. 
927—951. 

2! R.D. Crouse, “Honorius Augustodunensis. The Arts as Via ad patriam," dans Arts 
libéraux et philosophie au Moyen Age. Actes du IVe Congrès international de philosophie médiévale, 27 
aot —2 septembre 1967 (Montréal-Paris, 1969), pp. 531-539. 
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contribution à Phommage qui est justement rendu à ce collègue, aussi 
savant que désintéressé. 

La Clauis physicae d'Honorius Austodunensis a joué un rôle majeur 
dans la diffusion de la pensée érigénienne au douzième siècle. Ce fait est 
si bien établi, qu'il n’est pas nécessaire d'y insister.” En revanche, on a 
peu ou point parlé du parti qu'un éditeur du Periphyseon pourrait tirer de 
cette méme Clauis pour retrouver les premières versions du Periphyseon. 
Car le texte que nous transmet la Clauis est celui de la Version II du 
Periphyseon. Au cours des années que j'ai consacrées à l'édition de cette 
œuvre, j'ai eu l'occasion, à maintes reprises, d'apprécier la valeur du 
témoignage de la Clauis Physicae pour l'établissement du texte critique 
du dialogue érigénien. Or, la conclusion qui fait défaut au livre V du 
Periphyseon se trouve dans la Clauis. Pour mieux la situer, citons-la dans 
son contexte, à savoir la péroraison (1021AB) du discours par lequel le 
Maitre a “récapitulé” le contenu du Periphyseon. La réponse du Disciple 
est une prière. Le Maitre y acquiesce par un Fiat.” 


MAGISTER: ... quando humana natura, ut praediximus, in suum prin- 
cipium per octonariam ascensionem reditura sit (quinariam quidem intra 
naturae terminos, ternariam uero supernaturaliter et superessentialiter 
intra ipsum deum), quando quinarius creaturae numerus ternario creato- 
ris adunabitur, ita ut in nullo appareat nisi solus deus, quemadmodum in 
aere purissimo nil aliud nisi sola lux. 

DISCIPVLVS: Lux uera Christus illuminet nos interius, ut in lumine 
sancti spiritus lumen patrem uideamus. 


MAGISTER: Fiat. 


Cette conclusion, que seule la Clauis Physicae nous a transmise, est-elle 
authentique? Ou bien n'est-elle qu'un faux, habilement fabriqué par 
Honorius Augustodunensis? C’est ce que Je voudrais tenter d'éclaircir. 


? P Lucentini, “La Clavis Physicae di Honorius Augustodunensis e la tradizione eriu- 
geniana nel secolo XII,” dans Jean Scot Érigène et l'histoire de la philosophie. Colloque interna- 
tional du CNRS, Laon 7—12 juillet 1975 (Paris, 1977), pp. 405—414. S. Gersh, “Honorius 
Augustodunensis and Eriugena. Remarks on the Method and Content of the Clavis 
Physicae," dans Eriugena redivivus: zur Wirkungsgeschichte seines Denkens im Mittelalter und im 
Übergang zur Neuzeit, éd. W. Beierwaltes (Heidelberg, 1987), pp. 162-173. 

55 Je cite le texte du manuscrit de Paris, BnF Lat. 6734, f. 252r: cf. CCCM 165, 
p. 858. Pour les autres manuscrits, cf. l'introduction de Paolo Lucentini à sa remarqua- 
ble édition: Honorius Augustodunensis, Clavis Physicae, éd. P. Lucentini (Rome, 1974). Dans 
la Clauis, les interlocuteurs sont désignés par les lettres M (pour Magister) et D (pour Disci- 
pulus), alors que dans les manuscrits carolingiens du Periphyseon les mémes interlocuteurs 
sont désignés par les lettres N (pour JVutritor) et A (pour Alumnus). 
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Rappelons d’un mot ce que l’étude des manuscrits du Periphyseon nous 
a appris concernant l'élaboration de cette œuvre. Le manuscrit 875 
de la Bibliothèque municipale de Reims (À), exemplaire de travail de 
l'auteur, nous permet d'assister à la genèse du Periphyseon: il contient ce 
qu'il est convenu d'appeler les Versions I et II du dialogue érigénien. Le 
manuscrit Phil. 2/1 de la Staatsbibliothek de Bamberg (B) contient la Ver- 
sion III. Les manuscrits latins 12964 (P) et 12965 (F) de la Bibliothèque 
nationale de France, ainsi que le manuscrit Phil. 2/2 de la Staatsbibliothek 
de Bamberg (J) contiennent la Version IV. L'édition du Corpus Christia- 
norum, Continuatio Mediaeualis présente les quatre versions de facon synop- 
tique sur quatre colonnes pour les trois premiers livres du Periphyseon; la 
Version III manque à la fois pour le livre IV et pour le livre V.” Ce n'est 
là qu'une perte mineure. Ce qui est beaucoup plus regrettable, c'est 
l'absence du livre V dans le manuscrit de Reims (R). La situation, il est 
vrai, n'est pas désespérée, puisque le texte de la Version II, pour le livre 
V, figure dans deux manuscrits du douziéme siécle: Avranches, Biblio- 
théque municipale, 230 (H) et Cambridge, Trinity College, O.5.20 (M). 
Malgré leur date tardive, et en dépit d'une orthographe “rajeunie,” ces 
deux manuscrits sont d'assez fidèles témoins de la Version II. Je veux 
dire qu'ils nous transmettent un texte non contaminé par les versions 
subséquentes. Cela ne veut pas dire qu'il soit exempt de fautes. En fait, 
il est souvent corrompu, parfois incomplet. On aimerait pouvoir le con- 
fronter à un représentant indépendant de la Version II. Or, nous possé- 
dons ce témoin. C'est la Claus Physicae. 

On se demandera peut-étre pourquoi il importe de retrouver la Ver- 
sion II. La réponse est simple. Bien que les quatre versions remontent 
toutes au neuvième siècle, il ne s'ensuit pas que toutes aient reçu Pim- 
primatur de l'auteur. À cóté de remaniements qui présentent de sérieu- 
ses garanties d'authenticité, il en est d'autres qui trahissent un dessein 
évident de corriger, non seulement le style, mais la pensée d’Erigéne. 
C'est le cas, en particulier, de certaines notes marginales ajoutées par un 
Irlandais anonyme qui appartenait au cercle d’Erigéne, dont l'écriture 
est désignée sous le sigle 7’, et que j'ai proposé d'appeler Visifortinus.?? Or, 


°t [ohannis Scotti seu Eriugenae Periphyseon, I-V (GCCM 161-165; Turnhout, 1996- 
2003). C£. A New Edition of Eriugena’s Periphyseon—La nouvelle édition du Periphyseon (Turn- 
hout, 1999), 30 pp. 

? E. Jeauneau — PE. Dutton, The Autograph of Eriugena (Turnhout, 1996). E. Jeauneau, 
« Msifortinus: le disciple qui corrige le maître», dans Poetry and Philosophy in the Middle Ages. 
A Festschrift for Peter Dronke, edited by John Marenbon (Leiden, 2001), pp. 113-129. 
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Nisifortinus a été le maitre d'oeuvre de la Version III, de laquelle dépend 
la Version IV. Entendons-nous bien. JVisifortinus n'est pas un médiocre. 
Tout au contraire, c'est un esprit distingué, un érudit qui, loin de se 
contenter d'étre «la voix de son maitre», a une pensée personnelle. 
Autant de raisons pour se méfier de ses interventions. Bien que celles-ci 
ne soient pas absentes de la Version II, c'est la Version II qui, dans l'état 
actuel de nos connaissances, a le plus de chance de refléter la pensée 
d' Erigéne. 

Certes, les manuscrits de la Claus ne sauraient être antérieurs au 
douzième siècle. Eux aussi présentent des variantes orthographiques 
propres à ce siècle et qui sont autant d'infidélités aux usages des let- 
trés carolingiens. Il faut ajouter que certaines graphies peuvent être le 
fait d’un choix délibéré d’Honorius lui-même. Comme le professeur 
Crouse l'a justement souligné, l'auteur de la Clauis a tendance, peut- 
être sous l'influence de Calcidius, à écrire sensilis là où Erigéne avait 
écrit sensibilis. ^ De méme, il remplace souvent rationabilis, employé par 
Erigéne, par rationalis.” Par ailleurs, Honorius est probablement respon- 
sable de certaines amputations infligées par la Clauis Physicae au texte du 
Periphyseon. Tel semble être le cas d'un long passage des Noms divins de 
Denys l'Aréopagite,?? cité dans le Periphyseon (V, 931B-933A) et de son 
commentaire (V, 9334-9344): l'un et l'autre sont absents de la Clauis.?° 
Mais on ne peut exclure que la version bréve soit une version authenti- 
que, antérieure à celle que nous transmettent les manuscrit H et M. J'ai 
montré ailleurs, sur un point précis, comment la Clauis s'accorde avec la 
Version II (représentée à la fois par le manuscrit R et par les manuscrits 
HM), alors que le texte correspondant dans les Versions III (B) et IV 
(F7P) est incontestablement fautif.” La préparation de l'édition du livre 
V m'a incité à faire un pas de plus.*! Non seulement la Clauis Physicae 


?» R.D. Crouse, «Hic sensilis mundus: Calcidius and Eriugena in Honorius Augus- 
todunensis », dans From Athens to Chartres, edited by Haijo J. Westra (Leiden, 1992), pp. 
283—288. 

7 Ainsi, pour ne donner que quelques exemples, en PP V, 929A, 942B, 944A, la 
Claws Physicae écrit rationalis là où, dans les manuscrits du Periphyseon, nous lisons rationa- 
bilis. Cf. CCCM 165, pp. 506—507, pp. 552-553, pp. 560-561. 

?: Denys l'Aréopagite, Noms divins IV, 23; ed. B. Suchla, pp. 170, 12-172, 11; PG 3, 
724€—725C; PL 122, 11424-11434. 

? CCCM 165, pp. 514—523. 

9? COCM 163, pp. xxii-xxiii. 

3! Ce m'est un agréable devoir de remercier ici mes collaborateurs Claudine Conan 
et Eric Graff, qui m'ont encouragé à faire ce nouveau pas. Ils m'ont aidé à repérer les 
passages dans lesquels le témoignage de la Clauis mérite d'étre pris en considération. 
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est un précieux garant de l'authenticité du texte de la Version II, tel que 
nous le lisons dans les manuscrits H et M, mais elle peut nous permettre, 
ici ou là, d'améliorer ce texte. Dans la préface à l'édition du livre V, j'ai 
signalé un certain nombre de passages pour lesquels cela me semble étre 
le cas.? Je me contenterai d'en mentionner un ici.* 

En Periphyseon V, 936BC, Érigéne veut montrer que l'enfer n'est pas 
un lieu matériel, cave ou prison, dans lequel le diable et les damnés 
seraient enfermés. Chacun est à soi-même sa propre prison: “chacun 
sera puni dans les frontières de sa volonté mauvaise; "dit-il. À l'appui de 
ce qu’il affirme il cite un passage du commentaire de saint Ambroise 
sur l’évangile de Luc. Voici comment se présente le texte dans tous les 
manuscrits actuellement connus du Periphyseon: 


Quod autem non in localibus spatiis** corporalibusue carceribus diabolus 
cum membris suis punietur, sed unusquisque intra suae malae uoluntatis 
terminos poenas luet, beatus Ambrosius in expositione in Lucam mani- 
feste declarat?...: “Quae sunt tenebrae exteriores? Nunquid illic quoque 
carcer aliquis lautumiaeque subeundae sunt? Minime." 


Or, la où dans tous les manuscrits du Periphyseon on lit spatiis, on trouve 
dans la Clauis Physicae un autre mot: specubus.* Laquelle de ces deux 
lecons—spatüs, specubus—a-t-elle plus de chance d’être la bonne? Obser- 
vons d'abord qu'il est plus facile d'imaginer un scribe corrigeant specubus 
en spatis (ou spacüis), que le contraire. Observons aussi que les mots specus/ 
carceres sont mieux accouplés que spatia/carceres. Le mot specus (caverne, 
grotte), en effet, est employé par les auteurs chrétiens pour désigner l'en- 
fer. Ainsi Boéce, évoquant la descente d'Orphée au séjour des morts, 
parle de tartareum specus. Le poète Prudence, dans une fervente prière, 
demande au Christ de ne point permettre à Satan de le plonger dans 
les noires cavernes (nigrisque specubus).*® L'association “espaces locaux— 
prisons corporelles" n'est pas heureuse. En revanche, le couple specubus/ 


* CCCM 165, pp. xxi-xxx. 

33 Le texte de la Claus, qui est cité ici, est celui du manuscrit de Paris, BnE Lat. 
6734. 

3t C'est moi qui souligne. 

3 Ambroise, Expositio in Lucam, VII, 204—206 (CCSL 14, pp. 285, 2262-286, 2286). 

3 CCCM 165, pp. 530-531. 

37 Boèce, Consolatio Philosophiae ITI, metr. xii, 55; COSL 94 (éd. L. Bieler, 1957), p. 64; 
PL 63, 786A. 

38 Prudence, Amartigenia, 949—951 (CCSL 126, p. 148; PL 59, 1078A). Ces vers étaient 
connus d'Alcuin: PL 101, 544BC. 
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carceribus répond exactement au couple lautumiae/carcer que l’on rencon- 
tre chez saint Ambroise. Avant de citer ce dernier, et pour introduire la 
citation, Érigène condense en une phrase la thèse développée par l'évé- 
que de Milan dans le passage cité. Or, dans ce passage, se trouve le mot 
lautumiae, qui vient du grec atout (latomies). Les Anciens donnaient 
ce nom à des carrières abandonnées que l'on utilisait comme prisons, 
les plus fameuses étant les latomies de Syracuse. On comprend qu’Eri- 
gène ait éprouvé le besoin d’expliquer ce mot d’usage peu courant, de 
le traduire en quelque sorte. Dans le petit résumé par lequel il introduit 
la citation d’Ambroise, il a conservé carceres. Il n'y aurait rien de surpre- 
nant à ce qu'il ait remplacé lautumiae par specus. Ce n'est là qu'une hypo- 
thèse, bien sûr. La Clauis Physicae lui confère une certaine probabilité. Je 
suggère donc de lire localibus specubus, plutôt que localibus spatiis. Notons, 
cependant, que cette derniére expression se trouve un peu plus loin (V, 
972B) à la fois dans la Clauis et dans le Periphyseon.* Elle y est parfaite- 
ment à sa place. C'est peut-étre sa présence en cet endroit (972B) qui a 
poussé un copiste à substituer sfatüs (ou spacits) à specubus en 936B. 
Revenons à la question qui a été posée plus haut. La conclusion du 
livre V du Penphyseon, que seule la Clauis Physicae nous a transmise, est- 
elle authentique? Rien ne serait plus contraire aux régles de la pru- 
dence comme à celles de la méthode scientifique que de la déclarer 
inauthentique au nom de la haute idée que nous nous faisons du génie 
philosophique et du talent littéraire de Jean Scot. En réalité, ces lignes 
ne sont pas indignes de lui. On croit y percevoir non seulement une 
réminiscence biblique," mais aussi un écho de ce que nous lisons au 
début du livre IV. Le Maitre y a cité une formule trinitaire, qu'il a trou- 
vée chez Épiphane de Salamine: “Lux, ignis, calor.” Il la commente 
comme suit: * Sed cur lucem primo dixit, non est mirum. Nam et pater 
lux est et ignis et calor; et filius est lux, ignis calor; et sanctus spiritus 
lux, ignis, calor. Illuminat enim pater, illuminat filius, illuminat spiritus 
sanctus."*' Quant au Fiat final, il rappelle la fin du livre II. On pourrait 
objecter, il est vrai, que dans les livres I-IV du Periphyseon le dernier mot 
revient au Disciple, tandis que dans la conclusion du livre V telle que la 
Claus Physicae la rapporte, le dernier mot revient au Maitre. C'est vrai. 
Mais cette conclusion est plus solennelle que les autres: elle n'est pas 


* PPV, 5101 (972B); CCCM 165, pp. 672-673. 

1 “In lumine tuo uidebimus lumen” (Ps. 35, 10). La première partie du verset est 
citée en PP IV, 3153 (816A) et 3780-3871 (829C); CCCM 164, pp. 106 et 125. 

41 PPTV, 28-31 (743A); CCCM 164, p. 4. 
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seulement la conclusion du livre V, elle est la conclusion du Periphyseon 
tout entier. Ayant dit cela, je dois admettre qu’on ne peut pas exclure de 
façon définitive l'hypothèse selon laquelle Honorius Augustodunensis 
en serait l'auteur. Sa familiarité avec le dialogue érigénien le qualifiait 
pour pasticher Erigéne. Il ne semble pas l'avoir fait dans le reste de 
son ceuvre. On peut donc, me semble-t-il, considérer comme probable 
Pauthenticité de la conclusion du livre V du Penphyseon telle que nous la 
lisons dans la Clauis Physicae. C’est la un pari, bien str, mais un pari qui 
n’a rien de déraisonnable. 


NATURE, BODY AND TEXT IN EARLY MEDIEVAL 
THEOLOGY: FROM ERIUGENA TO CHARTRES 


Willemien Otten 


The Body as Early Chnstian Paradigm 


In many ways the twelfth century seems to have been a pivotal era in the 
history of medieval Christianity. The impact of its urbanization pro- 
cess on medieval society was accompanied by a massive and widespread 
change of the familiar cultural and intellectual modi operandi.' Theologi- 
cally, this change is often expressed as the change from a monastic to a 
scholastic way of reading, writing and teaching.” Philosophically, a simi- 
lar description of change applies. In addition, it is important to realize 
that the divide between philosophy and theology as kindred branches of 
knowledge stems precisely from this era. 

Whatever the precise impact of such statements, which are part of 
the ongoing historiographical process to attain an ever more refined 
system of periodization, the above consideration of the twelfth century 
as an intellectual turning-point of sorts—whether or not with the added 
qualification of ‘renaissance’—has the distinct advantage of bringing 


! On the social and intellectual changes of the early Middle Ages, see C.S. Jaeger, The 
Envy of Angels. Cathedral Schools and Social Ideals in Medieval Europe, 950-1200 (Philadelphia, 
1994), with a focus on twelfth-century developments. On the general cultural and intellec- 
tual changes in the twelfth century, see C.H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century 
(Cambridge MA, 1927); R.L. Benson and G. Constable (eds.), Renaissance and Renewal in 
the Twelfth Century (1982; Toronto, 1991). See further G. Constable, The Renaissance of the 
Twelfth Century (Cambridge, 1996). 

? On the theological changes in the twelfth century irrespective of their institutional 
setting, see M.D. Chenu, Nature, Man, and Society in the Twelfth Century. Essays on New Theo- 
logical Perspectives in the Latin West, edited by J. Taylor and L.K. Little (1957; Chicago, 
1968). See also W. Otten, “Authority and Identity in the Transition from Monastic 
to Scholastic Theology: Peter Abelard and Bernard of Clairvaux,” in: J. Frishman, 
W. Otten and G. Rouwhorst (eds), Religious Identity and the Problem of Historical Foundation. 
The Foundational Character of Authoritative Texts and Traditions in the History of Christianity 
(Leiden, 2004), pp. 349—368 as well as my recent study From Paradise to Paradigm. A Study 
of Twelfih-Century Humanism (Leiden, 2004). On the changes in the sphere of monastic 
and/or spiritual writing, see C.W. Bynum, Docere verbo et exemplo. An Aspect of Twelfth- 
Century Spirituality (Missoula, 1979) and idem, Jesus as Mother Studies in the Spirituality of the 
High Middle Ages (Berkeley, 1982). 
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time momentarily to a halt. Such moments of standstill allow one not 
just to take stock of the era in question, but to survey with more care 
and renewed discretion the centuries leading up to it. It is as if what 
was lying dormant in the shadows suddenly comes out basking in the 
sunlight, leading to discover hitherto undetected features. 

Viewing the early Middle Ages up close in this way allows us to make 
some interesting observations about the role of the body, which is the 
topic of the current article. Since the publication of Peter Brown’s mas- 
terful study The Body and Society in the late eighties,’ there have been 
numerous attempts to redraw the map of early Christianity from a cor- 
poreal perspective.* Bringing out the attraction of the ascetic life—hith- 
erto suffering from benign, if not indifferent neglect from scholars—as an 
important drive behind the widespread success of Christianity, Brown’s 
work had a revolutionary impact on the field of patristics. With some jus- 
tification, this revolution might well be called Copernican, as it involved 
a paradigm shift in the understanding of the relationship between doc- 
trine and social concerns. Issues like human sexuality were suddenly 
brought to bear on intricate and complex theological texts. This was not 
merely done from a kind of counter-cultural [read: feminist] agenda, 
challenging conventional views as masculine and orthodox.’ On the 
contrary, attention to the body underscored the theological importance 
of most early Christian authors and texts, with Brown showing how 
their relevance was based on much more than right conviction alone, 
touching upon the deepest nerves of late ancient society. 

The success of his contextualizing approach has since spread to 
have a similar impact on the study of philosophy. This can be deduced 
from Margaret Miles’ Plotinus on Body and Beauty. Following on the 
heels of Brown’s research, it also has affinity with her earlier study of 


3 PR.L. Brown, The Body and Society Men, Women and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity 
(New York, 1988). 

* The literature on the role of the body in early Christianity since the appearance of 
Brown, Body and Society, is extensive. Yet the corporeal revolution in patristics is in recent 
years giving way to the effects of the linguistic turn, as indicated by D. Brakke in his 
survey article “The Early Church in North America: Late Antiquity, Theory, and the 
History of Christianity,” Church History 71 (2002), 473-491. See Elizabeth Clark, History, 
Theory, Text. Historians and the Linguistic Turn (Cambridge, 2004). Virginia Burrus, “Begotten 
Not Made” (Stanford, 2000) is an example of how the two strategies can be combined. 

? Clark’s Reading Renunciation: Asceticism and Scripture in Early Christianity (Princeton, 
1999) demonstrates how the art of scriptural interpretation came to serve the ascetic 
and orthodox cause. 
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Augustine on the body? Subverting traditional philosophical and philo- 
logical approaches, Miles demonstrates how for Plotinus the body is in 
fact as important as the soul. She makes a convincing case that, however 
much we may be justified in seeing Plotinus as attached to and con- 
sequently focused on the soul in an age generally marked by physical 
unrest and vulnerability, this attachment cannot be treated in isolation 
of his constant exposure to wanted and unwanted public revelations of 
the body. From the circus to the bath-house, the body was permanently 
and visibly present in late ancient society as it was dressed, undressed, 
adored, and even devoured by beasts.’ 

Brown’s landmark study, as his study on the culture of the saints, has 
also had a powerful effect on the contemporary study of medieval Chris- 
tianity. Its most precise and persistent impact has been on the study of 
saints’ lives and of women’s mysticism, where his influence coincided 
with and complemented the eloquent work of Carolyn Walker Bynum. 
For her the theme of the body arose out of her thorough reading of 
women’s spiritual texts, taking on a life of its own and becoming ever 
more wrapped up with issues of gender and leadership. Discussing the 
issue of woman's spiritual identity in terms of their monastic roles, she 
came to distinguish between cloistered and uncloistered women reli- 
gious, admiring the experimental imagination with gender roles of the 
former. Exploring the issue of women’s religious authority in the later 
Middle Ages, she pointed out how certain bodily practises, like fast- 
ing, increasingly came to serve as divine shortcuts in granting medieval 
women direct and charismatic power? Given that from the twelfth cen- 
tury onwards the possession of religious authority became ever more 
dependent on scholastic training and education, such access to the 
divine would otherwise certainly have been denied to them, as women 
could not take part in university life, while their freedom of religious life 
suffered many restrictions.” 


5 See M.R. Miles, Plotinus on Body and Beauty. Society, Philosophy and Religion in Third- 
Century Rome (Oxford, 1999). See also her Augustine on the Body (Missoula, 1979). 

7 See Miles, Plotinus on Body and Beauty, 83-110 (ch. 4: ‘Body in Third-Century Rome’). 
See also Brent D. Shaw, “Body/Power/Identity: Passions of the Martyrs,” Journal of 
Early Christian Studies 4 (1996), 296-312. 

* See her studies Jesus as Mother Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle Ages (Berkeley, 
1982); Holy Fast and Holy Feast. The Religious Significance of Food to Medieval Women (Berkeley, 
1987); Fragmentation and Redemption. Essays on Gender and the Human Body in Medieval Religion 
(New York, 1991); The Resurrection of the Body in Western Christianity, 200-1336 (New York, 
1995). 

? This is not to say that they were entirely unschooled or cut off from all scholarly 
developments, but they had to have access indirectly, e.g. through their confessors. 
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Most of the studies by Bynum and others concentrate on the period 
of the high and late Middle Ages, with some attention paid to the twelfth 
century but hardly any to the period preceding it. ‘This means that the 
early medieval period, stretching roughly from Gregory the Great to 
Alan of Lille, is one in which the role of the body is still barely studied.'? 
Are we to infer from this then that this period was the heyday of the 
soul? 


Body, Creation and Text in the Early Middle Ages 


With the study of the body relatively neglected in most philosophical 
and theological texts from the early Middle Ages, offering us few clues 
regarding this period as a whole, we may attempt to access the role of 
the body indirectly. Just as Margaret Miles used Plotinus’ well-known 
attachment to the soul to gain access to his views on the body, we could 
try to focus on the early-medieval soul. Upon contemplating such an 
approach, however, the early Middle Ages with its dominant monastic 
outlook does not prove to be particularly fertile. The tradition of De 
anma-commentaries begins in the twelfth century but only really takes 
off with the reception of Aristotle and his Arabic commentators in the 
thirteenth," ranging far into the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
From the perspective of the early Middle Ages, therefore, perhaps a bet- 
ter way to gain access to the body is not through the soul but through an 
analysis of the cosmos holding, sustaining and animating human bod- 
ies. I therefore suggest that our focus shift to Nature as cosmic body. 


10 Gregory the Great and Alan of Lille are themselves exceptions in this regard. 
On Gregory, see C. Straw, Perfection in Imperfection (Berkeley, 1988). On Alan of Lille, see 
J. Ziolkowski, Alan of Lilles Grammar of Sex. The Meaning of Grammar to a Twelfth-Century 
Intellectual (Cambridge, 1985) and M.D. Jordan, The Invention of Sodomy in Christian Theol- 
ogy (Chicago, 1997). 

! As argued by the late Flemish scholar Jos Decorte, in order to get a good sense 
of the soul in the Middle Ages one should preferably turn to the great syntheses of 
Bonaventure and Aquinas, to specialized treatises or quodlibetal questions instead of 
consulting their sources, as the Bible is inconclusive, while the Aristotelian commen- 
taries are too interested in Aristotle’s own position, see J. Decorte, “Naar Zijn beeld 
en gelijkenis: de ziel,” in: M. Stoffers (ed.), De middeleeuwse ideeënwereld 1000-1500 (Hil- 
versum, 1994), pp. 201-32. For Aristotelian influences in the twelfth century, see esp. 
D. Jacquart, “Aristotelian Thought in Salerno,” in: P Dronke (ed.), A History of Twelfth- 
Century Western Philosophy (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 407-28. 
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There is an additional motive for this shift. With Augustine’s adoption 
of the Plotinian ascent of the soul, conveyed to him by the so-called Pla- 
tonic books and through Ambrosian allegory, in order to turn in upon 
himself," he made a unique contribution to the culture of Christian 
Neoplatonism. With the cultural legacy of antiquity being ravaged all 
around Europe in the period after him, his early medieval successors 
proved unable to sustain the same intellectual technique of introspec- 
tion outside the monastic milieu, where it was incorporated into the 
ascetic lifestyle. T'heir only chance at cultural and intellectual survival 
was by turning outward rather than inward. In the same way they took 
moral refuge in the examples of the saints, therefore, increasingly hold- 
ing on to their relics, they began to explore the codified literary corpus 
of Scripture and the Church Fathers, whose joint authority stemmed 
from the fact that they were of ancient origin, bringing their readers 
closer to God. In what 1s perhaps a surprising move, they also turned 
to the cosmos. Upon closer reflection this ‘cosmic turn’ is to a certain 
extent coterminous with scriptural study, as St. Paul himself had forged 
a link between biblical and natural revelation. As he stated in Romans 
1:20, God's invisible attributes are directly traceable in his visible mani- 
festation, that is, in creation. 

While early medieval culture can indeed be seen as characterized 
by a process of externalization, it is hard to separate out its different 
aspects. The dominant theoretical approach to early medieval culture 
has been to study it as a dynamic interplay between orality and liter- 
acy, interpreting the idea of externalization largely in terms of textual 
tradition.” With early medieval reflections on the cosmos often of an 
exegetical nature, interspersed with quotations from the Church Fathers 
and lore from ancient philosophy, they can simply get absorbed into the 
exegetical genre. This may explain why so far there has been relatively 


? See Charles Taylor, Sources of the Self The Making of Modern Identity (Cambridge MA, 
1989), pp. 127-42. 

13 A seminal study in this regard is Brian Stock, The Implications of Literacy. Written Lan- 
guage and Models of Interpretation in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Princeton, 1983). See 
also the series Utrecht Studies in Medieval Literacy published by Brepols, e.g. M. Mostert, ed., 
Organizing the Written Word: Scripts, Manuscripts and Texts. Utrecht Studies in Medieval Lit- 
eracy 2 (Turnhout, 2004); M. Mostert and M. Hageman, eds., Reading Images and Texts: 
Medieval Images and Texts as Forms of Communication. Utrecht Studies in Medieval Literacy 
8 (Turnhout, 2004); M. Mostert, G. de Nie and K. Morrison (eds.), Verbal and Pictorial 
Imaging: Representing and Accessing Experience of the Invisible, 400-1000. Utrecht Studies in 
Medieval Literacy 14 (Turnhout, 2005). 
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little interest in singling out nature’s own role as a living and animate 
organism.'* Overall, it appears that nature is rather seen as a venue 
than as an actor or player. This state of affairs gives the impression as 
if until and including the twelfth century medieval authors regarded 
creation merely as a backdrop for their theological tale of human sin 
and redemption, a phenomenon that appears to square well with the 
absence of a focused interest in the quadrivium.'? 

Scratching beneath the surface of such theological tales of sin, Louis 
Dupré's masterful study on the hermeneutics of nature and culture, Pas- 
sage to Modernity has given us a more empathetic and sensitive reading of 
the twelfth century interest in nature, focusing on the so-called School of 
Chartres.'^ Earlier Marie-Dominique Chenu’s landmark study Nature, 
Man and Society expressed a similar empathy." But in the end even Dupré 
privileges the human microcosm over the divinely drawn contours of 
the macrocosm. This is not to criticize his fine study, since its topic is 
after all the passage to modernity. Not even among specialists of the 
period do we find a special interest in nature. A reason for this may be 
found in the above mentioned equation of early medieval thought with 
monastic theology, which led scholars to study the early Middle Ages 
primarily for its interest in spirituality and religious reform, as it was 
somehow deemed both spontaneous and authentic.'? Nevertheless, it 


^ An exception is the position of the medieval bestiaries, which often go back to 
the Physiologus and form an encyclopedic tradition of their own. See further Jan M. 
Ziolkowski, Talking Animals. Medieval Latin Beast Poetry, 750—1 150 (Philadelphia, 1993) and 
D. Hassig, Medieval Bestiaries. Text, Image, Ideology (Cambridge, 1995). 

5 See G. Beaujouan, “The Transformation of the Quadrivium,” in: R.L. Benson 
and G. Constable, eds., Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth Century (1982; Toronto, 
1991), pp. 463-487. 

16 See L. Passage to Modernity. An Essay in the Hermeneutics of Nature and Culture (New 
Haven, 1994). For a comment on Dupré’s position, see my article “Nature and Scrip- 
ture: Demise of a Medieval Analogy,” Harvard Theological Review 88 (1995), 257—284 and 
From Paradise to Paradigm, ch. 2 (pp. 45-82). 

17 See M.-D. Chenu, Nature, Man, and Society in the Twelfth Century. Essays on New Theo- 
logical Perspectives in the Latin West (1957; Chicago, 1968). Both Chenu and Dupré are to 
a certain extent led astray by their optimistic interpretation of Alan of Lille’s famous 
poem: Omnis mundi creatura, quasi liber et pictura, nobis est in speculum, reading it as a sim- 
ple tribute to the sacramental beauty of creation. See on this From Paradise to Paradigm, 

. 281. 
à 18 One feels the dominant influence here of J. Leclercq, The Love of Learning and the 
Desire for God. A Study of Monastic Culture (1961; New York, 1982). Barbara Newman's 
recent study God and the Goddesses. Vision, Poetry and Belief in the Middle Ages (Philadelphia, 
2003) can serve as an example, as she seems to see the interest in Natura mainly as an 
alternative to the church's restrictions on intellectual imagination and the codification 
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would be a grave mistake to consider these depths of the soul thereby 
any more accessible to us than the mechanics of the body. We would 
not do justice to the period’s most profound spiritual insights, such as 
Anselm’s ontological proof, by reducing them to the mere reflection of 
a direct experience (fides quaerens intellectum), as Anselm’s faith is deeply 
rooted in its intellectual context, i.e. the study of the liberal arts." Not 
limited to the soul and spirituality, this same context of the arts dictates 
the period’s views on nature and the body. 

In light of the above analysis I suggest that in order to evaluate the 
role of the body in the early Middle Ages, both the corporeal and the 
cosmic body, we should engage in a careful study of the age’s mental 
tools (outillage mental). When doing so, the following two aspects prove 
especially important. Firstly, the story of nature is always one of divine 
creation, its features betraying a biblical and paradisical character, even 
as the literal order of Genesis becomes ever more transformed into a 
grand, cosmological narration. Hence, the cosmic body increasingly 
comes to envelop the human, corporeal body. Secondly, due to the fact 
that it depends entirely on literary models, as the early Christian Hexae- 
meral pattern remained in place, cosmic analysis in the early Middle Ages 
was particularly complex. Although Romans 1:20 validates the study 
of creation to gain insight in the divine nature, early medieval authors 
mostly take this to mean that they should follow the Church Fathers on 
creation, putting direct human observation at a further remove. The 
remarkable parallelism of nature and scripture in the early Middle 
Ages," thus comes down ultimately to a parallelism or juxtaposition of 
certain exegetical or cosmological texts with other exegetical texts. To 
most early medieval students of nature the drive to maintain a care- 
ful balance between different classes or categories of texts seems in the 
end to have been more important than the drive to inspect nature qua 
nature.”! On balance, therefore, despite its paucity of literary sources, 
or perhaps on account of it, early medieval intellectual culture reveals 


of orthodox interests in Mary. See especially chapters 2 and 3 on Bernard Silvestris and 
Alan of Lille. 

See M.B. Pranger, The Artificiality of Christianity. Essays on the Poetics of Monasticism 
(Stanford, 2003), pp. 97-190 for an insightful analysis of the work of Anselm. 

2 See n. 16 above. 

*! See W. Otten, “Reading Creation: Early Medieval Views of Genesis and Plato's 
Timaeus" in G.H. van Kooten, ed., The Creation of Heaven and Earth. Re-interpretations of 
Genesis 1 in the Context of Judaism, Ancient Philosophy, Christianity, and Modern Physics (Leiden, 
2005), pp. 225—243, esp. 241-43. 
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itself to be most sophisticated in terms of literary interpretation and 
hermeneutics.” 

Aside from Romans 1:20, Genesis’s creation narrative offered the 
most relevant information about nature to the early medieval reader- 
ship, especially about its origin. Before discussing the relevant twelfth 
century changes later on, I will first illustrate the perspective of John the 
Scot Eriugena’s Periphyseon. Despite its idiosyncratic plan and lay-out, it 
is sufficiently representative to elucidate the particular early medieval 
integration of nature, body and text that was to influence the twelfth 
century. 


Eriugena between Biblical Paradise and Universal Nature 


Eriugena’s Periphyseon tells the well-known story of universal nature, 
which he divides into being, 1.e. all that can be understood by the 
human mind, and non-being, all that surpasses it, i.e., God but also that 
mind itself. While this is primarily an epistemological division, Eriugena 
also gives us another division into four species, the temporal unfolding of 
which allows nature to tell her own story from beginning to end. This 
story is one of egress and regress, of how she develops from God as 
uncreated creator (natura creans non creata) through the primordial causes 
as created creators (natura creans et creata), into the world of material 
effects as non-creating creation (natura creata et non creans), only to return 
to God as uncreated un-creator (natura non creans et non creata). 

While books I-III focus on the egress, with attention for the book of 
Genesis present but not dominant, the story of the return takes place 
in books IV and V of the Periphyseon, which constitute a precise exegeti- 
cal commentary on Genesis 1—3, starting with the sixth day of creation 
in 1:24. The exegetical approach not only reinforces nature’s biblical 
character, but mixes it up inseparably with the human drama of sin and 
expulsion, regarded as an integral aspect of return.” 


? Here the device of integumentum is especially important. See on this e.g. E. Jeauneau, 
“L'usage de la notion d'integumentum à travers les gloses de Guillaume de Conches,” 
Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 32 (1957), 35-87. See also Otten, From 
Paradise to Paradigm, pp. 39-44, pp. 62-65, pp. 238-40, pp. 247-48. 

55 See Periphyseon I, lines 1—50, ed. E. Jeauneau, CCCM 161: 3-5 (441A-443A). See 
on these divisions and their relations also my The Anthropology of Johannes Scottus Eriugena 
(Leiden, 1991), pp. 7-39. 

?* See W. Otten, “Eriugena’s Dialectic of the Return," Harvard Theological Review 84 
(1991), 399-421. 
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Two particular complications arise from nature’s state of entangle- 
ment with the biblical paradise-story. The first has to do with the par- 
ticular interplay between micro- and macrocosm as mentioned in my 
earlier comments on Dupré. The second has to do with the close struc- 
tural connection between literary procedure and (meta-)physical reality 
as an inherent feature of early medieval cosmic speculation. Both raise 
the question to what degree the biblical paradise story with its tragic 
ending impacts on nature’s ability to inform us about God’s invisible 
qualities, as stated in Romans 1:20, especially insofar as it relates to her 
suggested quality of dispensing divine grace. 


a. Micro- vs. Macrocosm 


My first concern is with the effect of the macrocosm-microcosm anal- 
ogy on Eriugena’s thought. Due to his exposure to the Greek Hexaemeron 
tradition, Eriugena is anxious not to overstate the importance of human 
nature at the expense of playing down the beauty of the cosmos itself. 
For this same reason Gregory of Nyssa went so far as to ridicule the 
notion of microcosm altogether, arguing that if man (homo) is a micro- 
cosm, this should a fortiori be true for a mouse.” Echoing this Cappado- 
clan’s wise-crack, Eriugena turns Gregory’s mouse into the alternative 
ridiculus mus of Latin culture, ?? as a proviso not to take the macro-micro- 
cosm analogy too literally. 

Far from disqualifying the analogy altogether, in the end Gregory’s 
remark may well have helped Eriugena to refocus it. He still makes use 
of it, but he does so with exceeding flexibility. No longer content to iso- 
late humanity as the apex of the universe, containing all cosmic beauty 
within itself, Eriugena's focus on humanity inaugurates a literary trans- 
ference of roles from nature to man and vice versa.” This transference 
may account for what is arguably the most surprising feature of the 
Periphyseon’s last two books, as the story of universal nature contracts to 


? See PP IV, lines 2143-51, ed. E. Jeauneau, CCCM 164: 74-75 (793C). The quota- 
tion is from Gregory of Nyssa’s On the Making of Man, translated by Eriugena as Sermo 
De Imagine, 16. 

2 Cf. Horace, Ars Poetica, 139: Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus (“Mountains will 
heave in childbirth, and a silly little mouse will be born”). Gregory and Eriugena men- 
tion the flea alongside the mouse. 

7 Perhaps for this reason Eriugena prefers to refer to humanity with Maximus’ term 
of workshop (officina). See PP V, lines 1519-21, ed. Jeauneau, CCCM 165: 149 (893C): 
Ideoque officina omnium dicitur, quoniam in eo omnia quae post deum sunt continentur. Hinc etiam 
medietas solet appellari. 
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tell the tale of a single creature, man. Whereas in PP IV and V Eriugena 
concentrates on the human story, he does so in such a way that the per- 
spective of universal nature is never lost from view Eriugena revises the 
dialectic of micro- and macrocosm in such a way that, just as nature can 
rise to the high pitch of the human voice, so humanity can stretch out 
her own drama as a mythical lament of cosmic proportions.” 


b. Literary Procedure and (Meta-) Physical Reality 


My second concern is with another typical feature of early medieval 
speculation on nature, namely the structural connection between 
(meta-)physical reality and literary procedure. From the very beginning 
of the Periphyseon, whose entire story of universal nature originates after 
all in the human mind (Saepe mihi cogitanti...), this connection is domi- 
nant, as it clearly drives the first division of nature. In it the human 
mind distinguishes between being and non-being, between things that 
are understood and things that transcend the understanding, the latter 
referring not just to God but also to the mind itself. ‘Thus we have the 
interesting situation that, while God is drawn fully inside the realm of 
nature, and nature encompasses even that which defies understanding, 
Eriugena nevertheless places himself outside nature’s universal range, as 
he serves as its intellectual architect, rational arbiter and moral judge all 
at the same time. Yet an even greater dramatic effect becomes apparent, 
when we notice how the Periphyseon slowly blurs the lines between divine 
creation and literary or philosophical recreation. After all, the same mind 
that devises the universe, 1.e., Eriugena's, also divides it up and gives it 
a voice, as if creating it from nothing like God himself. This helps us 
to comprehend how Eriugena’s exegetical story in the Penphyseon turns 
increasingly into one of his own making, as he colors and alters the 
biblical tale without making it unbiblical. The combined effect of this 
on the entire human drama of sin and redemption comes out most poi- 
gnantly in his thought on the human body and on human sexuality. 


?* See also my article “The Return to Paradise: Role and Function of Early Medieval 
Allegories of Nature" in: K. van Berkel and A. Vanderjagt (eds.), The Book of Nature in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Groningen Studies of Cultural Changes XV (Leuven, 2005), 
pp. 97-121, esp. pp. 105-12. 
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c. Eriugena on Cosmic and Corporeal Body 


Rather than writing or rewriting history,” the project in which Eriugena 
found himself engaged is better termed one of (re-)creating nature. Despite 
the semi-Pelagian overtones of early medieval thought, an effect which is 
seemingly affirmed by Eriugena’s early statements on predestination, his 
cosmic makeover has a paradoxical effect on the role of human nature. 
On the one hand humanity becomes liberated from direct divine con- 
trol, while on the other Eriugena still tries to see human development 
as protected by divine foresight. ‘Thus we find him portraying human 
nature as utterly fragile and unreliable, with its downfall inaugurating 
that of nature as a whole. But we can also find him depicting human 
nature as a divine icon remaining staunchly unaffected by the damage 
of sin and ready to ‘save’ nature by leading it back to God. 

This paradox comes out in two remarkable characteristics of his Gen- 
esis exegesis in Periphyseon IV and V. First, while Eriugena may follow 
Gregory of Nyssa in considering God’s creation of corporeal and gen- 
dered bodies for Adam and Eve an antidote to their imminent death due 
to the fall, he rejects the view of corporeal creation as a default scenario 
thwarting God’s intent to create a single, archetypal spiritual human 
being. By considering physical creation an afterthought, albeit a merci- 
ful one,” he would attribute a lower rank to ‘bodily Eve’ than to ‘spiri- 
tual Adam,’ just as in Gregory’s Platonic view even Christ’s incarnation 
is only second best. In contradistinction to Gregory, however, Eriugena 
regards Adam and Eve as equally imperfect human beings, comment- 
ing on Eve’s supposed inferiority merely to qualify it as an act of divine 
irony.*! Following Augustine's interpretation of paradise in his City of God, 
Eriugena clearly wishes to retain a historical view of creation. To account 
for the dismal effects of the fall then, he assumes a kind of double cor- 
poreality for humanity. Historically humans were always conceived as 


? There refer to Karl Morrison’s claim in The Mimetic Tradition of Reform in the West 
(Princeton, 1982) that Eriugena did not have any historical interest, which I have tried 
to rebut in From Paradise to Paradigm, pp. 26-31. Whether or not Eriugena has an interest 
in history or sees nature's development as historical, it is clear that he 1s not in the first 
place a historian or historical writer. 

9» This is the view of Gregory’s interpretation of the biblical story of creation and 
fall advocated in Brown, Body and Society, pp. 285—304. It 1s represented but not followed 
in the Periphyseon, as due to his more historical view of paradise Eriugena's own narrative 
does not really ‘need’ Gregory's double creation. 

3! See PP IV, line 4553, ed. Jeauneau, CCCM 164: 148 (846B), where divine irony 
exclaims that it is not good for man to be alone and proposes to make him a helper 
(Gen. 2:18). 
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corporeal beings, but in a spiritual, not a biological let alone a gendered 
way, for homo melior est quam sexus.? Here Eriugena’s version diverges 
from Augustine’s, who held that even in paradise there was gender divi- 
sion. For Eriugena, only after the fall did Adam and Eve receive a corpus 
superadditum as a kind of second skin.* It will be stripped off at the end 
of time, which is also the end of sin. 

A second and related characteristic involves Eriugena’s reinterpre- 
tation of paradise as future promise rather than past misfortune. Yet 
another result of his fusion of Greek and Latin thought, Eriugena’s 
projection of paradise onto the historical future is especially unique by 
being so consistently applied. Having received the allegory of paradise 
as human nature from the Greeks, possibly through Ambrose, Eriugena 
did not share the eastern interest in explaining individual paradisical 
details. Instead, he chose to elaborate the Periphyseon’s own story ever 
more fully. Given his acceptance of Augustine's historical creation, par- 
adise became increasingly seen as humanity’s actual telos or goal, even 
if Adam himself had never achieved it. Refusing to dismiss paradise as 
an empty cipher, Eriugena begins to reinterpret the story of humanity's 
exile as an invitation to come home to paradise. Thus, paradise increas- 
ingly beckons as a kind of light at the end of the spiral tunnel of egress 
and regress, even though the biblical overlay of expulsion and alien- 
ation remains intact.** 

Together the above elements and characteristics give Eriugena’s 
thought its unique hermeneutical outlook, as he integrates the Greek 
heritage, present also in Ambrose, with Augustine's historical interest. 
More significantly perhaps, we see how nature's story in Eriugena's own 
Carolingian version turns from a sad tale about the fall from grace into 
the exciting story of a journey towards it. It is this natural optimism 
which he bequeathed to his own and the following age. 


? See PP II, line 257, ed. Jeauneau, CCCM 162: 14 (534 A). See also PP V, lines 
1534—35, ed. Jeauneau, CCCM 165: 49 (893D): Sexus quippe in hominem mouetur, quoniam 
inferior est sexus homine. Cf. Otten, Anthropology, p. 150. The debate on sexual division in 
Eriugena still awaits further discussion. See e.g. E. Jeauneau, “La division des sexes chez 
Grégoire de Nysse et chez Jean Scot Erigéne,” in: W. Beierwaltes (ed.), Eriugena. Studien 
zu seinen Quellen (Heidelberg, 1980), pp. 33-54; C. Steel, “Lost Simplicity: Eriugena on 
Sexual Difference,” Mediaevalia. Textos e Estudos 7-8 (Porto, 1995), 103-126. 

33 See PP IV, 2518-2526, ed. Jeauneau, CCCM 164: 85 (802A). The corpus superad- 
ditum is called a vestimentum, a signaculum as well as labelled materiale et exterius. 

** See Otten, “Dialectic of the Return" (above n. 24). 
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Nature as Body and Text in Twelfth-Century ‘Chartrian’ Thought: 
Thierry of Chartres and William of Conches 


a. ‘Chartrian’ Recreation of Nature: the Birth of natura operans 


With the dissemination of Eriugena’s thought in the centuries after him 
brought to a halt by his condemnation in 1225 by pope Honorius III, 
gaining insight in its proper diffusion has proven exceedingly difficult. 
Sull, the above analysis of Eriugena’s thought may be a helpful starting- 
point for making certain comparisons with ‘Chartrian’ philosophy and 
thought. 

For the ‘Chartrian’ imagination it is clear that in addition to the Gen- 
esis story, which kept its authority and appeal in this later era as well, 
Plato's Timaeus was of rare importance. Reading the Timaeus meant that 
Christian interpreters had to develop close links between its pagan spec- 
ulation and the tenets of their own cosmology. As an inevitable result, 
their cosmological speculation yielded increasing controversy. Due to 
the ever more contentious nature of theological debate affecting the 
locus of creation as well, extensive use of Platonic simile and metaphor 
could only serve to heap more suspicions on the authors exploring the 
enticing avenue traveled first by Eriugena. 

And enticing it was. We find Wiliam of Conches’ Philosophia citing 
Boethius’ De arithmetica to the effect that nature is about ‘the true com- 
prehension of things that are and are not seen and those that are and 
are seen’.* In apparent contrast to Eriugena, visibility rather than intel- 
ligibility is the crucial division running through William’s concept of 
nature. Yet upon closer inspection nature’s visibility is only the spark 
to explore what is underneath or above the surface for William, as he 
resembles Eriugena’s quest for epistemological transcendence rather 
closely. As a result, cosmological details such as the waters above the 
firmament, which had for centuries been buried in exegetical works, 
were suddenly lifted out of their monastic setting, capturing new and 


5 I am aware of the difficulty involved in the use of the term “School of Chartres,” 
which I generally try to avoid. I merely use the epithet “Chartrian” to indicate a cer- 
tain affinity of thought and sensitivity to natural speculation among twelfth-century 
intellectuals, as indicated in Otten, From Paradise to Paradigm, pp. 32-38 (“The Chartrian 
Controversy’). See also my article “Reading Creation” (n. 21 above). 

3 See William of Conches, Philosophia I, I §4, ed. Maurach (Pretoria, 1980), p. 18: 
Philosophia est eorum quae sunt et non uidentur, et eorum quae sunt et uidentur uera comprehensio. The 
definition derives from Boethius, De arithmetica I. Proémium. 
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widespread interest in a stimulatingly fresh debate. For William’s con- 
temporary Thierry of Chartres, who expressed an explicit interest in 
physical exegesis, these waters represented the upper air or aether. God 
could only place the firmament in the middle of the waters (cf. Gen. 
1:6), when this firmament itself consisted of evaporated waters, 1.e., the 
clouds or air, as these are naturally positioned in between the aether 
and the waters below the firmament. William also considers them to be 
made of aether, the thin air that is so close to the fire of the sun. Hold- 
ing the exegetical tradition up to cosmological scrutiny, he rejects Bede’s 
view that these upper waters were made of ice outright, for the firma- 
ment would certainly have collapsed under the weight of the ice.’ 

As can be deduced from this one example, ‘Chartrian’ cosmolo- 
gists tried hard to push back the boundaries of visible nature, using 
the Timaeus as their favorite break-iron. This is especially clear from 
William's discussion of the elements, as again we find him probing far 
beneath the surface. Calling the visible elements of fire, water, earth and 
air elementata, as they consist in a visible mixture of all four qualities, he 
reserves the term elementa for the invisible particles that make up the ele- 
ments proper while escaping our perception. In the attempt to explain 
nature's inner workings William considers it his task to base his analysis 
on the precise and respective qualities of the elementa rather than the 
elementata.*® 

To the degree that he wants his analysis to be complete, his view 
resembles that of Eriugena’s project in the Periphyseon. Yet it differs in 
‘natural’ scope, both in the sense that it incorporates less scriptural evi- 
dence and in the sense that nature no longer includes the entire cosmic 
universe. Borrowing William’s own terms, we can say that he is primar- 
ily interested in the workings of natura operans, representing a meso-level 


37 See H. Rodnite Lemay, “Science and Theology at Chartres: the Case of the 
Supracelestial Waters,” The British Journal for the History of Science 10 (1977), 226—236. 
Cf. Thierry of Chartres, Tractatus de sex dierum operibus 8, ed. N.M. Haring, [Commentaries 
on Boethius by Thierry of Chartres and his School (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies, 1971)], pp. 558-559 and William of Conches, Philosophia IL, I-IL, ed. Maurach, 
pp. 41-44. 

% See William of Conches, Glosae super Platonem 8 LVIII-§ LX, ed. Jeauneau (Paris, 
1965). Although embedded in his glosses on the Timaeus, this division stems from Con- 
stantine of Africa's Pantegni. This work follows Byzantine medical summae, reveals the 
influence of Galen, and discusses “natural things," mostly relating to the human body. 
On the Pantegni, see D. Jacquart, “Aristotelian Thought in Salerno,” pp. 413-414. On 
its use in William, see A. Speer, Die entdeckte Natur. Untersuchungen zu Begriindungsversuchen 
einer "scientia naturalis? im 12. Jahrhundert (Leiden, 1995), pp. 163—175; Otten, From Paradise 
to Paradigm, pp. 91—94. 
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upon which to bring divine creation and human operation into close 
contact. Not just the creator God (natura creans et non creata) falls outside 
the scope of his project, but also the human craftsman, whose various 
opera contra naturam are no concern of William’s in this work.? We will 
see below how isolating the divine and the human artificer from nature 
impacts substantially on his reading of Genesis. 

With the cosmos no longer all-encompassing in an Eriugenian sense, 
it is of obvious importance for scholars like Thierry and William to find 
a fitting interpretation in which to include most, if not all, of nature’s 
phenomena. This lends their reading of Genesis through the Timaean 
lens a different kind of urgency, as they desire to interpret creation 
before all as a coherent and an organic process. The role of human 
nature changes accordingly. No longer the divine icon responsible for 
nature's (re-)creation, with nature’s entire fate clinging to the human 
remedy for the effects of the fall, humanity is now turning into nature’s 
favorite pupil, scientifically privileged if not authorized to tell us her side 
of the creation story. I will exemplify this change by analyzing both Thi- 
erry and William’s position on the origin of the cosmos and the creation 
of the first human beings. 


b. Thierry on Cosmic and Corporeal Body 


In his Tractatus de sex dierum operibus William’s colleague Thierry of Char- 
tres is engaged in a literal and physical interpretation of the universe. 
As he states in the opening paragraph, Thierry wants to forego the 
moral and allegorical lectio, upon which the Fathers had apparently 
commented enough, framing the role of the elements within a logical 
context that follows the literal text of Genesis." Thierry sees the world 
coming about as a result of Aristotle’s four causes: God the creator is the 
efficient cause, divine wisdom is the formal cause, divine benignity serves 
as the final cause and matter, 1.e., the four elements combined, serves as 
the material cause.*! As is immediately clear, this makes the divine trin- 
ity present at creation from the beginning, a viewpoint also defended by 
others in the twelfth century Hexaemeron-tradition. As an example we 


% See Glosae super Platonem § XLIV, ed. Jeauneau, 112: Magnus actor est homo, maior 
natura, maximus creator. See also Otten, From Paradise to Paradigm, pp. 99-100. For William 
the work of the creator involves both the creation of the elements, but not their actual 
workings, and miracles such as the virgin birth. Human works involve craftsmanship. 

# See Thierry, Tractatus 1.3—6, ed. Haring, p. 555. 

*! See Thierry, Tractatus 3.35-56, ed. Haring, p. 556. 
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can point to Peter Abelard, who defends the use of the grammatical 
plural for God by arguing that the excellence of man called for delibera- 
tion among the divine persons prior to his creation.” 

By including the four elements in this fourfold division of causes, and 
seeing them as jointly constituting the world’s material cause, Thierry 
de-emphasizes the distance between God as subject and the world as 
object of creation. Far from tending in the direction of emanation, 
against the threat of which the orthodox antidote of creatio-ex-nihilo 
had long been accepted, the drive behind Thierry’s interpretation is 
rather to allow creation to create and govern itself, much like what 
William refers to as natura operans. With the operation of the four 
causes firmly anchored in the first lines of Genesis, Thierry more or 
less watches creation unfold from a distance, as the general working of 
these so-called causes permits nature to apply the finishing touches on 
her own. 

As a teacher famous for his Heptateuchon, a Bible of the liberal arts, 
Thierry demonstrates a specific interest in watching the innate effects 
of the four elements unfold, as their accordance with the laws of the 
quadrivium will only further prove the truth of his teaching. Underscor- 
ing the status of his cosmology as nature’s very own pedagogy, Thierry 
sees time in Genesis not as the chronometer of historical sequence but 
as inaugurating the duration of cosmic disposition.“ It is undeniably 
clear to him that after the trend-setting first six days, the laws of nature 
will permanently hold. Having become engraved on the template of the 
cosmos, they will now last until the end of time. As to the possibility that 
chaos may have preceded the ordering of the cosmos, thus presuppos- 
ing a kind of divine intervention that goes against the elements’ natural 
qualities, Thierry speculates that this was only seemingly the case. As 
matter was still unformed (informis), its unformed nature represented a 
kind of uniformity (uniformitas), which made the elements barely distin- 
guishable from each other." Hence, both God's providence foreseeing 


? See Peter Abelard, Expositio in Hexaemeron, PL 178, 760B-C. 

5 See Ch. Gross, “Twelfth-Century Concepts of Time: Three Reinterpretations of 
Augustine's Doctrine of Creation Simul,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 23 (1985), 
325-338 at 328-31. 

^ See Thierry, Tractatus 24.10—16, ed. Haring, p. 565. As Gross points out, Thierry 
is not entirely clear on the position of the elements. He seems to subscribe to a state of 
initial material confusion, precisely so that the natural operations effecting the works of 
the six days can occur. See Gross, “Twelfth-Century Concepts of Time,” 331. 
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their effects and the inherent logic of creation by which they unfolded 
were never really in danger. 

An interesting point in Thierry is of course the creation of the first 
man and woman. Adhering to his idea of creation as a process of physi- 
cal unfolding, he sees the coming into being of the earthly animals as 
an effect of heat being conducted by moisture and transferred to earth, 
thereby causing animate life to begin. ‘Thus the animals are much like self- 
activated clay automatons. This entire operation takes place on the sixth 
day of creation in Genesis, where the human being is named among the 
earthly animals. Although Thierry confers a higher status on the human 
being, who is created in the image and likeness of God, than on the 
other animals, due to God’s gift of a soul, his physical birth happens in 
much the same way as that of the (other) earthly animals.* In contrast 
to Eriugena, gender division has ceased to be a problem for Thierry. 
In the grand scheme of nature’s intricate and complex design, Eve’s 
lateral propagation is a secondary phenomenon that can apparently go 
unmentioned, just as the biological procreation which it enables is not 
considered worthy of further treatment. Procreation, like gender-divi- 
sion, follows naturally when humanity is seen as its own species; as such 
it is also no longer wrapped up with sin. Rather, both gender-division 
and procreation can teach us valuable things about nature’s concerted 
effort to populate the earth, falling entirely within her domain.“ 

With the physical and literal reading of creation cleansed from the 
stain of sin, the story of paradise no longer finds its dramatic climax in 
the sequel of human expulsion. This may provoke the supposition that 
nature’s story has now become a kind of mechanics of nature, whose 
governing laws are immediately transparent to the insight of the human 
mind. But that, it seems to me, would be to dismiss T'hierry's playfulness 
and creativity. As he clearly states, the final goal of his literal and physi- 
cal exegesis is still to gain knowledge of God," hence not of nature. 


5 See Tractatus 14.79-82, ed. Haring, p. 561. Thierry does not actually mention the 
soul as a separate gift from God, but only mentions that on the sixth day man is created 
among the animals in the image and likeness of God. 

#5 See Tractatus 16.93—97, ed. Haring, p. 561. All things coming into being after the 
sixth day do not require a new mode of creation. That is why Moses says that God rests 
on the seventh day. 

47 See Tractatus 1.7—10, ed. Haring, p. 555. Moses wrote Genesis to demonstrate that 
all creation including the generation of man go back to one single God to whom alone 
worship is owed. The usefulness of this book is the knowledge of God from what he has 
made (cognitio dei ex facturis suis). 
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This lends his scientific study of Genesis ultimately the character of an 
exercitatio mentis, which was the devout and provisional intent of many 
other contemplative and exegetical readings of this text. Ultimately, 
therefore, Thierry’s physical exegesis is as much an exercise in “reading 
nature" as it is a piece of scientific cosmological teaching. While his aim 
was to get as closely as possible to the true workings of nature through 
the unfolding of its causes, following an Eriugenian motif, his way of 
doing so was in the end still more literary than literal. 


c. William on Cosmic Order from Chaos 


The by now familiar interplay of nature, body and creation is also 
among William’s themes, as are the parallelism of nature and scripture 
and the interrelation of cosmology and anthropology. When we go from 
Thierry to William, the most significant change seems to occur not on 
the level of nature, but on the level of text, especially as regards the 
biblical text of Genesis. Whereas in Thierry God’s share in creation was 
still considerable, even if the elements joined hands to form the material 
cause of creation, in William the role of the elements has become much 
more fine-tuned. Above I have pointed out how there is an important 
difference between the visible elements (elementata) of earth, fire, water 
and air, and the true elements (elementa), consisting of invisible particles.*? 
Given William's fascination with the invisible causes of nature, the ques- 
tion arises how he deals with the chaos preceding creation. Next I will 
focus on the creation of man and woman. 

As for the chaos preceding creation, William adamantly denies that 
a random situation of the elements preceded their actual order. More 
importantly perhaps, he vehemently denies that God had to intervene 
to put the elements in their natural place. Given his focus on the ornatus 
mundi or natura operans, one may have expected him to accept the in0rdi- 
nata tactatio of the elements as the natural situation preceding nature's 
divine order. Here it becomes apparent, however, how William makes 
a clear-cut distinction between God's omnipotence, as he could indeed 
‘make a calf out of a tree trunk’ if necessary,“ and the inherent quali- 
ties of the natural elements which even God respects. William cannot 
accept any divine intervention beyond God's creation of the elements, 


# See above n. 38. 
^ For William’s example of the calf and the tree trunk, see Philosophia II, II $5, ed. 
Maurach, p. 43. 
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insofar as the actual order of the universe can only unfold through their 
innate force.” From his denial of pure chaos, it becomes clear that the 
beauty of the ornatus mundi is such that nature cannot be conceived as 
having ever been without it. It retroactively colors all nature’s workings, 
including God's creation of the elements, of which William is only will- 
ing to admit that it was mixtim. 

That William cannot allow the order of nature to be the result of 
divine violation becomes clear from his discussion of chaos in Dragmati- 
con 1.7. Discussing the famous Timaeus quote that God created order out 
of chaos (ex inordinata tactatio redegit in ordinem), William redirects it in an 
imaginative ‘grammatical’ way, not unlike Eriugena’s reinterpretation of 
Gen. 3. His grammatical reading is that chaos could well have existed, 
had God not ordered the elements according to their inherent natural 
qualities.?' Throughout his argument it seems that William, more than 
Thierry, endows natura ornans with a hidden moral quality. Instead of an 
Enugenian remedy for sin, I see this as an echo of the universal mean- 
ing of creation and cosmology for William, which encompasses rational 
and intellectual aspects alongside the pulsating aspects of justice and 
morality. 

Perhaps related to this, gender division in William has become pri- 
marily a point of what one might call naturalistic concern. Seizing on 
Genesis’s second creation story, William, who delves far deeper into the 
logistics of human creation than Thierry ever wanted, explains that the 
body of the first man was created in the east, because the earth there 
was found in perfect condition.” Underscoring humanity’s perfection 
and supporting the micro- and macrocosm analogy, the fact that only 
one human was created is deemed of great importance by William, as it 
contrasts with the various animal species which existed in many samples.?? 
Obviously this brings up the problem of Eve again. Whereas in his 


°° Chenu contrasts Chartrian thought with the moral view of the Victorines, see 
M.-D. Chenu, “Nature ou Histoire? Une controverse exégétique sur la création au XII* 
siècle,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 28 (1953), 25-30. See also Otten, 
From Paradise to Paradigm, pp. 115-118. 

? Chenu summarizes William's position as follows: “Non pas correction après coup, 
mais anticipation.” See Chenu, “Nature ou Histoire?,” 28. 

% See William of Conches, Dragmaticon I1I.4.4, ed. Ronca, p. 66. 

5 See also William of Conches, Dragmaticon III.4.4, ed. Ronca, p. 66. A more detailed 
explanation is found in Philosophia I, XIII $42—43, ed. Maurach, p. 38: ‘But because the 
earth was muddy on account of the water placed above it, burning from heat, it created 
diverse sorts of animals from itself... From that part, however, in which the elements 
came together through equal distribution the human body was made.... But it should 
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earlier Philosophia William had stated that woman was created out of the 
mud lying nearby, which was of a generally lesser quality and made her 
a less perfect being, his Dragmaticon replaces this view with a prima facie 
reading of the biblical story. Having apparently learnt his lesson after a 
brush with ecclesiastical law, he repeats Genesis literally in seeing Eve 
as created out of Adam's rib to be his helper.? Yet he refuses to give up 
his earlier point that nature's laws sustain her preservation. Arguing that 
God did not see it fit to create all humans in the same way? William 
holds that biological procreation suffices. Thereupon he shifts his focus 
to humanity’s ‘daily creation’ (cotidiana creatio). 

At the end of Dragmaticon VI William’s exegesis of the creation story 
reveals what I consider its most original twist, as he presents the effects 
of original sin as signs of poor health. Having avoided a rigid division 
of the moral and the natural all along, William here presents the moral 
aspects of Genesis in a fully physiological way. In book III William had 
already commented how the mud from which man was created was 
lying in the east, as a result of which original man had a temperate bal- 
ance. As he goes on to explain in Dragmaticon VI.13.2-3: 


For the first human being was perfectly temperate, as he had equal shares 
of the four qualities. But after he had been driven out of the amenity of 
paradise and began to eat bread by the labor of his hands in the valley 
of tears and misery, fis body began to dry out from this labor of his as well 
as the deprivations of food and sleep, his natural heat to fade away. Simi- 
larly, he was affected by the intemperate weather, and the quality of his food 
and drink. [3] His descendants, therefore, born as they were from a corrupt 
ancestor, have all been corrupted, and never afterwards has perfect health 
been found in humans.?? 


not be believed that the soul, which is spirit and light and clean, 1s made from mud, but 
that it is conferred upon man by God...’. Cf. Gen. 2:7, where God created man ex limo 
terrae and blew the spiraculum vitae in his face. 

* William continues: ‘But since it is highly likely that that which is closest to this state of 
equality, that is, it may be of lesser quality but is still somewhat balanced, namely the body 
of woman, is created from the nearby mud, she is neither completely the same as man nor 
entirely different nor equally balanced, for even the warmest woman is colder than the 
coldest man. ... For the fact that God took a rib from the first man should not be considered 
an item of literal belief.’ Cf. Gen. 2:21 the creation of woman ex latere Adae. See also Glosae 
super Platonem § LII, ed. Jeauneau, pp. 121-22. 

°° See William of Conches, Dragmaticon L.1.10, ed. Ronca, CCCM 152: 8-9. See also 
Dragmaticon 1II.4.5, ed. Ronca/Curr, CCCM 152: 67. 

°° In Dragmaticon III.4.6, ed. Ronca, CCCM 152: 67, William answers the question 
whether God could still create this way more moderately that he indeed could, if the 
divine will would not disagree. 

? See William of Conches, Dragmaticon VI.7.1, ed. Ronca, CCCM 152: 203-04. 

58 See Dragmaticon VI.13.2—3, ed. Ronca, CCCM 152: 227: Primus enim homo inter 
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In contrast to the recent translation of Ronca and Curr quoted here,” 
William does not specifically speak about the human body here (corpus) 
but simply about man himself (homo), whose whole being contracts to 
his corporeal existence. Thus we see how the hidden moral recesses of 
natura operans inspire William to present the transgression of sin, includ- 
ing its hereditary aspects, as a physical phenomenon, a mere sign of 
poor health. Implicitly, he thereby opens up the possibility of improve- 
ment through the development of a cure for weak health, while on the 
other hand he tacitly accepts the underlying premise that ever since the 
fall human nature and cosmic nature have been inevitably tinged with 
corruption. 

While it may indeed have been among William’s options to pursue 
a remedy for nature’s corruption through medical means, in the Drag- 
maticon he chooses a rather different approach. Exploring the issues of 
health and physical condition only up to a point, he concludes this work 
with a fitting finale for the renowned grammar teacher that he was by 
giving an exposition on learning and the value of education.® Merely 
completing one’s physical life, death is not to be deplored as a health 
issue for William. What really matters is that death threatens to over- 
haul the effects of education. He illustrates this with the witty and tell- 
ing example of an old man, who deplores the arrival of his death only 
because, as he says, he was just now beginning to learn.?' Proving to 
be fully embedded in the arts-tradition of the twelfth century, with this 
insight William reveals conclusively how nature's true meaning for him 
is ultimately that of a teacher. 


Conclusion: Natures Body Language 


Having discussed various early Christian studies on the body at the start 
of this essay, we have moved from an extensive discussion of Eriugena— 
the parallelism of nature and scripture, of macro- and microcosm, the 


quatuor qualitates fuit temperatus. Sed postquam amoenitate paradisi expulsus in ualle 
lacrimarum et miseriae in labore manuum suarum coepit uesci pane, suo labore uigiliis 
ieiuniis cepit desiccari atque naturalis calor extingui. Similiter ex intemperie aeris, ex quali- 
tate cibi et potus. Omnes igitur ex eo nati, utpote ex corrupto, sunt corrupti, neque postea 
perfecta sanitas in homine fuit inuenta. 

% See William of Conches, A Dialogue on Natural Philosophy (Dragmaticon Philosophiae), trans 
I. Ronca and M. Curr (Notre Dame, 1997), p. 147. 

99 See De doctrina, Dragmaticon VI.27, ed. Ronca, GCCM: 270-73 

9! See Dragmaticon VI.27.4, ed. Ronca, CCCM: 272. 
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tragedy of gender division—into the world of the twelfth-century renais- 
sance. Contrary to its outspoken interest in nature and the quadrivium, 
the age’s major scholars do not thereby seem to hold a less literary view 
of nature and creation, even as the scientific interest in nature’s actual 
operations surges. 

In evaluating the impact of the Timaeus on twelfth century culture, I 
see it providing first of all an alternative vehicle for speculation on the 
Genesis text, allowing more leeway for interpreters to elude knotty theo- 
logical questions. It invites natural philosophers like Thierry and Wil- 
liam further to reflect more deeply on their own trade, i.e., the trade of 
teachers in the liberal arts whose responsibility involved explaining the 
Timaeus alongside the Bible. From that angle creation simply presented 
the best seminal case study one could ever imagine, as the reading of 
Genesis, and of the Timaean myth coincided nicely with the growing 
twelfth-century sensitivity and self-confidence to observe one’s natural 
environment. 

By honing the teacher’s skills, for twelfth-century culture is in the 
end all about education, it inevitably triggered the poet’s imagination 
as well. Nowhere in the twelfth century do creation and education come 
together in a more drastic experiment than in Alan of Lille’s Anticlaudia- 
nus. Here Nature is ready to shed her mantle of corruption, creating a 
New Man. Looking back over Alan's shoulder, we suddenly begin to see 
early medieval nature basking in a different light. What she had been 
attempting to do all along was to use her pedagogy as a means to reform 
him. Had the works of Eriugena, Thierry and William received greater 
attention and more response, perhaps Alan's Nature would not have 
had to undertake her drastic experiment. 


WISDOM’S LAND: 
KING ALFRED’S IMAGERY IN HIS PREFACE TO HIS 
TRANSLATION OF AUGUSTINE’S SOLILOQUIES 


Michael Treschow 


Ac ba manpweeran gesittaó eorban and feegniad pere myclan sibbe. 
(Ps. 36.11)! 


Amidst King Alfred’s many great works stands an enchanting wood of 
calm and refreshment. We find it in the preface to his Old English trans- 
lation of St. Augustine’s Soliloquies. This work is generally regarded as 
one of Alfred’s later scholarly efforts, undertaken not many years before 
his death in 899. It comes down to us in only one manuscript, rather 
late and not entirely sound.’ Part of Alfred’s preface has been lost in the 
course of transmission. When we begin to read it, we find ourselves 
listening to a forester with some advice on harvesting timber to build a 
house.* 


! “But the gentle will possess the land and rejoice in great peace”: so reads Ps. 36:11 
(37:11 in the Hebrew text's numbering) as found in West-Saxon prose translation of the 
First Fifty Psalms, often attributed to Alfred the Great. That attribution is still presumed 
in their most recent edition: King Alfred's Old English Prose Translation of the first Fifly Psalms, 
ed. Patrick P. O'Neill (Cambridge, Mass., 2001). The adjective manpwere translates the 
Vulgate's mansueti or mites. In Old English it refers to the quality of being gentle, courte- 
ous, or docile. 

? The manuscript containing the only complete copy of Alfred’s Soliloquies forms the 
first section of the famous Beowulf codex, British Library, Cotton Vitellius A. xv. It 
comprises folios 1—56, and dates from the mid-twelfth century. Although the text has 
been edited several times, five in fact, references in this paper are to the manuscript 
itself, to its folios and lines, which are now so clearly and magnificently available to us in 
Kevin Kiernan's Electronic Beowulf (Ann Arbor, MI, 1999) 

* Although the opening word, “Gaderode,” has a large and impressive capital “G” 
to begin the manuscript, this is quite obviously not where the preface originally began. 
King Alfred wrote several other prefaces, one to his Law Code, one to his translation 
of Gregory's Pastoral Care, one to Weerferth’s translation of Gregory's Dialogues. In those 
he always introduces himself and proceeds in the most lucid and well-oriented manner. 
The prologue that precedes the preface to the Law Code does begin somewhat abruptly, 
but it does so coherently and is eventually smoothed out in the preface that follows. 

* The Old English text of this preface can be found in an appendix at the end of this 
article. 
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(5. , then gathered for myself poles and posts and stakes, and handles for 
each of the tools that I knew how to work with, and house-lumber and 
building-lumber, and the most beautiful trees for each of those buildings 
that I knew how to make. I bore away as much as I could manage. And I 
never came home with any load without wishing that I could bring home 
the whole forest, if I could carry all of it. On every tree I saw something 
that I needed at home. Therefore I instruct everyone who is able and has 
several wagons that he make his way to that forest where I cut down these 
posts. There let him fetch for himself more of the forest and heap his 
wagons with beautiful sticks so that he might plait many a fair wall and 
erect many a splendid house and build a beauteous manor thereby," and 
also that he might dwell there pleasantly and peacefully both in winter 
and summer, as I now have not yet done. But he who taught me, he whom 
the forest pleased, he can make it that I dwell more pleasantly, both in this 
transitory life on this way while I am in this world and also in that eternal 
home which he has promised to us through Saint Augustine and Saint 
Gregory and Saint Jerome and through many other holy fathers. And 
indeed I believe that he will do so for all their merits, both make this way 
more bearable than it was and moreover enlighten the eyes of my mind, 
so that I can understand the right way to that eternal home and to that 
eternal reward and to that eternal rest which 1s promised to us through the 
œ holy fathers. Be it so! [or Amen.] 

It is no wonder that someone would work with such material, both 
in gathering and in building. But every man, once he has constructed a 
dwelling on leasehold from his lord with his help, longs that he might rest 
himself there a while, and hunt and fowl and fish and provide for himself 
in every way on that leasehold, both by sea and by land, until the time that 
he earn bookland and eternal inheritance through his lord's favour. May 
the wealthy benefactor do so, he who rules both these transitory shelters 
and those eternal homes. May he who created both and rules both grant 
me to be suitable for both, to be useful here and especially to come there. 


The imagery here is very fresh and distinctive. But its meaning is not 
immediately clear. We can tell that we are in a sustained metaphor. But 
what do the forest and the lumber and the country house signify? And 
what about working the estate? The one thing that is obvious is the spiri- 
tual import of the imagery. It is meant to express a relation to God and 
to the hope of heaven. But because we have lost the introduction to this 
conceit we need to puzzle out how its imagery expresses this relation. 
Most commentators suppose that the woods stand for patristic writ- 
ings. As Milton McC. Gatch reads it, Alfred has led us into “the forest 
of patrology."? It is generally thought that collecting timber in the forest 


$ Milton McC. Gatch, “King Alfred’s Version of the Soliloquia,” Studies in Earlier Eng- 
lish Prose, ed. Paul E. Szarmach (Albany, NY, 1986), p. 25. 
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has the same bearing as the more usual image of picking flowers for a 
florilegium. And indeed such imagery arises later in the actual body of 
Alfred’s translation. In the explicit of Book I and in both the incipit 
and explicit of Book 2 we read that Alfred’s translation is a gathering of 
blostman (blooms or blossoms).° But we should be careful of conflating 
these two metaphors. For one thing, we cannot be sure that the floral 
imagery is original to Alfred’s text. It is possible that the incipit and 
explicits were added in a later scribal interpolation. ‘The phrasing could 
have been gleaned from Asser’s Vita of Alfred; for Asser used the term 
flosculos to refer to an Enchiridion that he, as he says, helped Alfred gather 
from a multitude of patristic sources for Alfred’s personal guidance and 
edification.’ Whatever the case may be, we should be careful as to how 
we understand the term blostman here. For one thing, it cannot mean the 
same as florilegium. Alfred’s Soliloquies is not a collection of excerpts. For 
another thing, the quick turn of phrasing in the incipit and explicits does 
not accord with the sustained imagery of the preface. We should not be 
too ready to equate blostman with treowe. A bouquet of flowers is beauti- 
ful and refreshing. But lumber is used to build something. If, for some 
reason, Alfred called his translation of the Soliloquies a bouquet, then he 
is looking at things in a different light than he does in his preface. But if 
the incipits and explicits are a scribal addition, they cannot be taken as 
a continuation of the imagery in the preface. Either Alfred and his help- 
ers or else some later scribe found that the Soliloquies felt like a bouquet 
of flowers. But in the preface Alfred portrayed the scholarly project of 
gathering and preparing a text as like the work of a woodsman. 

With a feeling for this difference in mind, Gatch explains that in this 
preface Alfred has developed “a variant upon a rhetorical topic,” not 
upon the florilegium but rather upon what he calls “feathering one’s nest” 
or “preparing one’s dwelling in the heavenly homeland.” Gatch finds 


ë The explicit to Book 1(41r) reads, “er endiad pa blostman pare forman bocum” 
(here end the flowers of the first books); The incipit to Book 2 (41r) reads , “er onginnó 
seo gaderung pere blostmena bere æftran bec” (here begins the gathering of the flowers 
of the second book); the explicit of Book 2 (51r) reads, “ær endiaó pa blostman bere 
æftran bec” (here end the flowers of the second book). 

7 Alfred Smyth reads the sequence in the opposite way. In King Alfred the Great (Oxford, 
1995) he argues that Asser’s Vita is a late tenth century forgery and suggests that the 
“pseudo-Asser” took the image of gathering flowers from the headings in the Soliloquies 
(p. 538). One would think, though, that if a forger had read so far into Alfred's Soliloquies 
as to see these headings, he would have noticed that this text is not a pastiche of various 
sources. Alfred's blostma do not really make for a florilegium. 
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analogues to this topic in later (that is, tenth century) Old English litera- 
ture, namely in the poem Phoenix and in one of Ælfric’s homilies.? These 
are indeed true analogues. For they point in much the same direction 
that Alfred is taking. But there is also an earlier analogue, one prior to 
Alfred,that stands nearer to Alfred’s own particular imagery and takes 
the line of his bearing more closely. In his Exegetica Genuina the Venerable 
Bede briefly comments on Proverbs 9:1. He presents the verse as read- 
ing sapientia mulier edificabit domum suam. The Vulgate usually reads with 
the perfect tense rather than the future: sapientia aedificavit sibi domum.” 
Bede's use of the imperfect tense allows an important thought to arise, 
namely that the edifice of wisdom is an ongoing construction project 
for those who are still dwelling on earth. Hence he explains in his com- 
ment: Et unaqueque anima fidelis, et Ecclesia per orbem catholica, mansionem sibi 
in patria celesti bonis actibus eedificat.? Each believer's soul (anima fidelis) is 
itself an instance of the sapientia mulier, just as the Church is collectively; 
they are temporal imitations of Sapientia herself. The task of the sapientia 
mulier under this imagery 1s not to keep house but to build a house. She 
is a carpenter. But not only that. She 1s also the woodsman who cuts and 
gathers the wood. So says the next half of the verse in Proverbs: excidit 
columnas septem. 

Bede's use of the term mansionem in his comment on this text distinctly 
recalls Jesus’ words in the gospel of John: in domo Patris mei mansiones mul- 
tae sunt. ? But while Jesus there emphasizes to his disciples that he himself 
goes to prepare a place for them (vado parare vobis locum), Bede's point 
here is that the believer too must undertake to prepare that place for 
himself. Bede's comment also brings into play another figure that Jesus 
used in a parable “the wise man which built his house upon a rock." ? 
It is the wise man, Jesus says, that “heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them." Just so, according to Bede's comment, it is through doing 
good works (bonis actibus) that the anima fidelis constructs her mansion. 


* Gatch, p. 24. Gatch indicates that the passage in /Elfric has not yet been edited. It 
is in an unpublished addition to the Z post Pascha Sermones catholicae. 

° Biblia Sacra Vulgata (Stuttgart, 1983). The apparatus does not make note of any 
variants in the tense of the verb. 

10 PL 91, 980D (And each faithful soul, as well as the Catholic Church throughout 
the world, builds a mansion for itself in the heavenly homeland through good works). 

! She has cut down seven columns. 

12 “In my father's house are many mansions” (John 14:2, KJV). 

5 Matt. 7:24, KJV. 
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It cannot be shown that Alfred actually knew Bede’s comment. There 
is a chance that he learnt of it from one of his scholarly helpers, given 
the importance of Bede to the Carolingian revival and the place that 
Bede himself takes in Alfred's own corpus of translations.'* But even if 
Alfred knew nothing of Bede’s comment, it brings Alfred’s metaphor 
sharply into focus all the same. We suddenly see from the parallel with 
the book of Proverbs, which is a Book of Wisdom, and with the parallel 
to the Wise Man in the Gospel that Alfred is portraying the life of the 
soul that cultivates wisdom. And that makes perfect sense. For wisdom 
is fundamental to Alfred’s scholarly project. It is the principle by which 
he intended to rebuild the welfare of his land. 

Let us take a short tour around Alfred’s earlier works to see how wis- 
dom was his guiding principle, so that we can see more clearly the land 
to which he has brought us in the preface to the Soliloquies. When Alfred 
was beginning his scholarly efforts he called for a renewal of wisdom 
throughout the land. So we see in his earlier and more famous preface 
to his translation of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. Here we meet the public 
articulation of his educational plans.” Alfred instructed his readers, 
who were first and foremost the bishops of southern England, to fol- 
low him in restoring the study of wisdom among the English speakers. 
Taking example from earlier times, he recollected how there used to be 
remarkably wise men (wiotan) amidst the English peoples holding both 
divine and secular office.'? These were happy times (geseliglica tida) for 
all, he says. It was a time in which kings were attentive to the Church's 


^ Alfred's programme of translation and of educational reform grows out of the 
Carolingian revival. It is in some ways imitative of Charlemagne's and Charles the 
Bald's courtly cultivation of scholarship. And it draws directly on that scholarship. Two 
of Alfred's scholars, John the Old Saxon and Grimbald of St. Bertin's, were imports 
from the Carolingians. So too Alfred's translation of Boethius itself testifies to the influ- 
ence of Carolingian scholarship upon him. The Old English translation of Bede's 
Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum was not translated by Alfred himself, but forms part 
of the corpus of translations that he promoted. Like Bishop Weerferth’s translation of 
Gegory’s Dialogues and the anonymous translation of Orosius! Historia the translation of 
Bede's History is generally believed to have been a result of Alfred's request in his preface 
to the Pastoral Care that others share in the work of translating works “most needful for 
all men to know." 

5 King Alfied’s West-Saxon version of Gregory Pastoral Care, ed. H. Sweet. 2 vols. (EETS 
O.S. 45 and 50. 1871; London, 1959). 

15 3.2—3: “me com swide oft on gemynd, hwelce wiotan iu weron giond Angelcynn, 
ægôer ge godcundra hada ge woruldcundra” (...it comes very often to my mind what 
wise men there used to be through the English peoples, both in divine and secular 
office). 
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voice. They were prosperous and met with success in war on account of 
the wisdom with which they ruled. The clergy likewise were zealous to 
learn, to teach, and to serve God in every way." So rich in wisdom were 
the lands of England that foreigners sought instruction here. But now 
all this has changed, Alfred says, and the English must seek abroad to 
find instruction in wisdom." In order to revive wisdom and its benefits 
in England, Alfred enjoins his Episcopal readers to do all that they can 
to establish its study anew: 


And I therefore command you to do what I believe you would want to 
do, to free yourself from worldly affairs as often as you can in order to 
establish the wisdom that God has given you wherever you can establish 
it. Consider what punishments will come upon us because of this world, 
when neither did we ourselves love it (1.e. wisdom) nor did we leave it 
behind for other men. We loved only the name of being Christian and 
very few of the virtues.'? 


Alfred proposes to his bishops that translation is the means with which 
to begin this renewal of wisdom. He laments that the ability to read 
Latin has been largely lost in southern England, and urges that the 
study of Latin should be newly enjoined on those preparing for holy 
orders. But in order to promote the study of wisdom more widely and 
quickly, Alfred's policy was to turn some of its sources into English. He 
bid his bishops to share with him the task of translating “some of those 


17 3,5-1: “& hu ða kyningas de done onwald hæfdon dæs folces on dam dagum Gode 
& his ærendwrecum hyrsumedon; & hie ægôer ge hiora sibbe ge hiora siodo ge hiora 
onweald innanbordes gehioldon, & eac ut hiora edel gerymdon; & hu him ða speow 
ægôer ge mid wige ge mid wisdome; & eac ða godcundan hadas hu giorne hie wæron 
ægôer ge ymb lare ge ymb liornunga, ge ymb ealle ða diowotdomas de hi Gode don 
scolden.” (.. and how the kings who had authority over the people in those days obeyed 
God and his ministers, and preserved peace, morality, and authority at home and also 
enlarged their territory; and how they they prospered both through both war and wis- 
dom; and also the sacred orders how zealous they were both in learning and teaching, 
and in all the services that they owed to God). 

1$ 3.11-12: *& hu man utanbordes wisdom & lare hieder on lond sohte, & hu we 
hie nu sceoldon ute begietan gif we habban sceoldon” (...and how people came from 
foreign lands seeking wisdom and learning; and how we now must acquire them from 
abroad for us to have them). 

19 5.19-25: “& fordon ic de bebiode det ðu do swe ic geliefe det du wille, dat ðu 
de dissa worulddinga to dem geemetige swe du oftost mæge, dat du done wisdom de 
de God sealde ðær der du hiene befestan mage, befæste. Gedenc hwelc witu us da 
becomon for disse worulde, da da we hit nohweder ne selfe ne lufodon, ne eac oðrum 
monnum ne lefdon; done naman ænne we lufodon patte we Cristne weren, ond swide 
feawa ða Ócawas." 
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books that are most necessary for all people to know into the language 
that we can all understand.””° 

Alfred showed the way in this task, by immediately providing his 
bishops with his translation of Gregory's Pastoral Care. This work is of 
enormous practical value. It is directed primarily at bishops, but Alfred 
apparently saw its broader application. It 1s essentially a book of coun- 
sel for those with spiritual authority. And as Alfred showed in his own 
person he did not consider spiritual leadership to be simply in the hands 
of churchmen but also to be the duty of secular leaders as well. Alfred 
offered this translation as a first step in restoring wisdom to his land. 

Alfred also translated Boethius's Consolation of Philosophy. It is gener- 
ally believed that Alfred translated the Boethius before he turned to the 
Soliloquies. The Consolation is far more philosophical and not nearly as 
practical as the Pastoral Care. But Alfred turns it to his purposes quite 
easily and readily. Alfred translated the name of the feminine character 
Philosophia with the masculine name Wisdom.?! This adjustment is very 
significant, not so much because of the change in gender, but rather 
because it greatly extends the reach of the character’s authority. Alfred’s 
personification of Wisdom resembles the Scriptural figure Sapientia 
from Proverbs and Wisdom, the very power that orders Creation. In 
keeping with such a character Alfred gives the prisoner the allegorical 
and universal name of Mod. This term refers to the inner man in Old 
English. In various contexts it can mean heart, mind, temper, spirit, 
courage, and even pride. Here it simply means “Mind,” the appropriate 
interlocutor with Wisdom. 

Alfred’s handling of the discussion turns the Consolation into more 
of a wisdom book, something closer to the Biblical book of Proverbs. 
For it becomes more practical and engaged with earthly concerns. ‘To 
be sure, Alfred’s central character Wisdom does not lose sight of the 
direction of Boethius’s argument. If anything he gives heavier emphasis 
to the text’s hope in eternal life. But with that hope in mind Wisdom is 
concerned also to teach Mod, and the reader, how to live well now in the 
pilgrimage through this present world by means of the right use of the 
goods within the created order. This shift in the discussion becomes very 


20 7.49—50: “Fordy me dyncd betre, gif iow swe Syncd, det we eac sume bec, da de 
niedbedearfosta sien eallum monnum to wiotonne, det we da on det gediode wenden 
de we ealle gecnawan megen.” 

2! A few times, however, he calls the prisoner's friend and teacher by the feminine 
title, Seo Gesceadwisnesse (Reason). 
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evident in Alfred’s approach to the character of Fortuna. He drops her 
altogether from the text. In part her role and her words are subsumed 
into the very character of Wisdom. For instance, at the point in the Latin 
text where Philosophia mimics the voice of Fortuna, Alfred makes Fortuna’s 
words Wisdom’s very own, but with an important shift in the substance 
of the argument. Wealth becomes much more positively affirmed in the 
Old English version than in the Latin text. There Fortuna argues that 
the prisoner has no good cause to blame her and complain of his losses, 
since the goods that he thinks he has lost he never really owned. Wealth 
and social position do not really attach or belong to the human person 
as proper to himself? But when these thoughts come from the mouth 
of Wisdom their former air of dismissive disdain disappears and there 
emerges instead a voice of stern but concerned reproach that cares for 
Mod’s welfare. In fact, Wisdom presents himself as the very source of the 
Mod's earthly well-being: 


I would now like to speak still more with you about worldly riches. Why 
did you blame me earlier saying that it was my fault that you lost them? 
Why do you complain against me, as if you had lost something of your 
own because of me, namely your wealth and honour? But both these 
things came from me beforehand when they were lent to you.# 


Wisdom’s role as the bestower of wealth and honours surely accords with 
the depiction of Sapientia in the book of Proverbs. For Alfred depicts 
Wisdom as going on to say that real or true wealth and honour (elc sop 
wela and sop weorpscipe) are his servants who are always with him doing 
his will."?* Wisdom then offers his own complaint that these servants are 
mishandled and mistreated by men, who in their greed have claimed 
his servants as their own. But, says Wisdom, they have misunderstood 
the real value of things. As with Sapientia in Proverbs and the Book of 
Wisdom, so too in Alfred's text Wisdom himself 1s the primary treasure 
of wealth and honour: “Through greed they have taken my name that 


2 2, prose 2. 

* 17. 3-8: “Ic wolde nu giet det wit ma spræcen emb ða woruldselda. To hwæm 
ætwite bu me er pat pu hi for minum ðingum forlure? Hwi murcnast ðu wid min, swelce 
bu for minum dingum sie dines agnes benumen, egber ge pinra welone ge weorpscipes? 
egber bara be com er from me pa hi be onlende weron.” 

?* 17, 19-20: “Ælc sop wela & sop weorpscipe sindan mine agne beowas, & swa 
hweer ic beo hie biod mid me.” (All true wealth and honour are my own servants and 
wherever I am they are with me.) In Proverbs 8:18 (KJV), Wisdom speaks similarly: 
“Riches and honour are with me; yea durable riches and honour." 
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I rightfully should have. I should rightfully have the name that I am 
wealth and honour.”” 

In handling the prisoner’s complaint, Wisdom goes on to represent 
the voice of another character, Woruldselpa (worldly riches), who takes 
on some of Fortuna’s role and words. Woruldselpa, like Wisdom, under- 
stand their own gracious nature and purpose, so they themselves take 
up the complaint against Mod’s misuse of wealth. And Wisdom joins in 
with their complaint. For as their dispenser and lord he identifies with 
them.”° 


You are now more guilty than we, both because of your unjust desire and 
also because we cannot on account of you fulfill our Creator’s will. For 
he lent us to you for your use and enjoyment according to his command- 
ments, not for satisfying the desire of your unjust greed. Answer us now, 
said Wisdom, just as you want. We are waiting for your answer.” 


Mod eventually answers Wisdom and Woruldselpa by explainnig his needs 
as a king. Here Alfred has adjusted the bearing of the text to address 
his own situation. Under the character of Mod Boethius’s prisoner has 
begun to represent the concerns of the King of Wessex. He explains that 
he has only sought wealth and honours in order to fulfill his appointed 
task as king. We see in his self-defense one of the first adumbrations of 
the feudal estates. He argues that he needs the means to support the 
system of social order that he oversees. He calls kingship a skill which 
he is required to practice. He needs specific material and tools proper 
to this skill. 


O Reason, look, you know that I never found the greed and the grandeur 
of this earthly power at all attractive, nor did I yearn terribly strongly for 


3 17. 31-18. 1: “purh pa gidsunga hi me habbaó benumen mines naman pe ic mid 
rihte habban sceolde. bone naman ic scolde mid rihte habban pet ic were wela & 
weoroscipe.” Cf. Prov. 3:13-16, 4:7, 8:11; but more especially Wisdom 7:8-14, 8:1—5. 

2 Alfred here is not abandoning Boethius's argument but rather anticipating it. In 
Book 4 Lady Philosophy explains to the Prisoner that Fortuna is actually God's hand- 
maiden in the working out of his always good providential purposes. Alfred brings this 
thought forward to a much earlier stage in his text so that he can back away from the 
sentiment of contemptus mundi at this stage in the Latin text, and instead promote the 
beneficent purpose and use of earthly prosperity. Wealth is really seen here in proto- 
feudal terms. It is granted to enable the performance of due and effective service to the 
lord who gave it. 

7 19, 19-25: “Nu pu eart scyldigra bonne we, egber ge for binum agnum unrihtlus- 
tum ge eac forózempe we ne moton for de fulgan ures sceppendes willan; fordamde he 
ure de onlænde efter his bebodum to brucanne, nallas binre unrihtgitsunga gewill to 
fulfremmanne. Andwyrde unc nu, cwed se Wisdom, swa swa bu wille; wit geanbideó 
binre ondswore." 
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this earthly kingdom. But I wanted the tools all the same and the material 
for that work that I was commanded to perform, so that I could steer and 
manage the power that had been entrusted to me without disgrace and in 
a suitable manner. Look, you know that no man can exercise any skill or 
steer and manage any power without tools and material. The material of 
any craft is that without which a man cannot perform (wyrcan, i.e. work) 
that craft. To govern a kingdom a king requires as his material and his 
tools that the stations of his land be fully manned. He must have men of 
prayer, fighting men, and workmen. Look, you know that without these 
tools no king can exercise his skill. By way of material he also needs to 
have the means to provide those tools, those three companies, with their 
sustenance. This is their sustenance: land to dwell in, gifts, weapons, food, 
ale, clothes, and anything that the three companies require. Without 
these things he cannot hold his tools, and without these things he cannot 
perform (wyrcan) any of those things that he is commanded to perform. 
Therefore I wanted the material for managing power, so that my skill and 
my material would not be forgotten and obscured. For the exercise of skill 
and authority soon grows old and becomes ignored if it is without wis- 
dom. And so no one can manage any skill without wisdom. For whatever 
is done through folly cannot be reckoned as a skill. Let me put it briefly; I 
wanted to live worthily as long as I lived, and after my life to leave to those 
who came after me a memory of me in good works.?? 


As in the preface to the Soliloquies, so here the imagery 1s around that of 
building something with the right tools and the right material. Wisdom 
is the source of the skill to use the tools and material well, but, as we saw, 
also of the tools and the material themselves. 


*8 40.12-41.6: “Eala, Gesceadwisnes, hwæt pu wast pet me næfre seo gitsung & seo 
gemagó pisses eorólican anwealdes forwel ne licode, ne ic ealles forswide ne girnde 
pisses eorólican rices, buton tola ic wilnode beah & andweorces to bam weorce pe me 
beboden was to wyrcanne; bet was pet ic unfracodlice & gerisenlice mihte steoran & 
reccan bone anweald be me befæst wees. Hweet, bu wast bet nan mon ne meg nænne 
cræft cyóan ne nenne anweald reccan ne stioran butun tolum & andweorce. pet bid 
ælces cræftes andweorc bet mon bone craft buton wyrcan ne meg. beet bid bonne cyn- 
inges andweorc & his tola mid to ricsianne, bet he hæbbe his lond fullmonnad; he sceal 
habban gebedmen & fyrdmen & weorcmen. Hweet, pu wast patte butan pissan tolan 
nan cyning his cræft ne meg cydan. pet is eac his ondweorc, pet he habban sceal to 
dem tolum pa prim geferscipum biwiste. pet is bonne heora biwist: land to bugianne, & 
gifta, & wæpnu, & mete, & ealo, & clapas, & gehweet bees de pre geferscipas behofiad. Ne 
meg he butan pisum pas tol gehealdan, ne buton pisum tolum nan para þinga wyrcan 
te him beboden is to wyrcenne. Forpy ic wilnode andweorces bone anweald mid to rec- 
cenne, bet mine cr'ftas & anweald ne worden forgitene & forholene. Forpam elc cræft 
& ælc anweald bid wsona forealdood & forsugod, gif he bid buton wisdome; forózem 
ne meg non mon nenne cræft bringan buton wisdome; fordembe swa hwæt swa purh 
dysig gedon bid, [n]e meg hit mon næfre cræfte gerecan. pet is no hradost to secganne, 
bat ic wilnode weorófullice to libbanne pa hwile pe ic lifde, & after minum life pem 
monnum to læfanne be efter me weren min gemyndig on godum weorcum.” 
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The aphorism with which Alfred ends this apologia expresses a very 
similar sentiment as that with which he ends his preface to the Soliloquies: 
“May he who created both and rules both grant me to be suitable for 
both, to be useful here and especially to come there.” In each text he 
states his desire to do some good during his lifetime, a good that will 
have enduring effect. The enduring effects that he hopes for may sound 
different in the two texts: in the Boethius a good memory among his peo- 
ple and in the Soliloquies the attainment of heaven. But really they are 
the two sides of the same coin. In his preface to the Boethius Alfred sum- 
marizes and remembers the good works that Boethius did in his lifetime. 
According to Alfred’s understanding those good works led Boethius to 
Christian martyrdom and a heavenly reward.” Indeed, Alfred’s Boethius, 
just as the Consolation, really is a movement into the hope of heavenly 
beatitude. The hope that he expresses for a “memory in good works” 
forms part of the development of that thought. 

Alfred indeed desired his works to be lasting. His kingdom had tee- 
tered on the brink of ruin, but he drew it back. Henceforth his whole 
royal task would be that of restoring his nation to stability after the ruin- 
ous depradations of the Vikings. The most immediate work, of course, 
entailed the rebuilding the very physical fabric of the nation. ‘The Welsh 
bishop Asser notes in his Vita of Alfred, admiringly of course, how the 
king treated London after he had recaptured it from Danish control and 
restored it to Mercian lordship in 886: “Eodem anno Ælfred, Angul- 
saxonum rex, post incendia urbium stragesque populorum, Lundon- 
iam civitatem honorifice restauravit et habitabilem fecit.”* But Alfred 
did not stop at simply rebuilding what had been destroyed. By Asser's 
account he was naturally and eagerly disposed to building and design- 
ing. His panegyric on Alfred's works breaks out into a very long list. 


Quid loquar de frequentibus contra paganos expeditionibus et bellis et 
incessabilibus regni gubernaculis? .. . De civitatibus et urbibus renovandis 
et aliis, ubi numquam ante fuerant construendis? De aedificiis aureis et 
argentis incomparabihter, illo edocente, fabricas? De aulis et cambris 
regalibus, lapideis et ligneis suo iusso mirabiliter constructis. De villis 


? [n the early Middle Ages Boethius was also known as St. Severinus and remem- 
bered as a martyr for his defense of Christian orthodoxy. 

99 Asser's Life of King Alfred, ed. William Henry Stevenson (Oxford, 1904) 83, pp. 1-3: 
“In the same year, Alfred, King of the Anglo-Saxons, after all the conflagrations of 
towns and slaughterings of peoples honorably restored the city of London and made it 
habitable again." 
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regalibus lapideis antiqua positione motatis et in decentioribus locis regali 
imperio decentissime constructis??! 


Asser further described how Alfred founded and had constructed a 
monastery at Athelney? and a convent at Shaftesbury.” He devised for 
himself a system for the management of his revenues?! and also a sys- 
tem of rotating courtly service.” The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells how he 
likewise devised the rotation of troops, such that half the soldiery would 
be in the field and half at home to tend their farms.* The Chronicle 
further tells how late in his reign Alfred designed and had built some 
especially large ships in the galley style to intercept and ward off invad- 
ing forces of Vikings.” Alfred also began the system of fortifications that 
was detailed in the Burghal Hidage for the effective defense of the coun- 
tryside against attack.” Moreover, he designed things on smaller scale, 
such as a candle that would burn at such a rate as to tell the hours of 
the night for the sake of regularity in the keeping the divine offices. And 
then when that candle proved susceptible to drafts, he designed a lamp 
for it so that it would not gutter on windy nights and burn too fast.?? 
All of these works can be understood within the framework of the 
preface to the Pastoral Care. Alfred's proper purpose is to restore things 
to a stable and lasting footing. His disposition to build and design things 
is properly royal, as he seems to have well understood. For it is by 


3! Ibid., 91.12-14, 19-25: “What should I say of his constant attacks upon and 
wars against the heathen, and of his unceasing efforts in the governance of the 
kingdom?...What of his restoring of cities and towns and of his constructing of other 
towns where there never had been any before? What of the gold and silver treasures 
that were matchlessly fabricated under his direction? What of the royal courts and halls 
wondrously built in stone and wood at his bidding? What of the royal manors, also of 
stone, that were moved from their ancient setting by royal decree and built anew in more 
seemly locations and in the most seemly fashion." 

% Ibid., 92. 

° Thid., 98. 

** Ibid., 99-102. 

5 Thid., 100. 

36 Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, ed. Charles Plummer (Oxford, 1892). See the 
annal for the year 894. (The chronology of the chronicle is at this point askew; the year 
1s adjusted in translations of the Chronicle to the year 893). 

37 Ibid. annal 897 (for 896). 

% The system of burghal defences became fully developed under Alfred's son 
Edward. But it evidently began with Alfred. The Burghal Hidage, a document from 
Edward’s reign, details a system of fortifications and how they are to be manned and 
with what land provisions they are maintained. The burgs are apparently what Asser 
refers to when he mentions Alfred's construction of new towns. 


3 Thid., pp. 103-104. 
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Wisdom that kings reign, and Wisdom is herself a builder and designer.“ 
The whole practice of ruling and nation building is itself properly exer- 
cised through Wisdom. And it is through the use of Wisdom that Alfred 
hopes that his works will have a lasting effect. 

We should now be better oriented to find our way through Alfred’s 
preface to the Soliloquies. His image of building a dwelling refers to the 
cultivation of a life of wisdom. He is building a spiritual dwelling in 
an interior space. The image of one’s interior space as a dwelling is 
a commonplace within the Christian tradition. We see it in the New 
‘Testament, such as in the aforementioned “wise man, which built his 
house on the rock.” St. Paul depicts the Christian as the temple of God’s 
presence.*! And Christ's words in Revelation 3:20 depict the Christian 
as a house at whose door he knocks and invites himself in to dine. We 
see it also in Augustine’s imagery in the Confessions, such as the narrow 
and ruined house of his soul into which he invites God to come and 
enlarge and restore it.” And at the outset of Alfred's translation of the 
Consolation we see Wisdom coming into Mod s inner man: “ba com þær 
gan in to me heofencund Wisdom." 

The metaphor of the interior dwelling is not all that we have to deal 
with here. Alfred extends the image out into the surrounding forest. But 
what 1s this forest from which he gathers lumber to build his mansion 


4 Prov. 8 is famous for its description of Wisdom as the great artificer who attended 


God when he made the world, and who inheres in its form (vv. 22-31). But a little earlier 
in that same chapter Wisdom also identifies herself as the very principle of royal author- 
ity: "By me kings reign, and princes decree justice. By me princes rule, even all the 
judges of the earth" (vv. 15-16). The same relation holds in the Book of Wisdom, which 
directs its counsel specifically to rulers and kings (1.1, 6.1—2) and openly says again that 
wisdom is the basis of power: “Therefore the desire of wisdom bringeth to a kingdom. If 
your delight be then in thrones and sceptres, O ye kings of the people, honour wisdom, 
that ye may reign forevermore” (6:20—21). In much the same sequence as Proverbs, the 
Book of Wisdom goes on to describe Wisdom as the great artificer: “Wisdom reacheth 
from one end to another mightily: and sweetly doth she order all things... For she is 
privy to the mysteries of God, and a lover of his works. If riches be a possession to be 
desired in this life; what 1s richer than wisdom that worketh all things? And if prudence 
work; who of all that are 1s a more cunning workman than she?" (8:1, 4—6) 

# In I Cor. 3:16-17 St. Paul expresses the idea that Christians collectively are the 
temple: ^Know ye not that ye are the temple of God and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you? If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy; for the temple of 
God is Holy which temple ye are." Later, however, he goes on to say that each of our 
very bodies is the temple of the Holy Ghost (6:19). 

? 1.3.6. 

5 Charles W. Sedgefield, King Alfred’s Old English Version of Boethius (Oxford, 1899), 
pp. 8, 16. 
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of Wisdom? Is it indeed the “forest of patrology,” as the scholarly con- 
sensus holds? There can be no doubt that this forest includes patristic 
lumber. Alfred names Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory as he develops 
this metaphor. But are such writers the whole forest? There is one con- 
temporary analogue that would seem to confirm this idea. Hrabanus 
Maurus, in his collection of comments on Proverbs, written some thirty 
years or so before Alfred’s reign, explains that the seven columns sup- 
porting Wisdom’s house are the “doctors of the Holy Church, as filled 
with the sevenfold Spirit." But Hrabanus’s comment applies strictly 
to the house of Wisdom understood as the Church. Alfred’s imagery 
more particularly describes the anima fidelis as engaged in wise and good 
works. Hrabanus’s comment does not quite accord with the bearing of 
Alfred’s imagery. 

If we consider another contemporary continental scholar in Alfred’s 
time we do indeed see explicitly described a larger and more compre- 
hensive spiritual forest than the “forest of patrology.” In Book 4 of his 
Periphyseon John Scotus Eriugena interprets the Genesis account of the 
fall of man and considers at some length the two different trees of para- 
dise, nav (omne lignum, every tree) and yvootov (lignum scientiae, the tree 
of knowledge). On the allegorical reading that paradise refers to human 
nature, he explains the two trees as internal and external sensus (percep- 
tion, awareness, or understanding). 


In his igitur duobus sensibus, ueluti in quibusdam duobus locis medii 
humanae naturae paradisi, duo illa intelligibilia ligna, ITAN uidelicet et 
FNOCTON, intelliguntur: TAN quidem in interiori sensu, INOCTON 


uero in exteriori. ^ 


John identifies the tree nav that resides in the interior sense with the 
Word and Wisdom of God. It 1s the divine presence inscribed within 
human nature. It is planted in human nature in two different ways, first 
as its creator and sustainer, working out the purpose and destiny of that 
humanity, second as its redeemer, joining with the very substance of 
humanity through the incarnation. 


^ Expositio in Proverbia Salomonis, PL 107, 710B (certe sapientiae domus Ecclesia 
Christi est, columnae autem doctores sancte Ecclesie eptiformi Spiritu pleni autem). 

5 lohannis Scotti seu Eriugenae Periphyseon: Liber Quartus, ed. E. Jeauneau, CCCM 164 
(Turnholt, 2000), 3605-09 (825D-826A), p. 120: “And so those two intelligible trees, 
nav and yvoozov, are to be understood to be in these two modes of awareness, as it were 
in some two places in the middle of the paradise of human nature. mov is in the interior 
awareness, but yvwotov in the exterior.” 
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Et est IAN EIAON (hoc est ‘omne’ lignum) uerbum et sapientia patris, 
dominus noster Iesus Christus, qui est omne lignum fructiferum, in medio 
humanae naturae paradisi plantatum, duplici uidelicet modo. Primo 
quidem secundum suam diuinitatem, qua nostram naturam et creat, et 
continet, et nutrit, et uiuificat, et illuminat, et deificat, et mouet, et esse 
facit: “In ipso enim uiuimus, et mouemur et sumus". Secundo uero, quo 
nostram naturam, ut saluaret eam et in statum pristinum reuocaret, in 
unitatem substantiae sibi adjunxit, ut in duabus naturis subsisteret, diuina 
uidelicet atque humana.*® 


John’s understanding of the tree nav is not monolithic but is mystically 
manifold. For he identifies it also with the tree of life, which is a more 
typical symbol of Christ. The Christology is again explicit, for not only 
does he say, “‘omne’ lignum (quod etiam lignum uitae uocatur),"* but 
also “dei uerbum (quod est lignum vitae)." ^ Moreover, he understands 
that the tree nav is not only one in its divine simplicity, but also multiple 
in its operation in human nature. It is a forest. 


Potest nanque intelligi ‘omne lignum’ plurima ligna mulierem dixisse. 
‘Omne’ siquidem non de aliquo singulari, sed quodam in se ipso mul- 
üplici dicitur. Omnis enim homo multiplex humanae naturae numerus, 
et iterum ipse multiplex numerus, quoniam unius naturae particeps est, 
unus homo solet appellari. Quid ergo mirum si ‘omne lignum' plurima 
ligna dicatur? Dei nanque uerbum, quod est ‘omne lignum’ (hoc est omne 
bonum) et unum est et in se ipso multiplex, et ex quo omne bonum (hoc 
est omnis uirtus et sapientia et essentia) in humana natura fructificat. 
Omnes igitur rationabiles motus rationalis naturae, quibus homo uti con- 
cessus est et iussus, quoniam ex communi omnium bono (diuina uidelicet 
sapientia) in humana natura (quae est dei plantatio et paradisus) pullulant, 
ueluti quaedam ligna plurima atque fructifera appellata sunt. Quae uideh- 
cet ligna in ipso, in quo omnia bona unum sunt, subsistunt. Vnum itaque 
lignum (quod est ITAN) plurima ligna, quoniam in ipso omnia bona sunt, 
pulchre a muliere, adhuc non decepta ac uirtutum sibi insitarum naturali- 
ter conscia, est uocatum.? 


46 PPTV, 3482-92 (823B-C), p. 116: “And nav viov, that is “every tree” of paradise, 
1s the Word and Wisdom of the Father, our Lord Jesus Christ, who is every tree bearing 
fruit, planted in the middle of the paradise of human nature, in two specific ways. First, 
he is planted according to his divinity by which he creates, upholds, sustains, enlivens, 
illuminates, deifies, and moves our nature, and makes it exist: “In him we live and move 
and have our being." Second, in order to save our nature and to recall it to its pristine 
state, he joins our nature to himself in a unity of substance so that he subsists in two 
natures, both divine and human." 

*" PP IV, 3535 (824 C), p. 118: “every tree, which is also called the tree of life.” 

*5 PP TV, 5551-52 (982 A), p. 170: “the Word of God, which is the tree of life.” 

+ PP IV, 3806-25 (830A-B), p. 126: “For when the woman said many trees, every 
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Alfred’s imagery is nowhere near so involved as John's, nor is his thought 
so learned. We might say though that Alfred is more elusive and poetic, 
and not so analytic, in the way that he depicts the forest. Even so, John’s 
discussion opens up our view on Alfred’s preface. It helps us to see and 
understand Alfred’s depiction of the forest as a vast spiritual landscape, 
the domain of Wisdom within the human soul.” 

For let us recall that Wisdom is herself a “tree of life” for those who 
take and keep her?! Alfred has indeed led us into the Forest of Wisdom 
and, like Solomon in Proverbs, urged us to take and keep all that we 
can. On such a reading we would have to understand that Wisdom is 
here dispersed amongst a great variety of trees, just as in John’s Periphy- 
seon, the Tree of Life, the Word and Wisdom of God, is manifold in 
plurality. Even so, I think we have to understand that Alfred’s trees are 
more concrete than John’s. If, as seems incontestable, Alfred is using this 
metaphor to depict his scholarly activities, then these trees must repre- 
sent the wisdom to be found in books. Alfred pursued Wisdom along 
scholarly paths in the writings of the wise. Indeed, as we saw, he found 
Wisdom himself ready to hand in Boethius’s Consolation. And as we also 
saw, when Alfred called on his Bishops to assist him in restoring Wisdom 
to the land, he urged a programme of scholarship. And while patristic 
texts were the most relevant and the most helpful to that programme, 
Alfred certainly did not limit his scholarly endeavours to them alone. In 


tree can be understood. The term ‘every’ is not said of a singular thing but of something 
that is multiple in itself. “Every man’ is a multiple number of human nature; moreover, 
this multiple number should be called ‘one man’ because it participates in one nature. Is 
it strange, then, if ‘every tree’ is called many trees? For the Word of God, which is every 
tree, that is every good, is both one and multiple in itself, and through it every good, that 
is every virtue and wisdom and essence, bears fruit in human nature. All the rational 
motions in a rational nature that man is granted and bidden to use, because they come 
from the common good of all things (namely divine wisdom in human nature which is 
God's plantation and paradise), grow and increase like a great many trees and are called 
fruit-bearing. And these trees subsist in him in whom all good things are one. And so 
the woman, when not yet deceived and still aware of the virtues naturally implanted in 
her, beautifully called the one tree, which is nav, many trees, because in it are all good 
things.” 
5 In a countervailing image Augustine also sometimes thinks of his spiritual condi- 
tion in terms of a spacious country, where the forest of Wisdom is not in view. He calls 
himself, for instance, a regio egestatis (Confessions 2.10.18). And in a famous passage in Con- 
Jessions VII he explains that he was urged by the Platonic books to take God as his guide 
and enter into the innermost citadel of his self, but that he found there that he was far 
from God in regione dissimilitudinis (7.10.16). 

51 Prov. 3:16: “She [Wisdom] is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her: and 
happy is every one that retaineth her” The Vulgate reads: “lignum vitae est his qui 
adprehenderint eam et qui tenuerit eam beatus.” 
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the Prologue to his Law Code he translated excerpts of Scripture and 
made reference to the councils and synods of the Church.” He again 
went directly to Scripture in his translation of the First Fifty Psalms. Nor 
should we forget Asser’s depiction of Alfred’s great fondness for Old 
English poetry, much of which cultivated wisdom and religious devo- 
tion. The scholarly consensus would seem not to have seen the whole 
forest for the magnificent patristic trees that tower near at hand. 

If we look closely at Alfred’s forest we might glimpse, for instance, 
the Old English poem The Dream of the Rood. This poem is about 
the Holy Cross, with which the Tree of Life was often identified by 
commentators.” We know that it is an old poem even for the Anglo- 
Saxons, and an important one; portions of it are found carved in runic 
characters on the Ruthwell Cross. This stone cross, like most others of 
its kind, was decorated with vine scrolls in relief sculpture. Amidst 
the foliage on the Ruthwell Cross birds shelter and beasts feed on its 
fruit. The imagery suggests an allegorical understanding, especially as 
it interacts with the excerpts of the poem that surrounds it. D.W. Rob- 
ertson Jr. explains that the “foliage is made up of the unfading leaves of 
the Tree of Life, and the birds and beasts are those who in the shelter of 
the Word of God eat the fruit of eternal life.” ? The poem as a whole, 
as recorded in the Vercelli Book,” concerns this very life that the Cross 
offers the believer. It depicts a dream vision in which the dreamer sees 
the Cross, brightly shining and arching high in the sky over the earth, 


% This prologue offers instruction in basic Christian jurisprudence to the magistrates 
under Alfred’s rule. Its central point is that Christian nations use mercy in their execu- 
tion of their laws. It begins with a translation of the source of law, Exodus 20-23. It 
then quotes Christ’s statement in the Sermon on the Mount that he had come not to 
destroy the Law but to fulfill it with mercy. It adds the Apostles’ letter to the Gentile 
Christians in Acts 15. It concludes with a summary of the instruction of the Church 
in its councils and synods to nations that exact compensation rather than punishment 
as much as possible, excepting cases of treason to one’s lord. For a discussion of this 
Prologue see Michael Treschow, “The Prologue to Alfred’s Law Code: Instruction in the 
Spirit of Mercy" Florilegium 13 (1994), 79-110. 

5 Cf D.W. Robertson Jr, “The Doctine of Charity in Mediaeval Literary Gardens: 
A Topical Approach Through Symbolism and Allegory,” An Anthology of Beowulf Crti- 
cism, ed. Lewis E. Nicholson (Freeport, N.Y., 1972), pp. 168-69. 

5 The Ruthwell Cross is generally dated to the eighth century, though some assign 
it to the seventh century and some to the mid-ninth. There were many such crosses 
erected in Northern England and Central England during the eighth century; cf. Sir 
Frank Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 3rd ed. (Oxford, 1971) pp. 150-151. 

°° Robertson, p. 173. 

5 Vercelli, Cathedral Library, MS 117. This is an Old English manuscript, that 
somehow ended up in Italy, containing several poems with Christian themes. 
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adorned with gold and jewels, and adored by men and angels. The 
Cross tells the dreamer how it came to be as it is now: hewn down at the 
edge of the forest, made into a gallows, made to share Christ’s suffer- 
ings in his heroic passion, cast into a pit, but later sought and found by 
the Lord’s servants and friends, who took it up and adorned it with gold 
and silver and jewels.” The dreamer learns from the Cross that it will 
protect all who bear it within their breast at the final judgment. 


There need no one then be fearful 

If earlier he bears in his breast the best beacon of all. 
Only through the Rood along earth’s ways 

Must every soul seek the kingdom 

If she wants to dwell with the Wielder of all.°® 


“Beacon” (beacen) here means symbol, banner, or standard. It is a beam 
of wood taken up and borne spiritually within; it signifies the direction 
of one's bearing in this world. Like Alfred's timbered house of Wisdom 
it looks to eternal blessedness. 

And just as the Cross is taken up spiritually and inwardly, just so is 
Wisdom sought, gathered, and worked into a dwelling. The physical 
books themselves and the poetic records and recitations are not them- 
selves the forest. They are as doors and windows into this mental space. 
Once within this space one finds oneself a woodsman and a carpen- 
ter. And so, as Alfred explains, one needs the tools both to harvest the 
lumber and to build with it. The forest itself provides the material for 
making these tools. The tools are associated with skills, as we see in his 
phrasing: “for each of the tools that I knew how to work with" (to elcum 
para tola pe ıc mid wircan cue). It is a nice refinement on this extended met- 
aphor. To get Wisdom one must first know how to get it. And this very 
“know-how” also comes from Wisdom. Alfred means, of course, the 
tools of scholarship. When he began his educational reform he gath- 
ered scholars from Mercia and from abroad. They offered him instruc- 
tion in Latin and assisted him in his translations, no doubt sharpening 
his understanding of history, theology, and philosophy. The very act 
and means of going out and getting Wisdom is itself from Wisdom. As 


57 Lines 75-77: “...me þær dryhtnes begnas, / Freondas gefrunon, / Ond gyredon 
me golde ond seolfre.” 

% Lines 117-122: “Ne pearf ðær bonne ænig anforht wesan / be him ær in breostum 
bereó beacna selest, / Ac durh ða rode sceal rice gesecan / Of eorówege æghwylc sawl, 
/ Seo be mid wealdende wunian benceô.” 
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Proverbs says, the beginning of Wisdom is “get Wisdom and in all thy 
getting get understanding.”*” 

With such tools at hand one then goes out gathering and loading 
one’s wagons with as much as they will hold. The limits of the indi- 
vidual human mind are indicated here. Alfred’s desire to clear-cut the 
whole forest if he could manage it all may sound alarming in these 
ecological days. But it is a “devout greed” and not at all destructive. His 
forest is wondrously perpetual; it is spiritual and indestructible. All the 
timber that is harvested yet remains standing for the next lumberjack 
who comes along to load his wagons. Wisdom is the ultimate renew- 
able resource. And yet Alfred prudently only gathers what he knows 
how to work with, that is, what his skill can manage. And he gathers the 
best and most beautiful that that he can find: Gaderode me... to elcum para 
wéorca pe 1c wyrcan cude ba whtegostan treowo be pam dele de ıc aberan methte.© Tt 
is a vast project that he has in mind, not just for himself but for anyone 
who is able and has the wains, that is the capacity. He bids us build a 
whole manor and to make it beautiful ( fegerne tun) with lovely walls of 
wattle (windan manigne smerne wah) in many splendid buildings (manig 
enlic hus)?! 

The manor must be made beautiful for two reasons. First, it must be 
so because of the beauty of the wood from which it came. Alfred has 
gathered the most beautiful trees that he can find. The manor is worked 
from their fairness and worked so as to show their fairness. There is, in 
fact, a correlation between the forest's beauty and the craftsman's work: 
Ac se pe me lerde, bam se wudu leode....°° The one who teaches him his 
woodcraft is the one whom the wood pleases. This teacher is, of course, 
the Lord God himself; for it is this teacher and Lord of the forest who 
promises an eternal home through the writings of the Church Fathers, 
those loftiest trees of the forest.’ The wood pleases him because he is its 
maker and Lord, just as in the biblical creation account he was pleased 
with his whole work of creation. What he teaches his vassal accords with 
his own pleasure in the forest, his own artistry. Alfred indicates here 


5 Prov. 4:7: "Principium sapientiae posside sapientiam et in omni possessione tua 
adquire prudentiam." 

99 Ir 1-7. 

9! Ir 15-18. 

9 Iv 3-4. 

55 Iv 8-11. 
Another moment of thought from Augustine's early works from Cassiciacum 
arises here. In the De Magistro, Augustine explains that the only real teacher is Christ 
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that what skill he has comes from the Lord and is a participation in the 
divine skill. So we hear a little more explicitly in the opening sequence 
of the translation of the Soltoquies as Alfred renders Augustine’s invo- 
cational prayer: “I pray to thee Lord, thou who art the highest Wis- 
dom, and through thee are wise all those who are wise." Hence as the 
craftsman's art comes from the Lord, so it likewise pleases the Lord. It 
too expresses the beauty of the forest. 

The second reason that the manor must be beautiful is its purpose. It 
stands as a place of refreshment and leisure. It is proleptic of paradise. 
Alfred depicts it as a place one can dwell “pleasantly and peacefully 
both in winter and summer" (& per murge € sofle md mage oneardian ægðer 
ge wintras ge sumeras).® To be able so to dwell is God's gift, just as much 
as 1s eternal life. Alfred says wistfully, even as he enjoins his readers to 
take their ease in their own manors, that he himself has not been able 
to dwell thus in the manor that he has been preparing (swa ic nu ne gyt 
ne dyde).°’ It is not the first time that Alfred has expressed his longing 
to find some strength and refreshment through scholarship, which so 
much elude him amidst his earthly tasks. We see a similar sentiment 
in an earlier preface that he wrote for Bishop Weerferth’s translation of 
Gregory's Dialogues. 


I, Alfred, honoured with the glory of kingship by the gift of Christ have 
become clearly aware and have often heard in the words of the Holy 
Scriptures that those of us who have been granted such great honour in 
worldly affairs have the greatest need frequently to ease our minds amidst 
these earthly concerns and turn them to divine and spiritual instruction. 
And so I have desired and requested of my faithful friends that they com- 
pose for me from God's books about the virtues and miracles of the saints 
the teaching that follows in order that I, strengthened in my mind by 
their admonitions and their love, might frequently reflect upon heavenly 
things.” 


who inscribes his wisdom and knowledge in the soul of man. John’s image regarding the 
tree of life and the tree of knowledge is a development of Augustine’s thinking. 

9 5r 10-12: “Ic pe bydde drihten, du pe / æart se hehstan wysdon, & purh pe sint / 
wyse æalle ba be wyse sint.” Alfred simplifies Augustine’s words but preserves the idea 
of participation: “Deus sapientia, in quo et a quo et per quem sapiunt, quae sapiunt 
omnia.” (I, 3; PL 32 870C). 

Tv 1-2. 

7 Tv 8. 

8 “Ic ÆLFRED geofundum Criste mid cynehades mærnysse geweordod, habbe 
gearolice ongyten 7 burh haligra boca gesegene oft gehyred, bætte us pam pe God 
swa micle heanesse worldgepingóa forgifen hafad, is seo mæste dearf, bet we hwilon 
ure mod betwix bas eorblican ymbhigdo geleodigan 7 gebigen to dam godcundan 7 
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And even though by the time he has come to translate the Soliloquies he 
has not found the refreshment that he has longed for, he is still hopeful 
that God can and will grant it to him. That inner teacher, that Lord 
of the forest, can provide for him to dwell more pleasantly than he has 
done, not only now in his pilgrimage, but also in that eternal home that 
he has promised through the fathers. The manor that he has built in 
this life is in fact a house of pilgrimage. It is a house of promise. He 
sojourns there in hope of the eternal home. As he dwells in the manor 
he 1s also at the same time, wondrous to say, making his way forward. 
Such dwelling is itself a pilgrimage. God is at work in the dweller to 
bring him to the heavenly home. As he makes him dwell in the forest 
pleasantly, he at once gives him a bearable journey. Home leads on to 
home. For God is enlightening the dweller's eyes, so that *he can under- 
stand the right way to that eternal home and to that eternal reward and 
to that eternal rest that is promised us through the holy fathers.””° 
Alfred develops his imagery even further in the last section of his 
prologue. This is the most picturesque moment of all. In a few words 
he has brought a whole landscape into view. He now depicts his manor 
under terms from his own culture. He has built it on a leasehold (lene), 
and now dwells there in the hope of receiving bookland (bocland). Lease- 
hold means, of course, a temporary possession. In Anglo-Saxon culture 
a lord usually granted it to his follower for life. But on the lessee’s death 
it would revert to the lord's possession. The rent of the land was gener- 
ally paid for with produce from the land. Such land was further subject 
to a kind of tax, the royal dues or the king's farm, monies or produce 
paid to the crown on traditional holdings. Bookland was an innovation 
that developed as a result of conversion to Christianity. It arose as a 
means to alienate land from family holdings so that it could be gifted 
to the church. Such a transaction involved the special proof of a title 
deed, called a boc on account of its being a written document. Bookland 
was a permanent gift. It was also freed from the encumbrance of the 
king's farm in order that the benefit of the land would revert wholly 
to the endowed community. Bookland, however, also became a means 


gastlican rihte. 7 forpan ic sohte 7 wilnade to minum getreowum freondum, pet hi me 
of Godes bocum be haligra manna beawum 7 wundrum awriten pas afterfylgendan 
lare bet ic burh pa mynegunge 7 lufe gescyrped on minum mode betwih bas eorólican 
gedrefednesse hwilum gehicge ba heofonlican.” 

9 Iv 3-11. 

70 Iv15-2rl. 
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by which a lord, usually a king, could reward a thane. In such a case 
an individual received land as an outright and permanent possession, 
again not subject to the king’s farm. Furthermore, an individual’s book- 
land was not subject to traditional rules of inheritance but could be 
bequeathed as the holder pleased.”! 

Alfred’s leasehold in the Forest of Wisdom represents the temporal 
cultivation of wisdom. Since it opens the way to the eternal home of 
promise, it is no wonder, he says, that someone would gather such mate- 
rial and build with it.” But this temporary dwelling is a great good in 
itself} a long moment of beauty and wealth. His lord—the lord of the 
forest, the lord of the soul—has granted him the land for this dwelling 
and helped him in its construction. The soul itself, this vast interior space 
with its wondrous capacity for wisdom, is God’s provision. And so too is 
God's presence as the soul’s teacher and helper. Alfred suddenly offers a 
remarkable insight at this point. The cultivation of Wisdom affords lei- 
sure and refreshment. If he can get to this place, if he can retreat from 
his worldly tasks, he can find rest here, not the rest of inactivity but the 
rest of recreation. It is a nobleman’s image of recreation that he depicts. 
Alfred was an avid hunter, at least according to Asser: 


In omni venatoria arte industrius venator incessabiliter laborat non in 
vanum; nam incomparabilis omnibus peritia et felicitate in illa arte, sicut 
et in ceteris omnibus Dei donis, fuit, sicut et nos saepissime vidimus.” 


The monastic ideal saw the garden as the recollection of paradise and 
the place of rest and recreation. Alfred portrays such rest in hunting 
and fishing." But even though restful, the landed thane in Alfred’s 
interior manor is still a husbandman. He “tills” (tan) the lene that is 
entrusted to him.” He provides for himself there in all sorts of ways 
of ways, both by sea and by land. A manor, a tun,? typically held both 


7! Cf Dorothy Whitelock, The Beginnings of English Society, 2nd ed. (Harmondsworth, 
1954), pp. 153-4. 

? Dr 2-4. 

7? 22. 15-19: “He was well practiced in all branches of hunting, and constantly 
applied himself-and not in vain; for he was incomparably skilled and successful above 
all others in this art, just as he was in every other gift of God, as we also have often 
witnessed." Asser mentions Alfred's devotion to hunting several other times and relates 
how he taught its skills to his children (73. 19; 76. 4). 

7t “baron gerestan & huntigan & fughan & fiscian” (2r 8-9). The activities that follow 
the verb gerestan expand upon the thought of resting. 

5 2r 10. 

76 ]r18. 
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fields and woodland, from which the workers would exact necessaries 
through farming, forestry, and hunting. Some, as does Alfred’s here, 
include waters for fishing. 

Such hunting and fishing metaphorically refer to the pursuit of sus- 
tenance in the Forest of Wisdom and its waters. This intellectual and 
spiritual sustenance benefits not only oneself but also other servants of 
one’s Lord. We see this essential point in Alfred’s concluding sentence. 
He wants to be useful here. We should understand his idea of usefulness 
roughly in terms of Augustine’s discussion of the verb wtor in Book I of 
De Doctrina Christiana.” Such really is the usefulness that he required of 
his bishops in the Preface to the Pastoral Care; if they love wisdom, and 
that not in name only, then they surely will provide all the wisdom that 
they can to their fellow Christians here in their own nation. Such labour 
to provide for oneself and others is not labourious but restful. ‘This is 
a point made so wonderfully clear by Josef Pieper throughout his little 
treatise Leisure: The Basis of Culture, where he explains that scholarship 
must be based in the leisurely, that is the restful and nourishing, wor- 
ship of God. Then it can offer substance and sustenance to the society 
around it.” 

So we do not have here a bucolic or Arcadian setting; it is certainly 
not Curtius's ideal landscape.” We are, in effect, on a farm. Nonethe- 
less, the imagery still evokes Adam’s tending the garden in paradise, 
even though hunting and fishing were not quite in Adam’s line. Alfred 
has evoked a rich land in which to labour is refreshing. The tenant has 
discovered that his Lord’s service is easy and light. For his Lord, his 
generous provider (weliga gidfola), assists him in his labours, helping him 
to earn bocland.* Just as the Lord walked with Adam in paradise, so here 
the Lord is at hand, and to help in the work at that. We can hear a note 
of delight in Alfred’s voice that he has such a kindly Lord. He not only 
provides the lene and helps with the work, but he holds out the promise 
that he can earn bocland, a permanent possession, an ace yrfe.?' 


7 Augustine, in explaining the double rule of charity, says that God alone can be 
legitimately enjoyed ( fructus) All other soundly disposed love effects the utility (usus) of 
referring or directing others to God. Love of one’s neighbour and oneself is to be utili- 
tarian in this way. It leads to the service and enjoyment of God. 

78 Leisure: The Basis of Culture, trans. Gerald Malsbary (South Bend, Indiana, 1998). 

Ernst Robert Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans Willard R. 
Trask (New York, 1952), pp. 183-202. 

80 2r 12-18. 

8! As we saw above, Bede likewise regarded good works as a sort of meritorious 
preparation for one's eternal heavenly home. This need not be regarded as Pelagianism 
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Alfred’s imagination also compares nicely with Tolkien's. The Manor 
in the Forest of Wisdom has some of the same effect as the Last Homely 
House at Rivendell. It feels even more like Niggle's Parish in “Leaf 
by Niggle.” The great Anglo-Saxon King and the great Old English 
scholar had a similar thought to express under similar imagery. Riv- 
endell, Elrond’s Half-elven’s great manor, was a refuge and safe haven. 
Bilbo, having stopped off there during his adventures in the Hobbit, 
returned in his old age (after he had given the Ring to Frodo) to live out 
the rest of his long and wearied life. It was the only place where he could 
find peace after bearing the Ring for so many years. Frodo too joins him 
there for a short time after facing the terrors of the Black Riders, and 
finds healing and rest: 


Frodo was now safe in the Last Homely House, east of the Sea. That 
house was, as Bilbo had long ago reported, “a perfect house, whether you 
like food or sleep or story telling or singing, or just sitting and thinking 
best, or a pleasant mixture of them all. Merely to be there was a cure for 
weariness, fear, and sadness.? 


Bilbo lingered there many years, writing and researching, reflecting and, 
of course, dozing. However, in the end, not even Rivendell was suf 
ficient for the weariness and agitation of Frodo and Bilbo. They joined 
the elves to take ship with Cirdan across to the Western Isles. “And 
now I think I am ready to go on another journey. Are you coming?,” 
Bilbo ask Frodo.”® The point is simply that no temporal dwelling, no 
matter how paradisical, answers to the ultimate needs of our spirits. 
Tolkien makes this point even more forcefully in his short story “Leaf 
By Niggle." Niggle is a disorganized and impetuous fellow, but a good, 
though obsessive, painter. He has one great canvas that he is working 
on whenever he can get a moment, trying to capture a vast panoramic 
scene that has a magnificent tree as its central focus. He is particularly 
adept at painting leaves, but he has plains, mountains, and waterfalls in 
the vista behind the tree. In the midst of working on it, and hindered 
and delayed by the interference of his troubled neighbour Parish, sud- 
denly Niggle has to make his journey (that is, he dies), and so he leaves 
his life’s work unfinished. After lingering for a long time in a hospital, 
he eventually is healthy enough to move on. He finds himself sent to 


or even semi-Pelagianism, but simply as a typical medieval emphasis that “faith without 
works is dead.” As we see here in Alfred the works come through God’s assistance. 

8 FRR. Tolkein, The Lord of the Rings (London, 1995), p. 219. 

8 Thid., 1006. 
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the very countryside and to the very tree that he was painting. Although 
the tree has become real, its setting is still in the unfinished state that 
he left it in when he took his journey. So he sets about his task, working 
on the cottage and the garden all around. Eventually, Parish, who was 
a gardener, comes to help him and they continue the work together. It 
is a beautiful and restful and healing place, even as they are at work on 
finishing it. But one day as they walk about the hills below the moun- 
tains a shepherd comes and asks Niggle if he wants to go further. And 
he find suddenly that he does. He has further to go. This land, his life’s 
work, Niggle’s Parish as it comes to be called, is only a stage on his way 
to the mountains. 

Tolkien’s story is, of course, a depiction of Purgatory* Alfred's 
imagery depicts the life of the devout now. But both hold the idea that 
the work of preparing one’s soul for eternity takes place in a land of 
rest and beauty, a reminiscence of paradise. Both offer the poignant 
moment that this land, for all its beauty and restfulness, for all that one 
has achieved in it, is only a place of preparation. Eventually, it leads one 
off and away into the distance. 

Alfred’s preface to the Soliloquies depicts a wondrous benefit of schol- 
arship: it is the way to peace and refreshment for all those who find 
their earthly labours a wearisome, heavy load. In the midst of the wars 
with the Vikings and the strain of recovering from their depradations 
many may have felt heavily laden. A pastoral image is at work here, even 
though in rough Anglo-Saxon garb. The getting of wisdom works out 
peace, prosperity, and refreshing hope. 

In 1634 Robert Powell published The Life of Alfred, or Alvred, a political 
tract in which he sought to establish a parallel between Alfred and the 
current monarch, Charles I. One of Alfred’s reputed achievements 
according to Powell, was the refounding of Oxford after it had fallen 
into ruin and disuse during the Viking invasions. Powell depicts his 
work as that of master-gardener, creating there “that Glorious Garden 
of Arts and Learning.” 

For the perpetual propagation of learning, he revived and repaired 
the old, and erected, and endowed new Schooles and Colledges, as so 


9 J.R.R. Tolkien, Tree and Leaf (Cambridge, MA, 1965), pp. 87-112. 

5 Robert Powell, The Life of Alfred, or Alvred: The first Institutor of subordinate government in 
this Kingdome, and Refounder of the University of Oxford, Together with a Parallell of our Soveraigne 
Lord, King Charles, untill this yeare 1634, ed. Francis Wilson (Stamford, 1996). 

%° Thid., 16. 
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many seed plots, and nursuries of Religion and vertue. Some write that 
he did first institute the Vniversity of Oxford: the institution of that 
famous Achadamie was doubtlesse long before: but if vivification and 
redemption from oblivion and ruine, be proportionable to a worke of 
creation; it is not a graine in the balance, who should deserve the great- 
est honour of that renowned Seminary, either the first founder, or Alfred 
the refounder." 

Powell was perpetuating a legend about Alfred that no longer has 
credibility. Some scholars have thought it possible that the legend of 
his association with Oxford is “based on the fact that Alfred may well 
have patronised religious houses or theological academies situated in 
the Oxford area.”** Obviously, he himself did not plant “that Glorious 
Garden of Arts and Learning" (though he may have sown some of its 
earliest seeds). But he has invited us into a great wood in which to make 
ourselves at home, and there, for a time, to build and hunt and fish so as 
to please the great Patron of scholarship. 


87 Tbid., 15. 
93 Ibid., x. 


Appendix: The Old English Text of the Preface to Alfred’s Soliloquies based on 


The text that follows forms the beginning of a new edition of the work 
as a whole. The lineation follows that of the manuscript. Underlining 
indicates letters that are marred or missing through damage to the man- 
uscript. Marred yet partially legible letters are read accordingly, but are 
also underlined to indicate their defective state in the manuscript. Ital- 
ics indicate expansion of abbreviations and notations. The notations p' 
(pet) and 7 (and) remain unexpanded. The runic letter wynn is changed 
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British Library, Cotton Vitellius A. xv, folios 1-56. 


to w throughout. 
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Gaderode me bonne lagclas 7 stu- 
pansceaftas 7 lohsceaftas 7 hylfa 

to ælcum para tola be 1c mid wircan cuóe, 
7 bohtimbru 7 bolttimbru, 7 to ælcum 
bara wéorca pe 1c wyrcan cuóe pa whtego- 
stan treowo be bam dele 6e 1c aberan 
meihte. ne com 1c naper mid anre byróe- 
ne ham þe me ne lyste ealne bane wude ham 
brengan gif ıc hyne ealne aberan meihte. 
on zlcum treowo 1c geseah hwethwugu 
bees be ıc et ham beporfte. Forpam 1c 

lære ælcne dara be maga sı 7 manigne 
wen hæbbe p! he menige to pam ilcan 
wuda par 1c Üas studansceaftas cearf. 
Fetige hym bar ma 7 gefedrige hys 

wenas mid fegrum gerdum pat he mage 
windan manigne smicerne wah 7 manig 
ænhc hus settan 7 fegerne tun tmbrian 





— 
< 


Oo BP © Ne 


7 bar a, 7 ber! murge 7 softe mid mege 
oneardian zgóer ge wintras ge sumeras 
swa swa Ic nu ne gyt ne dyde. Ac se be 
me lerde bam se wudu licode se meg 
gedon p' 1c softor eardian ægôer ge on 
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6  pisum lænan stoclife be bis wæge da 

7 while pe 1[c] on pisse weorulde beo ge eac 

8 on bam hecan hame ðe he us gehaten 

9  hefó burh scanctus augustinus 7 sanctus gre- 
ll gorus 7 scanctus Ieronimus 7 purh 
12 manege oððre hahe fædras. swa 1c gely- 
13 fe eac þ t he gedo for heora ealra earnun- 
14 ge, egder ge pisne weig gelimpfulran 
15 gedo bonne he er pissum wes ge hure 
16 | mines modes eagan to bam ongelihte 
17  p'1c mage nhtne weig aredian to pam 
18 ecan hame to bam ecan are 7 to bare 
19 ecan reste pe us gehaten 1s purh pa 

7 1fc] 1e 

8 hecan—hean with superscript c above ea 
10 gely—an erased f follows 
2r 

1 halgan fæderas. sie swa. 

2 Nis hit nan wundor peah man swilc 

3 ontimber gewirce 7 eac on pare ut- 

4 lade 7eac on bere bytlinge. ac ælcne 

5 manlyst siddan he eng cotlyf on his 

6  hlafordes lane myd his fultume ge- 

7  ümbred heef6 þ' he hine mote hwilum 

8 baron gerestan 7 huntigan 7 fughan. 

9 7fiscian 7 his on gehwilce wisan to þæ- 
10  relenan tlan egbeer ge on se ge on 
11 lande où oð pone fyrst be he bocland 
12 7æce yrfe burh his hlafordes miltse 
13  geearnge, swa gedo se wilega gidfola 
14 se de egder wilt, ge pissa lænena stoch- 
15 fe ge para ecena hama. Se ðe egber 
16 gescop 7 ægderes wilt forgife me b' me 
17 to egdrum onhagige, ge her nytwyrde 
18 to beonne ge huru pider to cumane. 
18 huru—uru with superscript h above u 
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In this age when philosophical analysis and deconstructive interpreta- 
üon are the centre of intellectual attention, a student of the classical, late 
ancient, or early and high medieval periods is more than ever conscious 
that the earliest philosophers and theologians were engaged in an alto- 
gether different task—that of philosophical and theological synthesis. 

Plato had not only to cope with the opposing opinions of Parmenides 
and Heraclitus. He also wished to pay honour to Anaxagoras as the 
discoverer of JVous, to the mysterious Pythagorean tradition, as well as 
to the moral intuitions of Socrates. When the members of the Platonic 
Academy engaged in the exegesis of the dialogues of their master, they 
soon began to criticize them from other points of view. Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy emerged out of a dialogue with predecessors whose insights 
found their place within his system. 

The passion for synthesis inflamed these Hellenic thinkers. Their 
Hellenistic successors, the Stoics and the Epicureans, sought for a world 
view which would integrate thought and action. The Stoics hoped to 
achieve this through the influence of the Logos, present both within 
themselves and in all else as well. Stoicism seems to provide the first 
horizontal humanism: In the here and now follow nature and you will 
come to human perfection. 

In the early third century A.D. Plotinus made a new effort to synthe- 
size. In addition to the philosophical One of the Pythagoreans and ele- 
ments clearly Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic, he was eager to integrate 
within his intelligible world the religious inclinations of humankind. 
Neoplatonism produced a vertical theology. The One, transcendently 
pure and beyond all being, is yet within all things. All things, however, 
are not within the One. The first principle of Plotinian metaphysics 
holds that what the One gives—namely, Intellect (Nous)—1t itself does 
not possess. For Plotinus the Absoluteness of the One derives from and 
demands simplicity. 

Despite his break with the absolute character of the Plotinian One, 
Porphyry remained Neoplatonist in the sense that he too wanted 
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to synthesize Platonism and Pythagoreanism with the revelation he 
accepts, namely, the Chaldaean Oracles. Indeed, Porphyry used his 
Neoplatonic education to explain these old revelations which were con- 
tained in a long poem composed during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
Starting from an affirmation of a ‘First God’ with ‘power’ and ‘intellect,’ 
Porphyry gave to these three chief realities the names of Existence, Life, 
and Intelligence, which for Plotinus were within the Nous.’ 

It was Proclus who in his commentary on the Parmenides? chided 
Porphyry with forsaking the absolute incommensurability of the One 
which Plotinus had taught. Marius Victorinus made use of the same 
triad—namely, esse, vivere, intelligere —to show the consubstantiality of the 
three divine Persons of the Trinity. Pierre Hadot traced the source of 
this triad to Greek Neoplatonic writings. He pointed to an anonymous 
commentary on the Parmenides which carried a similar doctrine. I say 
similar rather than identical because Victorinus, under the influence 
of Scripture rather than the Chaldaean Oracles, used the very words 
of Porphyry with a different meaning. I refer especially to the word esse, 
which for Porphyry seems to convey a logical generic significance of 
an indefinite infinite—a formlessness—whereas Victorinus retained the 
infinite of positive power (potentiality) found with the One of Plotinus. 
In this way Victorinus asserted his independence of the contemporary 
Porphyrian philosophical milieu. Esse became intense action in repose. 
In the sense that it was utterly autonomous, from itself, it was called 
Substantia. By self-revelation 1t expressed itself 1n Life, and through con- 
templation it reached self-recognition, thereby returning to its Source. 
Victorinus seems to have been the first to call the Judaeo-Christian God 
Essen a positive and infinite sense. It is likely that Augustine, who wrote 
of God as Esse with assistance from the text of Exodus, was facilitated 
in this by reading the works of Victorinus. 

A close friend of Victorinus, namely Simplicianus, assistant to Bishop 
Ambrose of Milan, introduced Augustine to an awareness of Victorinus, 
whose works must have circulated among the Christian Neoplatonists of 
Milan. Some of those works are translations of the Categories of Aristotle, 
of the Isagoge of Porphyry, and of some Enneads of Plotinus. There was 
also a treatise against Manicheism as well as commentaries on Ephesians 


! Plotinus, Ennead 6.7.13, 28-42. 
2 Proclus, Commentarium in Platonis Parmenidem 1070.15. 
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and Philippians. Of special interest to Augustine would have been the 
Letter to Candidus the Arian, Four Books Against Arius, and Hymns to the Trinity. 
In his De Trinitate Augustine wrote that he had consulted many writings 
on the Trinity by his predecessors. It seems likely that he would have 
consulted the works of this Latin Rhetor whose career and capitula- 
tion to Christianity had so influenced his own conversion. The striking 
similarity of their lives—two Rhetors in Italy who gladly gave up pro- 
fessional careers to participate publicly in Christian worship—as well as 
the similarity of their intellectual milieu would promote the reading of 
Victorinus’ theological treatises and biblical commentaries. 

It is possible to offer some evidence within Augustine's De Trinitate 
itself which suggests a certain familiarity with the work of Victorinus. 
In Book I we read: 


All the Catholic interpreters of the divine books, both the Old and the 
New Testament, whom I have been able to read, who wrote before me 
about the Trinity, which is God, had this purpose in view: To teach in 
accordance with the Scriptures that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit constitute a divine unity of one and the same substance in an indivisible 
equality. Therefore, they are not three Gods but one God, although the 
Father has begotten the Son, and therefore he who is the Father is not 
the Son; and the Son was begotten by the Father and therefore he who 
is the Son is not the Father; and the Holy Spirit is neither the Father nor 
the Son, but only the Spirit of the Father and the Son, and he himself is 
also co-equal with the Father and the Son and belongs to the unity of the 
Trinity. 


Not only does almost every page of Victorinus’s treatise stress the con- 
substantiality of the divine Three, he is also among the earliest theolo- 
gians to emphasize the equality of the Spirit to Father and Son. 

The following statement from Philippians 2:6-7 appears very early 
in Augustine’s treatise: “Who when he was in the form of God thought 
it not robbery to be equal to God, but emptied himself, taking the form 


* Augustine, De Trinitate 1.4.7, ed. WJ. Mountain, CCSL 50/1 (Turnhout, 1968): 
“Omnes quos legere potui qui ante me scripserunt de trinitate quae deus est, diuinorum 
librorum ueterum et nouorum catholici tractatores, hoc intenderunt secundum scrip- 
turas docere, quod pater et filius et spiritus sanctus unius substantiae inseparabili aequalitate 
diuinam insinuent unitatem, ideoque non sint tres dii, sed unus deus— quamuis pater 
filium genuerit, et ideo filius non sit qui pater est; filiusque a patre sit genitus, et ideo 
pater non sit qui filius est; spiritusque sanctus nec pater sit nec filius, sed tantum patris 
et filii spiritus, patri et filio etiam ipse coaequalis et ad trinitatis pertinens unitatem." 
Emphasis mine. Translations are my own. 
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of a servant."* This was the Scriptural passage from which Victorinus 
drew his name for the Son as Form of God? and accepted Christ’s own 
testimony that he was equal to God, a passage that directly links up the 
Incarnation with Trinitarian life. Quoting Philippians 2:6, Victorinus 
wrote: “And how explain: ‘He did not consider it robbery to be equal 
to the Father.” For he did not say: he did not think that he was equal, 
but: ‘he did not think it robbery.’ ‘Therefore, he willed to be inferior [as 
man], not wishing his equality to be considered robbery." Of this same 
Pauline passage Augustine writes: “By these and similar statements in 
the divine books which, as I have said, my predecessors used very freely 
and by means of them refuted the sophistries and errors of the her- 
etics, the unity and equality of the Trinity are intimated to our faith." 
Indeed we find with Augustine the very same reproach once made by 
Victorinus: 


Some men have erred either because they were less painstaking in their 
investigation, or because they did not examine the entire series of the 
Scriptures, but tried to transfer those things spoken of Christ as man to his 
substance which was eternal before the Incarnation, and is eternal. And 
they in fact assert that the Son is less than the Father, because it was writ- 
ten that the Lord himself said: “The Father is greater than I!’ (Jn. 14:28). 
But the truth reveals that the Son [as man] is even less than himself. ..., 
who ‘emptied himself, taking the form of a servant.” 


* “Qui cum in forma Dei esset, non rapinam arbitratus est esse aequalis Deo; sed 


semetipsum exinaniuit, formam serui accipiens...” 

? Marius Victorinus, Aduersus Arium 1A.21.27—39 (IA.11.3.E.a [21]), eds. P. Henry, SJ. 
and P. Hadot, CSEL 83/1 (Vienna, 1971). All translations will be from my translation, 
Marius Victorinus. Theological Treatises on the Trinity, FOC 69 (Washington, D.C., 1981). 
Citations will be given first according to the Latin text of Henry and Hadot, followed in 
parentheses by the numbering of my English translation. 

^ Marius Victoriunus, Aduersus Arium IA.9.7—1 1 (IA.1i.1.C [9]): “Et quomodo: non rapi- 
nam arbitratus est aequalia esse patri? Non enim dixit: non arbitratus est aequalia esse, sed: 
non arbitratus est rapinam. Vult ergo inferior esse non uolens rapinam arbitrari aequalia 
esse." 

7 Augustine, De Trinitate 1.7.14: “His et talibus diuinarum scripturarum testimoniis 
quibus, ut dixi, priores copiosius usi expugnauerunt haereticorum tales calumnias uel 
errores, insinuatur fidei nostrae unitas et aequalitas trinitatis." 

* Ibid.: “...errauerunt homines minus diligenter scrutantes ucl intuentes uniuersam 
seriem scripturarum, et ea quae de Christo Iesu secundum hominem dicta sunt ad 
eius substantiam quae ante incarnationem sempiterna erat et sempiterna est transferre 
conati sunt. Et illi quidem dicunt minorem filium esse quam pater est quia scriptum est 
ipso domino dicente: Pater maior me est. Veritas autem ostendit secundum istum modum 
etiam se ipso minorem filium. ... qui semetipsum exinantuit formam serui accipiens . . .? 
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Moreover, Augustine’s famous identification of the Son with Life 
seems to echo Victorinus’ much earlier affirmation that the Son is Life. 
Augustine wrote: 


For “all things” were so “made through him” that whatever was made 
in them is “Life in Him”; and the Life was not made, because the Word 
was not made “in the beginning,” but “the Word was, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God,” and “all things were made through 
Him.... ” But as to those things which “were made through Him,” even 
the body, which is not life would not have been made “through Him” 
unless it had been “Life in Him” before it was made.? 


The first discussion of the Son as Life is found in Victorinus’ treatise 
Against Arius 1A.6.16—24 (LA.i.B [6]): 


... there is first the living God, and thus Life. For he who is living has 
begotten Life. Life lives through the living Father. ... That he is both bread 
and life: “And whoever receives me will also live because of me. This is the 
bread coming down from heaven. Not as your fathers have eaten and are 
dead. He who eats this bread will live forever” (Jn. 6:57—58).'? 


Not only does Augustine agree with certain characteristic teachings 
of Victorinus, he also disagrees with certain positions found only with 
Victorinus. For example, Victorinus wrote: “For if God is first cause, he 
is not only the cause of all things, but he is also cause for himself.” !! And 
in another text: “... it follows necessarily that the Son, since he is move- 
ment and autogonos (self-begotten) movement, is the same substance as 
the Father.” !? Against just such a teaching Augustine wrote: 


9 Ibid., 4.1.3: “Sic enim omnia per ipsum facta sunt ut quidquid factum est in his, in illo 
uita sit; et facta non sit quia in principio non factum est uerbum, sed erat uerbum, et uerbum 
erat apud deum, et deus erat uerbum, et omnia per ipsum facta sunt. ... In his autem quae per ipsum 
facta sunt etiam corpus quod uita non est per ipsum non fieret nisi in illo antequam fieret 
uita esset.” 

10 Marius Victorinus, Aduersus Arium IA.6.16—24 (IA.ii.B [6]): ^... uiuens primus deus, 
sic uita. Qui enim genuit uitam, uiuens est. Vivit uita a uiuente patre.... Quod et panis 
est et uita: ef qui accipit me, et ille utuet propter me. Hic est panis de caelo descendens. Non sicuti patres 
uestri manducauerunt et mortui sunt. Manducans istum panem uiuet in omne saeculum." Cf. Aduersus 
Arium LA.41 (IA.1v.5 [41]). 

!! Marius Victorinus, Ad Candidum Arianum 18.10—11 (IIL.B.2 [18]): “Si enim prima 
causa, non solum omnium causa, sed et sibi ipsi causa est.” 

? Marius Victorinus, Aduersus Arium H1I.17.16-17. (IILiv.1[17]): *... necessario et 
filius, cum sit motus et autogonos motus, eadem substantia est." 
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Those who believe that the power of God is such that he himself has 
begotten himself err all the more, since, not only does God not exist in 
such a way, but neither does any spiritual or corporeal creature so exist. 
For there is nothing whatsoever that begets itself that it may exist. '? 


And in De Trinitate 12.5.5-6.8 Augustine rejects the “the human fam- 
ily” as an image of the ‘Trinity because the family is a “sensible” reality. 
In asserting that the human soul as mens is created to the image of the 
Trinity, Augustine departs from Victorinus who included the body in 
the divine image because he held that human persons are created in the 
image of the perfect Image, Christ." 

A certain familiarity with the Trinitarian treatises of Marius Victorinus 
is helpful for correcting the false impression that Augustine is an essen- 
tialist and therefore a Platonist or a Platonist and therefore an essen- 
tialist with regard to God's nature. Victorinus proved to Candidus that 
without any change the Father begets the Son because the Father was 
and always remains infinite To-Be (Esse). Augustine asserted in many of 
his writings that the immutability of God is a corollary of infinite Esse. 
Augustine explained that in describing God as an essence he does not 
use the word 'essence' to refer to a Platonic Form: 


But God is without doubt a substance, or perhaps essence would be a 
better term, which the Greeks called ousta. For just as wisdom is so-called 
from being wise, and knowledge from knowing, so essence is so-called 
from be-ing (esse). And who possesses being in a higher degree than He 
who said to his servant [Moses]: “I am who am,” and “He who is, has 
sent me to you” (Ex. 3:14)? But all other things that are called essences or 
substances are susceptible of accidents, by which a change, whether great 
or small, is brought about in them. But there can be no accidents of this 
kind in God. And therefore ‘being itself’ (ipsum esse), from which essence 
(essentia) derives its name, belongs in the highest and truest sense only to 
the unchangeable essence or substance which is God.'? 


Augustine, De Trinitate 1.1.1: “Qui autem putant cius esse potentiae deum ut 
seipsum ipse genuerit, eo plus errant quod non solum deus ita non est sed nec spiritalis 
nec corporalis creatura. Nulla enim omnino res est quae se ipsam gignat ut sit." 

# Marius Victorinus, Aduersus Arium 1B.64.9—30 (IB.v.3 [64]). 

5 Augustine, De Trinitate 5.2.3: “Est tamen sine dubitatione substantia uel si melius 
hoc appellatur essentia, quam graeci odotav uocant. Sicut enim ab eo quod est sapere 
dicta est sapientia et ab eo quod est scire dicta est scientia, ita ab eo quod est esse dicta 
est essentia. Et quis magis est quam ille qui dixit famulo suo: Ego sum qui sum, et: Dices filis 
Israhel: Qui est misit me ad uos? Sed aliae quae dicuntur essentiae siue substantiae capiunt 
accidentias quibus in eis fiat uel magna uel quantacumque mutatio; deo autem aliquid 
eiusmodi accidere non potest. Et ideo sola est incommutabilis substantia uel essentia 
quae deus est, cui profecto ipsum esse unde essentia nominata est maxime ac uerissime 
competit." 
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An examination of the writings of Augustine shows him to be in the 
great tradition of synthesis. What has here been emphasized, however, 
is the fact that he was not only an avid learner of the classical philo- 
sophical tradition, but also of the Christian theological tradition. The 
latter has been not so much denied as de-emphasized. But as with all 
the truly great synthesizers, considerable intellectual progress occurred 
with Augustine. This is because the method of synthesis has been the 
method of those who are sincerely seeking truth from whatever source 
it comes and from whatever historical period it comes. This search for 
truth necessitates a critical rethinking of former philosophical and theo- 
logical positions. 

Because ‘Thomas Aquinas knew how to interpret and rethink the 
positions of Augustine one finds many of those positions becoming 
the very substance of Thomas’s own teaching. Leo Elders has found 
two thousand citations from the writings of St Augustine in the Summa 
Theologiae, which Elders is willing to call an uninterrupted dialogue with 
Augustine.'® Here one finds a Thomistic synthesis of an Augustinian 
synthesis, especially with respect to theological topics. ‘This is not to say 
that other previous syntheses are not present within Thomas's synthesis, 
but none is sustained throughout the entire work as was the synthesis of 
Augustine. 

Thomas recognized that Augustine had implicitly distinguished faith 
from reason so that he was able to unite them in a masterly synthesis, a 
synthesis of feelings and ideas, ideas and choices, will and love. Not a 
merely speculative thinker, Augustine enjoyed a union with God flow- 
ing from the Holy Spirit’s gift of wisdom by which the Church Fathers 
guided the choices and actions of people toward that union. Thomas 
Aquinas as Church Doctor shared this aim, but as University teacher 
felt obliged to clarify, to define, to systematize. 

No one ever experienced to a greater degree than Augustine the 
urgency for human reason to know naturally the goal of human life, and 
so he welcomed the intellectual achievements of philosophers, made 
use of their arguments, and appreciated rhetoric in facilitating the com- 
munication of knowledge. His argument for God’s existence from the 
existence of truth in the mind is often repeated, along with a statement 


16 L, Elders, “Les citations de saint Augustin dans la Somme,” Doctor Communis 40 
(1987): 115-167. 
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that he gave no cosmological argument which is said to be favored by 
Aquinas. But he certainly prepared for this argument when he said: 


Behold, heaven and earth have a being, and they cry out that they were 
made; for they change and vary.... They also cry out that they did not 
make themselves.... Thou, therefore, O Lord, Who art beautiful, didst 
make them, for they are beautiful; Who art good, for they are good; Who 
dost exist, for they also exist, yet they are neither so beautiful, so good, nor 
do they exist as Thou, their Creator, dost exist, in comparison with Whom 
they are neither beautiful, nor good, nor do they exist at all." 


In his role as a synthesizer of Augustinian positions in theology and 
philosophy, ‘Thomas Aquinas became a paradigm for the proper way to 
synthesize. He interprets Augustinian texts in the most favorable light, 
by pointing out what in them might lead to misunderstanding. This is 
mainly done with regard to theological texts. While accepting many 
of Augustine’s philosophical arguments, he remedies those which give 
evidence of an overly-Platonic influence. This he does by supplying the 
Aristotelian insights which were not available to Augustine. Thomas 
also applauds what is the distinctive gift of Augustine to all future syn- 
theses, namely, having brought to universal attention the interior life of 
the human person which had been Plotinus’ gift to Augustine. 

We recognize these attitudes of Aquinas in his dealing with many 
Augustinian conclusions. We shall confine our attention here, however, 
to a few cases. Let us take the difficult topic of the Augustinian theory of 
illumination. In the Summa Theologiae, Ia, q. 84, a.5, Resp. we read: 


For the intellectual light that is in us 1s nothing other than a participated 
likeness of the uncreated light in which the eternal exemplars are present. 
Hence it is written (Ps. 4:6-7): “Many say Who showeth us good things?” 
and the Psalmist answers: “The light of Thy countenance, O Lord, 1s 
signed upon us,” as though he were to say: “By the seal of the Divine Light 
in us, all things are made known to us.” Yet for us to know material things, 
in addition to our intellectual light we require intelligible species derived 
from things, so this kind of knowledge is not had merely by participation 


17 Augustine, Confessions 11.4.6, ed. M Skutella, rev. H. Juergens and W. Schaub 
(Leipzig, 1996): “Ecce sunt caelum et terra, clamant, quod facta sint; mutantur enim 
atque uariantur.... clamant etiam, quod se ipsa non fecerint.... tu ergo, domine, fecisti 
ea, qui pulcher es: pulchra sunt enim; qui bonus es: bona sunt enim; qui es: sunt enim. 
Nec ita pulchra sunt nec ita bona sunt nec ita sunt, sicut tu conditor eorum, quo con- 
parato nec pulchra sunt nec bona sunt nec sunt." Cf. Augustine, Sermo 141.2.2 (PL 38, 
col. 776-78). 
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in eternal exemplars, as the Platonists held... So Augustine declares (De 
Trinitate 4.16): “Although the philosophers by convincing arguments prove 
that all things occur in time according to the eternal exemplars, were they 
able to look at the eternal exemplars or to discover from them how many 
kinds of animals there are and each one’s origin? Did they not search for 
this information from the history of times and places?"!? 


How astute of Aquinas to gain Augustine as an implicit witness to the 
need for the active intellect working on sensible images! Within the 
context of Thomas's strong teaching of the simultaneity of primary 
and secondary causality, he supplied the active intellect making pos- 
sible intellectual judgments while affirming that judgment takes place 
in the light of the Word. Thus did Aquinas respect Augustine’s under- 
standing of the intimacy of the soul with God in the act of intellectual 
judgment. 

In the Prima secundae of the Summa Theologiae Thomas does not call 
upon Augustine to testify to the existence of natural law, but he does 
quote what he says of it in Confessions 2.4.9.? Nevertheless, Thomas 
relies heavily in his moral teaching on the strong truth-happiness con- 
nection made by Augustine who derived the moral law from the eternal 
law as the law of love. The virtues and contemplation were thereby 
informed by love, with moral evil being a deficiency in the love of God 
and neighbour, for Augustine firmly taught that it is love which purifies 
the eye of the heart so that it may see God. 

Although some commentators on Augustine’s psychology have clas- 
sified him as a Platonic dualist in respect to the human soul and body, 
Aquinas quotes him abundantly on the nature of the human soul as 


'8 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.84.5 corp. (Ottawa, 1953): “Ipsum enim 
lumen intellectuale quod est in nobis, nihil est aliud quam quaedam participata simili- 
tudo luminis increati, in quo continentur rationes aeternae. Unde in Psalmo IV, dicitur: 
‘Multi dicunt: Quis ostendit nobis bona?’ Cui quaestioni Psalmista respondet dicens: 
‘Signatum est super nos lumen vultus tui, Domine.’ Quasi dicat: Per ipsam sigillationem 
divini luminis in nobis omnia demonstrantur. —Quia tamen praeter lumen intellectuale 
in nobis exiguntur species intelligibiles a rebus acceptae ad scientiam de rebus materi- 
alibus habendam; ideo non per solam participationem rationum aeternarum de rebus 
materialibus notitiam habemus, sicut Platonici. ... Unde Augustinus dicit, in IV De Trin.: 
‘Numquid quia philosophi documentis certissimis persuadent aeternis rationibus omnia 
temporalia fieri, propterea potuerunt in ipsis rationibus perspicere, vel ex ipsis colligere 
quot sint animalium genera, quae semina singulorum...? Nonne ista omnia per loco- 
rum ac temporum historiam quaesierunt?" 

19 “Lex tua scripta est in cordibus hominum, quam nec ulla quidem delet iniquitas": 
cited in Summa Theologiae 1.94.6 s.c. 
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affirming its spirituality, its substantiality, that it is not divine, and that it 
alone is not the man.” In this same section Aquinas makes the interest- 
ing statement that in many points pertaining to philosophy Augustine 
uses the opinions of Plato, not asserting them but repeating them. 

The massive number of quotations from Augustine in the Thomistic 
teaching on grace is a strong testimony to Thomas’s preference for one 
theological tradition from among the many that are represented in the 
masterly synthesis of former syntheses that is the Swnma Theologiae. Such 
discernment is the key to the progressive character of each philosophi- 
cal or theological synthesis when it is characterized, not by mere repeti- 
tion, but by constructive interpretation and critical rethinking. Since the 
medieval period a great deal of philosophical and theological thinking 
has transpired which still awaits a synthesis in the tradition of Plato, 
Aristotle, Augustine, and Aquinas. 


20 Of. Summa Theologiae 1.75.4 and Augustine De Civitate Dei 19.3 as quoted in Elders, 
op. cit. 


THOMISM AS PHILOSOPHY 


Ralph McInerny 


In this essay I show how the discussion of creation by students of Saint 
Thomas led many to undertake the Pickwickian effort of separating 
Thomas from his sources, especially from Aristotle, and that this, in 
conjunction with interpretations of the meaning of ‘Christian philoso- 
phy,’ has had the effect of calling into question whether Thomism is a 
philosophy at all. 

The study of St. Thomas Aquinas was given a quantum boost in 1879 
when Pope Leo XIII issued his encyclical Aeterni Patris.! Meant to restore 
Christian philosophy in the schools, the encyclical crowned a long pro- 
cession of previous papal recommendations of Thomas Aquinas as 
guide par excellence in philosophy as well as theology; furthermore, 
the encyclical pointed to the teaching of the Angelic Doctor as the rem- 
edy for what ails the modern world. Although the primary addressees 
of the encyclical were Roman Catholics, the revival Leo set in motion 
was from the beginning praised by non-Catholics. ‘The American phi- 
losopher Josiah Royce took to the pages of the Boston Evening Transcript 
to record his approval of what the pope had set afoot.” In the wake 
of Aeterni Patris new schools were formed, old curricula revised, jour- 
nals founded, associations formed, interpretations of ‘Thomas written 
in abundance. Now, nearly a century and a quarter after Leo's call for 
a revival of Thomism, it is possible to tell the story, at least in its main 
lines, of the Leonine Thomistic Revival. In this essay, I shall review the 
main phases of the Revival and indicate the work that I think lies ahead 
for students of Thomas Aquinas. 

Lest what I set out to do seem a wertfrei narrative that might have 
been told by a mildly interested Martian, I will state at the outset my 


! I make use of L’Enciclica Aeterni Patris di Leone XIII nel Primo Centenario. Edizione 
Domenicane Italiane: Napoli, 1979. This edition includes the Latin text, a preface 
by Cardinal Poupard, an essay on the contemporary relevance of the encyclical by 
Giuseppe Perini, editor of Divus Thomas, as well as the address of Pope John Paul II of 
November 17, 1979. 

? Fugitive Essays by Josiah Royce, ed. J. Loewenberg (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 408—429. 
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judgment of the trajectory described by the Thomistic Revival.’ In its 
first phases, the revival, taking its cue from the encyclical, confronted 
what it took to be the central assumption of the modern turn in philoso- 
phy and presented Thomism as a salutary corrective of it. Call this the 
anti-Cartesian phase where the modern Thomistic descent into subjec- 
tivity was read as the logical unfolding of the Cogito. During this phase 
the philosophical thought of ‘Thomas Aquinas was regularly charac- 
terized by the phrase Aristotelico-Thomistic Philosophy. Because the 
philosophical thought of St. Thomas was taken to be all but identical 
with that of Aristotle, the Thomistic Revival entailed an Aristotelian 
Revival as well. 

If the first phase can be so characterized, the second phase of the 
Thomistic Revival is marked by a gradual separation of Thomas from 
Aristotle which ends finally in a repudiation of Aristotle’s thought as 
incompatible with that of ‘Thomas Aquinas. This final stage of the sec- 
ond phase is best represented by Etienne Gilson. Gilson’s scholarly work 
began with establishing what philosophy as well as theology had been 
engaged in during the Middle Ages.* But the concept of creation and 
the debate over Christian Philosophy led him to a view diametrically 
opposed to his beginning. Unlike ‘Thomas Aquinas, whose thought he 
seeks to present, Gilson denies that Aristotle taught that the world is 
created. How could Aristotle teach creation if it is a revealed truth? For 
the mature and late Gilson, medieval philosophy, and a fortiori that of 
Thomas Aquinas, is inseparable from the theological setting in which 
it is found. The second phase of the Thomistic Revival, accordingly, 
ended by smudging the distinction between philosophy and theology 


* The history of the Thomistic Revival is yet to be written. But important partial 
attempts have been made to tell what happened. See Thomas J.A. Hartley, Thomistic 
Revival and the Modernist Crisis (Toronto, 1971); Helen James John, The Thomist Spectrum 
(New York, 1966); Gery Prouvost, Thomas d’Aquin et les thomismes (Paris, 1996). On the 
occasion of the seventh centenary of the death of Thomas in 1974, many conferences 
were held at most of which some attention was paid to the history of the Thomistic 
Revival. For example, Atti del Congresso Internazionale, Roma/Napol (Naples, 1974) and 
Studi Tomistici, 4 vols., ed. Antonio Piolanti (Rome, 1974). Monsignor Piolanti also edited 
a series called Classici del Tomismo, a valuable resource for the history of Thomism. See 
too Cornelio Fabro, Introduzione a San Tommaso (Milan, 1983). Gerald McCool has written 
several volumes on the subject: From Unity to Pluralism: The Internal Evolution of Thomism 
and Nineteenth Century Scholasticism: The Search for a Unitary Method, both from Fordham 
University Press, 1989. See also his The Neo-Thomists (Milwaukee, 1994). 

* Serge-Thomas Bonino, OP, ‘Historiographie de l’école thomiste: le cas Gilson,’ in 
Saint Thomas au XX* siècle (Paris: Editions Saint-Paul, Paris, 1994), pp. 299-313. 
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and suggested a reduction of all thought to theology. The upshot is that 
Thomistic Philosophy has become an equivocal phrase.? 

On the assumption that something has thus gone wrong in the 
Thomistic Revivial, I end with suggestions as to how the revival can be 
effectively revived. 


The Phases of the Revwal 


When Leo XIII called for the restoration of Thomas Aquinas as the 
main mentor of Catholics in both philosophy and theology, he was not 
engaging in an idle act. The reason the kind of philosophy was particu- 
larly needed as the final quarter of the nineteenth century got under- 
way was that philosophical errors had led to widespread consequences 
both intellectually and socially. That is, a true philosophy was needed to 
counter a false. 

Where modern thought had gone wrong was in thinking that the 
problem of thinking was the first thematic concern of philosophy. It 
was as if in order to engage in thinking I must first justify and defend it. 
From Descartes on, this led to the proposal of one a priori method after 
another which would insure success in the pursuit of truth. Descartes 
begins from the assumption that the one indubitable truth in his pos- 
session is that he as a thinking something exists. Thought exists. The 
problem is, does it have any object? In many respects, modern philoso- 
phy has been a series of efforts to get out of Descartes’ head—or rather 
his mind, since there is no assurance that his thinking is encased in any 
material body. 

By contrast, philosophy as engaged in by those who took their cue 
from Aristotle, begins with the assumption that everyone already knows 
things about the world before he begins the study of philosophy. This is 
what Leo considered Thomas to be the champion of. Realism had to be 
recognized, not as a theory of knowledge, but as a fact of human life. 

It has often been said that this mandate to defend realism and coun- 
ter Cartesianism led to a view of Thomistic philosophy as requiring 


? It is ironically true that some theologians express concern with overemphasis on 
Thomas as a philosopher. See Thomas E. O'Meara, O.P, Thomas Aquinas, Theologian 
(Notre Dame, 1997). My concern is the opposite, that Thomas Aquinas will no longer 
be viewed as a philosopher in his sense of the term. 
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a preliminary discussion of, even justification of, knowing. But this is 
to counter the enemy by joining him. The students of ‘Thomas in the 
first phase after the issuance of Aeterni Patris are thus often accused of 
Cartesianism. In many respects this is unfair criticism. It is not unlike 
the complaint of theologians who, having made sexual liberation the 
centerpiece of their moral theology, respond to a questioning of their 
views by wondering why the Church is so obsessed by sex. Still, just as an 
armed police force can become trigger-happy, it is well to be reminded 
not to take on the coloration of the foe.^ 

The cracks in the edifice begin when Werner Jaeger’s interpretation 
of Aristotle was dealt with.’ Thomas Aquinas wrote commentaries, 
most of them complete, on twelve Aristotelian works, all of them pro- 
duced between 1268 and 1272, late in the saint’s life, under the pressure 
of Latin Averroism. Of course, Thomas displays a remarkable mastery 
of Aristotle from the beginning of his career, doubtless due in large part 
to his apprenticeship under Albertus Magnus. Unlike Albert, Thomas 
issues no warnings that he is retailing, not endorsing the thought of the 
Stagyrite.? Most problematically, from a Jaegerian point of view, Thomas 
clearly regards the Aristotelian treatises as unified literary works. His 
whole task as a commentator is rendered ridiculous if Jaeger is right 
about the fragmentary and heterogeneous character of the treatises.? 
Soon students of Thomas were asking whether the commentaries on 
Aristotle were “CThomistic’ in any strong sense. Perhaps they could best 
be read as faithful rendering of the text without commitment to it. From 
Jaeger’s point of view, this could scarcely exonerate Thomas since his 
putatively distanced reading of the text insists on its literary unity." 


5 A monument of what we are calling the first phase of the Thomistic Revival, was 
Joseph Gredt, Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico- T homisticae. 2 vols (Fribourg, 1932). Gredt 
relied heavily on John of St. Thomas. Respect for the great commentators, especially 
Cajetan, characterized Thomists well into the second phase of the revival. 

7 Indicative was Chanoine Auguste Mansion's ‘La genèse de l'oeuvre d'Aristote 
d’après les travaux récents,” Revue néo-scolastique de philosophie 29 (1927), 307-341 and 
423-466. 

# See Christopher Kaczor, “The Status of Thomas’s Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Ethics,” a paper given at the 2001 Notre Dame Thomistic Conference, to be published 
in its proceedings, currently available on the web page of the Jacques Maritain Center, 
University of Notre Dame [www.nd.edu/~maritain/]. Kaczor touches on several con- 
troverted points of the general question of Thomas as commentator. 

? Of course, much the same could be said of the Neoplatonic, Arabic, Renaissance 
and early modern commentators on Aristotle. 

10 Joseph Owens’ The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto, 1951) 
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But there was another worm in the Aristotelian apple so far as many 
students of ‘Thomas were concerned. Suzanne Mansion’s book on Le 
jugement d'existence chez Aristote was a straw in the wind, as was Roland- 
Gosselin’s presentation of Thomas on Being and Essence." Now 
Thomas had to be separated from Boethius as well as from Aristotle. 
The axiom diversum est esse et id quod est derives from Boethius in the work 
that medieval scholars called the De hebdomadibus. In his commentary 
on the Boethian work, Saint ‘Thomas takes the axiom to be an expres- 
sion of a real distinction between essence and existence. But Thomists 
had convinced themselves that Aristotle was unaware of existence; they 
arrived at the same conclusion about Boethius." What then to do with 
Thomas’s ascription of the real distinction to Boethius, and indeed to 
many of his other predecessors? 

Since Thomas’s theology presupposes philosophy, as the opening 
question of the Summa theologiae makes clear, the question arises as to 
what philosophy is presupposed. The philosophy presupposed had been 
taken to be that of Aristotle. While Thomas did not write many specifi- 
cally philosophical works, his commentaries on Aristotle were taken to 
provide a precious resource for understanding the philosophy he learned 
from Aristotle. So too the commentaries on Boethius had been taken to 
provide insight into Boethius’ intention as well as the truth of the mat- 
ter. But a tendency grew up to think that the commentaries might very 
well be far more subtle than that: rather than convey the thought of the 
text, they took the text and made it mean something other than Aristotle 
or Boethius intended. 

There were conflicting attitudes toward Thomas’s commentaries 
held in uneasy suspension, sometimes by the same people, simultane- 
ously: The commentaries tell us nothing of ‘Thomas’s own thought; 
the commentaries tell us what Thomas thought and not what the text 


summarizes the Jaegerian tradition and implicitly accepts the view that the work of 
Aristotle is something very different in itself from what Thomas made of it as com- 
mentator. See also his “Aquinas as Aristotelian Commentator,” in Saint Thomas Aquinas 
1274-1974. Commemorative Studies. 2 vols (Toronto, 1974), vol. 1, pp. 213-238. 

! Suzanne Mansion, Le jugement d'existence chez Aristote (Paris, 1946); M.D. Roland- 
Gosselin, Le De ente et essentia de S. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1948), pp. 137-145. 

12 See my Boethius and Aquinas (Washington, 1990), “Survey of Interpretations,” pp. 
161-198. 
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meant. Ingenious efforts were made to reconcile these two outlooks.'? A 
key cause of the difficulty was the assumption that Thomas said things 
about existence which were utterly sui generis, unknown to his prede- 
cessors, and incompatible with what they, especially Aristotle, taught. 
Thomas Aquinas himself recognized no such difference between him- 
self and his predecessors on existence. A second important source of the 
growing ambiguity of Thomism was the question of creation. 


The Dispute over Creation 


It has become a commonplace among students of Thomas, as well as 
received opinion beyond their circle, that for Thomas, it is a deliver- 
ance of faith that this is a created world. It is in this, the story continues, 
that Thomas most differs from Aristotle, since for the latter the world is 
eternal, and thus not created. Like so many of the alleged differences 
between his own thought and that of Aristotle, this is one that Thomas 
himself failed to notice. Indeed, he explicitly says the opposite of the 
view ascribed to him by his admirers. 

If this were merely a matter of inattention on the part of interpreters, 
an overlooking of this passage or that, the lacuna could be quickly filled 
and there would be little reason to dwell on it. But we are confronting an 
interesting mistake, and an important one. On the received view, much 
of the originality of Thomas's response to Aristotle is lost and this is 
both an historical and a philosophical, as well as theological, loss. 


a. That creation can be philosophically demonstrated 


It is very early in his career, in his exposition of the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, that Thomas makes the point that is blurred, overlooked 


5 On the general question of medieval readings of Aristotle, see Aristotle and His 
Medieval Interpreters, edited by Richard Bosley and Martin Tweedale, an issue of the 
Canadian Journal of Philosophy (Calgary, 1992). René Antoine Gauthier, in the introduc- 
tory volume of a French translation of the Mcomachean Ethics, drives a wedge between 
Aristotle and Thomas as commentator on him, speaking almost with disdain of the 
commentaries, all the more surprising since Gauthier was responsible for editing sev- 
eral of these commentaries in the Leonine edition of ‘Thomas’ss works. See Aristote. 
L'Éthique à Nicomaque, Tome 1 Introduction, R.A. Gauthier (Paris, 1970). James C. Doig, 
in Aquinas’s Philosophical Commentary on the Ethics (Boston, 2001) is a refreshing reaffirma- 
tion of the value of the commentary and a defense of it as philosophical, not covertly 
theological. 
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and misrepresented: “Respondeo quod creationem esse non tantum fides tenet, 
sed etiam ratio demonstrat" [it is not only faith that maintains creation, it is 
something reason demonstrates].'* And how does reason do this? It is 
clear that what is imperfect of any kind arises from that which perfectly 
exhibits the nature of the kind, e.g. the heat of warmed things derives 
from fire. Since anything, anything that exists, in some way participates 
in existence, although imperfectly, each and every thing derives all that 
it is from the first and perfect being, 


Foc autem creare dicimus, scilicet producere rem 1n esse secundum totam suam substan- 
tiam. Unde necessarium est a primo principio omnia per creationem procedere. [This is 
what we mean by creation: to bring a thing into existence with respect to 
its complete substance. That is why everything must come from the first 
principle by way of creation. |? 


Thomas goes on to say that two things are relevant to creation. First, 
that nothing is presupposed on the part of the thing said to be created. 
Itisin this that creation differs from other sorts of change. If an instance 
of red comes into being, this presupposes some subject which from not 
being red becomes red. But the non-being that precedes as qualified 
not-red is certainly not nothing fout court. All incidental change, change 
in the categories of quality, quantity and place, presupposes a subject 
characterized by the contrary of the property gained as the result of 
the change. And in the coming into being of a substance, an analogous 
sort of subject is required, one which, unlike the subjects of incidental 
change, cannot itself be a substance. If substances come into being, and 
they obviously do, the change requires the subject that Aristotle dubbed 
prime matter. Creation is contrasted with all such changes, substantial 
and incidental, since it, unlike them, presupposes nothing. 


. . -et ideo creatio ex nihilo dicitur esse, quia nihil est quod creationi praexistat, quasi non 
creatum. |.. .that is why creation is said to be from nothing, because there is 
nothing uncreated that preexists it.] 


Second, in that which is created, non-existence is prior to existence. 
This is not a temporal priority, a matter of duration, such that at a prior 


14 Scriptum super libros Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi, ed. R.P. Mandonnet, O.P. 
(Paris, 1929), Z Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 2, sol. See Aquinas on Creation, translated by Stephen E. 
Baldner and William E. Carroll (Toronto, 1997) and David Burrell, Freedom and Creation 
in Three Traditions (Notre Dame, 1994). 

15 Scriptum super LI Sent. d. 1, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 
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time it does not exist and later does, but a priority of nature, such that, 
if the created thing were left to itself, it would cease to be. Its existence 
is something it has only on sufferance from the highest cause. Thomas 
concludes that if creation means these two things, then creation can be 
demonstrated and it is thus that the philosophers taught it. 


St autem accipiamus tertium oportere ad rationem creationis, ut scilicet etiam duratione 
res creata prius non esse quam esse habeat, ut dicatur esse ex nihilo, quia est tempore 
post nihil, sic creatio demonstrari non potest, nec a philosophis conceditur, sed per fidem 
supponitur. [If however we add a third requirement to creation, namely 
that with respect to duration the created thing did not exist prior to hav- 
ing existence, such that it is said to be from nothing because it comes 
temporally after nothing, then creation can not be demonstrated nor was 
it taught by philosophers but is supposed by faith alone.]!? 


Here we have, in the very text in which Thomas argues that creation 1s 
knowable philosophically, the basis for the misunderstanding of his posi- 
tion. Itis creation in üme that cannot be proved and thus was not taught 
by the philosophers. Faith is the only basis for holding creation in this 
sense. Obviously, this is what Thomists mean—or should mean—when 
they say that there is no doctrine of creation in Aristotle. Alas, many 
of them wish to deny that philosophers like Aristotle could have taught 
creation in the weaker sense as well. 

One could of course say that the philosophical grasp of creation that 
Thomas allows is not to be found in any philosopher, and certainly not 
in Aristotle. That would have to be established, one way or other, but 
it must be clear from the outset where ‘Thomas himself stood on the 
matter. He may be wrong about it, but he takes it to be an historical fact 
that Aristotle taught the total dependence of all other things on a first 
cause. Nor did he say this inadvertently, in a moment of distraction. 
The matter had become one of acute importance because of the prob- 
lems posed by the vast amounts of hitherto unknown Aristotelian texts 
now present in Latin translation. 

If by creation we mean creation,’ where only the first two conditions 
are met, and by creation” we mean that all three conditions are met, 
then one can say, according to ‘Thomas, that while Aristotle recognized 
creation! he did not of course recognize creation’ since that involves 
an element that can only be held on the basis of a faith that Aristotle did 


16 Ibid. 
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not have. The important question Thomas faced was whether or not 
holding only creation’ contradicts holding creation.” 


b. Antstotle’s Error 


The eternity of the world is numbered among what came to be called the 
errors of Aristotle. What kind of error is it supposed to be? Aristotle can 
scarcely be held accountable for not having read Genesis, but knowledge 
of that account and the acceptance of it as true because of the author- 
ity of the revelation make up the third condition Thomas distinguished 
in the text with which we began. From his Gifford lectures delivered in 
the early 1930’s, and increasingly in subsequent years, Etienne Gilson 
found in Exodus the genesis of Thomas Aquinas's distinctive ontology. 
When Moses is told to tell his restive people that He Who Is has spoken, 
a great light is cast on the character of God. God does not simply exist, 
a thing among things though superior to the others: he is foto coelo differ- 
ent from them all. T'hey exist in their various ways; He is existence. Here 
is the clef de voûte of Thomas’s thought. 

Gilson's claim, waiving all kinds of other things that might be said 
about it, can mean either of two things. First, he might mean that 
apart from revelation, apart from accepting an authoritative text as 
true, it would never enter the human mind to see this radical distinc- 
tion between God and his creatures. Second, that the historian must 
take into account that the Exodus text had the influence it did on such 
a Christian philosopher as Thomas Aquinas, providing the occasion for 
formulating a truth which is not intrinsically dependent for its being 
held on religious faith. 

It is not always easy to discern which of these Gilson is embracing. 
In The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, there are some passages which sup- 
port the first interpretation and other passages that support the second. 
Indeed, through the long years of his advocacy of the uniqueness of 
Thomas Aquinas’s metaphysics and the crucial role in it of his under- 
standing of existence, sharp clarity on this point is hard to come by. 
Gilson’s conception of Christian Philosophy is ambiguous in the same 
way. All too often, Gilson implies that Thomas’s metaphysical views are 
intrinsically dependent on his religious beliefs. For all that, he wants to 
keep the distinction between philosophy and theology. 

As for the error of Aristotle, this confusion makes it difficult to decide 
whether the master of those who know is being accused of a philo- 
sophical mistake or is simply being located outside the Judaeo-Christian 
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tradition." Is the point that he held views about the world at variance 
with Christianity or that he held views about the world which betray a 
lack of philosophical insight? 


What Happened to Thomistic Philosophy? 


In 1992 Henri De Lubac published a second and augmented edition of 
his Mémoire sur l'occasion de mes écrits. Taken together with the publication 
of his exchange of letters with Etienne Gilson, which are annotated and 
commented on by De Lubac, students of what has been going on in 
Catholic circles with respect to the status of philosophy have resources 
whose value can scarcely be overestimated.'? The rueful tone of these 
documents, the recurrent lament of the aged De Lubac that he has 
fallen out of favor while a hostile band of post-conciliar thinkers has 
gained prominence in the Church as well as in the Society of Jesus, 
could obscure the fact that the elderly Jesuit was created a cardinal in 
1983 by John Paul II, a gesture at least as significant as his invitation 
several decades before to be a peritus at Vatican II. But what abides in the 
cardinal’s outlook is that his true enemy is the Thomistic tradition he 
ran afoul of with his 1946 book Surnaturel. De Lubac portrayed himself 
as defending the true and authentic doctrine of Thomas against the 
Thomists. 

Johnson called the Irish an honest race because they never speak well 
of one another. The same might be said of students of Saint Thomas. 
De Lubac tells us that even as a young scholastic on the Isle of Jersey, he 
had been a maverick within his Order who kicked against the Suarezian 
goad and earned the epithet of ‘Thomist, even Neo-Thomist, from the 
authorities, making him “twice a heretic with respect to the ‘doctrines of 


U In my article “Do Aristotelian Substances Exist?," Sapientia 54 (1999), 325—338, 
I have examined Gilson’s presentation of Aristotle, the Aristotle who provides the foil 
for the Gilsonian Thomas, that is, and have shown that the great historian’s reading of 
specific passages of Aristotle, those which supposedly sustain his criticism of Aristotle, 
simply cannot withstand scrutiny. 

'8 Lettres de M. Etienne Gilson addressées au P Henri de Lubac, et commentées par celui-ci (Paris, 
1986). 
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the Society. "? But a Thomist against Thomism, one whose assignment 
was to determine whether “the teaching of Saint Thomas on this capital 
point [the supernatural] was indeed that offered by the Thomist school 
as established in the sixteenth century, codified in the seventeenth, and 
affirmed even more starkly in the twentieth.” This task, put to him when 
he was a student of theology, led on to the 1946 book.” 

De Lubac came under a cloud because of his book on the super- 
natural order and was effectively silenced, that is, no longer permitted 
to write. At first he thought this was due to certain enemies in Rome— 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. the villain of choice—but eventually 
De Lubac realized that it had been other Jesuits, not Dominicans, who 
had called into question the orthodoxy of his views. But those views, 
De Lubac and many others came to think, had prevailed at Vatican 
IL?' His later elevation to the College of Cardinals was taken to be a 
dramatic token of vindication. But all this took place at a time when the 
scene had changed dramatically. De Lubac found that he had survived 
into a time when, in the Church, in his own Order, there were “many 
enthusiasts, opponents or simply docile, but all of them equally foolish, 
a para-Council which often could be better called an anti-Council was 
taken for the true Council whose work, when it did not conform to the 
new program, was either neglected or falsified.” 

The stages and vicissitudes of Henri De Lubac's life thus provide a 
dramatic background for understanding the conception of philosophy 
among students of Saint Thomas during the later half of the twentieth 
century. In Gilson, the Jesuit found a lively correspondent, an older man 


19 Henri de Lubac, Mémoire sur l'occasion de mes écrits, deuxième édition revue et augmentée 
> T 


(Namur, 1992), p. 33 n. 8. 

20 The charge of distortion sometimes includes Thomas himself, so it can hardly be 
just Thomism that is the target: of course De Lubac means that a key teaching of the 
faith has been obscured by the way the supernatural is presented. “C’est qu'en effet je 
crois avoir montré, spécialement dans la deuxiéme partie, dont la composition est assez 
rigoureuse, que depuis qu'elles avaient abandonné la synthése traditionelle systematisée 
(et déjà un peu compromise) dans l'oeuvre de saint Thomas, les diverse écoles de la sco- 
lastique moderne ne pouvaient que s'épuiser dans les combats stériles, chacune ayant à 
la fois tort et raison contre les autres, en méme temps qu'elles se retiraient à l'écart de la 
pensée vivante, dans un monde artificiel, laissant le champ libre à tous les avatars de la 
‘philosophie séparée, ” in Mémoire, p. 34. 

21 See the mildly triumphalist Entretien autour de Vatican IL, Souvenirs et Réflexions (Paris, 
1985). 

? H. De Lubac, Petite catéchése sur nature et grace (Paris, 1980), p. 166. 
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who shared many of his own mordant views of what was going on in 
the Church and, perhaps surprisingly from one of the acknowledged 
pillars of the Thomistic Revival, a distaste for Thomists, particularly 
those whose habitat was Rome. 

Etienne Gilson came upon the intellectual scene after World War I 
with a dissertation that studied the scholastic basis of much that is found 
in the work of Descartes. Since Descartes prided himself on having said 
goodbye to the philosophical formation he had received at La Fléche, 
this was an exciting claim. For Gilson himself it was fateful. It turned 
him into the leading medieval scholar of his long life and more impor- 
tantly into a Thomist. His masterpiece, Le thomisme, revised, reissued, 
reedited, acquired a history that is the record of Gilson’s own changing 
understanding of the nature of philosophy and its relation to the faith 
and to theology. 

These two men, Gilson and De Lubac, provide good lenses through 
which to see the altering conception of what philosophy is among stu- 
dents of Saint Thomas in the course of the past century. In the first 
phase of the Thomistic Revival the teaching of ‘Thomas was distin- 
guished from the Cartesian and other influences that Catholic thought 
had been under. A favorite discussion, accordingly, was theory of knowl- 
edge. The epistemological realism of ‘Thomas was contrasted with the 
Cartesian account of knowing and the various other views developed 
after the critical turn was taken with Kant. It would not be unfair to 
characterize this period as more or less ahistorical. ‘The text of Thomas 
was approached as itself a sufficient basis for understanding it: a timeless 
doctrine came untrammeled by temporal qualifiers. 

The second phase begins with a growing interest in the history of 
medieval philosophy, an interest by no means confined to Catholics or 
Thomists. This is the period that can be characterized by two figures, 
Gilson and Jacques Maritain. In a now famous letter to Father Armand 
Maurer, included in the correspondence of Gilson and Maritain, Gilson 
compares his approach to Thomas with that of Maritain. It is the his- 
torian’s complaint against the philosopher, stated with an edginess that 
surprised. One might have thought that the point of the Thomistic 


?* “The last book of Maritain is of decisive importance for a correct understanding 
of his thought. Its reading made me realize that / had never understood his true position. I was 
naively maintaining that one cannot consider oneself a Thomist without first ascertain- 
ing the authentic meaning of St Thomas’s doctrine, which only history can do; during 
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Revival involved both aspects: first understanding what Thomas himself 
had taught, and then establishing its relevance for ongoing philosophi- 
cal discussions. Leo XIII had not issued a call for Catholics to become 
medieval historians. Rather, he urged them to find in the perennial phi- 
losophy as exemplified especially in Saint Thomas Aquinas resources 
to engage in the pressing debates of our times. All along, Gilson and 
Maritain seemed to stand for these two aspects—the historian providing 
an ever more accurate grasp of what Thomas had taught, the philoso- 
pher applying, expanding and extending that thought into current phil- 
osophical debates. But Gilson gives us more than a contrast. He goes on 
to say that he considers all Maritain’s efforts to expand the thought of 
Thomas Aquinas to be false. In the letters between the two men, Gilson 
tried to persuade, even bully, Maritain into accepting his own extraordi- 
nary views on Aristotle and the great commentators on Thomas. Gilson 
had come to think that the greatest obstacle to the spread of authentic 
Thomism, even in the Dominican Order, was Aristotle and Cardinal 
Cajetan. Gilson’s conception of Existential Thomism required the jet- 
üsoning of the whole Thomistic tradition and the isolation of Thomas 
from all who preceded him and followed him. 


From Aristotle to Gilson and Back 


The future of Thomism as a philosophy requires a careful rethinking 
of what is meant by Christian Philosophy. The recent encyclical, Fides et 
Ratio, is a stimulus to this rethinking.** The faith of the believing philoso- 
pher is undeniably a salutary help in his philosophizing, suggestive of 
lines of inquiry, productive of hunches as to how inquiries will turn out. 
In much the same way, the secular philosopher is guided in his philoso- 
phizing by his antecedent dispositions. But, in the end, the arguments 


all that time, he was considering himself a true disciple of St. Thomas because he was 
continuing his thought. To strive to rediscover the meaning of the doctrine such as it has 
been in the mind of Thomas Aquinas was straight historicism. We have been talking at 
cross purposes all the time,” in Etienne Gilson/ Jacques Maritain. Correspondance 1925-1971, 
edited with a commentary by Géry Prouvost (Paris, 1991), letter to Armand Maurer, 
C. S. B., p. 275. 

?* See my Characters in Search of Their Author The Gifford Lectures 1999-2000 (Notre 
Dame, 2001). 
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of either believing or secular philosopher must meet common criteria 
and be acceptable to those who do not share the antecedent convictions 
of the fashioner of the argument. To that degree, the religious faith of 
the believing philosopher functions in a way that is a particular instance 
of something common to all philosophizing. Of course, the achieve- 
ments of philosophy do not exhaust truth for the believer, and he will 
see philosophy in a wider setting. The theologian will explicitly move 
off from revealed truths as the principles of his inquiry, and in his use of 
philosophy he will, in the phrase, turn water into wine. But there must 
first be water. 

Creation provides a particularly important occasion for keeping these 
distinctions clear. When they are obscured, Thomists find themselves 
more Thomistic than Thomas. To say without qualification that creation 
is a deliverance of revelation is to find oneself on a collision course with 
Thomas Aquinas himself. Thus it is that the very status of Thomism as 
a philosophy is obscured. The remedy? Take a cue from Thomas and 
see the fundamentally Aristotelian basis of ‘Thomism. 


AB UNO SIMPLICI NON EST .NISI UNUM: 
THE PLACE OF NATURAL AND NECESSARY EMANATION 
IN AQUINAS'S DOCTRINE OF CREATION! 


Wayne J. Hankey 


Contemporary scholars frequently bring to their reflections on Thomas's 
treatments of creation a distinction, based in the language of the book of 
Genesis, between God's particular kind of making and other forms. In 
Genesis 1, apparently, the word which both we and the Vulgate translate 
as ‘create’ is used exclusively of God. However, the exclusivity is not 
reciprocated. Brueggemann informs us that, while the first chapter of 
Genesis “uses the remarkable word ‘create’” five times, it also “employs 
the more primitive word ‘make’..., [b]ut God’s characteristic action 
is to speak”? In any case, the question of what characterises God's 
making was not settled for Christians by philological arguments, and, 
once Gnosticism appeared on the scene, “belief in creation became 
a theological problem, and out of the encounter with philosophical 
metaphysics arose the necessity of formulating conceptually the freedom 
and unconditioned character of God's creative activity.”* 

From the beginning to the end of his writing, Aquinas does teach 
that “creation is the proper act of God,”* but his argument for reserving 


' This essay began as part of a presentation to a Colloquium of the Institute of 
Medieval Philosophy and Theology of Boston College and was substantially completed 
when I was a Visiting Scholar there and at the Department of the Classics at Harvard 
University in 2001. I am grateful to my generous hosts in Chestnut Hill and Cambridge. 
It would have been impossible without the help of my friends who actually know 
about Arabic philosophy: Richard Taylor, Peter Adamson, Taneli Kukkonen, Cristina 
D’Ancona-Costa, and Robert Wisnovsky. For a sine qua non of this essay, I thank them. 
For the errors which remain after all this help, I alone am responsible. 

? W. Brueggemann, Genesis, Interpretation (Atlanta, 1982), p. 24. 

* G. May, Creatio ex nihilo: The Doctrine of ‘Creation out of Nothing’ in Early Christian 
Thought, trans. A.S. Worrall (Edinburgh, 1984), p. 27. 

* Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.1 (Ottawa, 1953): “Unde manifestum est quod 
creatio est propria actio ipsius Dei." See also Scriptum super libros Sententiarum lib. 2, dist. 1, 
q. 1, a. 3, corp. (Parma, 1856); Summa contra Gentiles 2.21, Editio Leonina, vol. 13 (Rome, 
1918); Quaestiones disputatae de veritate 27.3 s.c., Editio Leonina, vol. 22 (Rome, 1970-76); 
Quaestiones disputatae de potentia 3.4 corp., ed. P.M. Pession, 10th ed. (Rome, 1965); De 
substantus separatis 10, Editio Leonina, vol. 40/D (Rome, 1969); Quaestiones Quodlibetales 
3.3.1 corp. 
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creation to God is never based on a survey of the biblical language, 
and indeed, in common with his master Albert the Great, Thomas 
sometimes bases it on the philosophical authority of what he finds in 
the Liber de causis.) With contemporary scholars the distinction between 
creating and other makings often accompanies an opposition between 
the free act of the Biblical creative God and "the theory of emanation 
[which] means that it is necessary that creation occur"? In fact, for 
Aquinas emanatio is a term describing the activity of creative Wisdom, 
found by him in a portion of the book of Wisdom (Vulgate 7:25) 
which he quotes at least twice.’ Nonetheless, among those working in 
terms of this opposition, ‘Thomas will be counted among the Biblical 
party, where he is placed within the train of Moses Maimonides, and 
represented as “particularly alert to what he considered to be the dangers 
of Neoplatonic emanationism in which the doctrine of creation and the 
eternity of the world are combined in such a way that would deny the 
free activity of God."? 

The problems with placing Aquinas in this context are underscored, 
however, by what Thérése Bonin tells us about the situation in which 
Albert thought about emanation. Not only was it prominent in the system 
of the condemned Eriugena but also, more importantly, in Dionysius 
who had the authority of an Apostolic Father, as well as playing a large 
role in the works of the highly respected Boethius.? Indeed in the Divine 


° Thus Summa Theologiae 1.45.5: “Unde etiam dicitur libro de causis, quod neque 
intelligentia vel anima nobilis dat esse, nisi inquantum operatur operatione divina." 
The reference is to prop. 3. See also Scriptum super libros Sententiarum lib. 2, dist. 1, q. 1, 
a. 3, corp., where Aquinas uses Liber de causis prop. 4. 

^ Aquinas on Creation, trans. S.E. Balder and WE. Carroll, Mediaeval Sources in 
Translation 35 (Toronto, 1997), p. 21. For an even less successful endeavour to look 
at Augustine through categories derived from Biblical scholarship, see M.-A. Vannier, 
“Creatio”, “Conversio”, “Formatio” chez S. Augustin, 2d ed., Paradosis 31 (Fribourg, 1997). 

7 Aquinas, De rationibus fidei ad Cantorum Antiochenum 9, Editio Leonina, vol. 40/A 
(Rome, 1969): *Dicitur enim de divinae sapientiae participatione, in libro sapientiae, 
quod est emanatio quaedam claritatis omnipotentis Dei sincera, et ideo nihil inquinatum incurrit 
in illam." Idem, Super epistolam ad Colossenses lectura 1.3, in Super epistolas S. Pauli lectura, ed. 
R. Cai (Rome, 1953): “Sed addit claritatis eius, id est Christi, qui est claritas patris, quia 
pergere ad peccatum, est pergere ad tenebras. Sap. c. VIL, 25: vapor est enim virtutis Dei, et 
emanatio quaedam est claritatis omnipotentis Dei sincera.” 

* Aquinas on Creation, p. 21. 

? Thérèse Bonin, Creation as Emanation. The Origin of Diversity in Albert the Great’s On the 
Causes and the Procession of the Universe, Publications in Medieval Studies 29 (Notre Dame, 
2001), p. 1. 
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Names, Aquinas encounters a treatment of emanation from the Good 
which requires considerable massaging to place it within an Augustinian 
unification of the divine being, intellect, and will. The Latin translation 
of the Dionysian text read: 


Indeed just as our sun engages in no ratiocination or act of choice, but by 
its very being illumines all things, giving to each of them in their own way 
a participation in the light to the extent of their capacities, so it is with 
the Good, which exists far above the sun, an archetype separated beyond 
its obscure 1mage, through 1ts essence it sends the rays of its complete 
goodness to all existing things proportionately. "° 


In his exposition, Thomas insists that “the act of the divine being is 
his act of understanding and of willing, and therefore what he makes 
through his own being, he makes through intellect and will.” He was 
certainly happy to be able to explain that it was on this account that 
Dionysius said “distinctly” that God is distinguished from the sun in the 
way in which an archetype stands above an obscure image.!! Despite 
such problems, Bonin notes that “many medieval philosophers not only 
accepted emanation but gave it a new prominence” and that it was 
more common in their works than in those of the pagan Neoplatonists. 
She concludes that “Albert treats creation as the most perfect case of 
emanation and considers emanation a corrective to pantheism.” Albert 
does not suppose that this philosophical structure poses a problem for 
faith because “he judges that the best accounts of emanation at once 
uphold the unity of God's effect and affirm that God touches the center 
of each being in its distinctness and individuality.” !? 

What Thomas found in the Vulgate, and in Albert’s position and its 
background, are essentials in setting the intellectual situation in which 
Aquinas thinks about emanation and require us to doubt whether he is 


10 Aquinas, In librum Beati Dionysii de divinis nominibus. expositio 4.1, textus Dionysii 


$96, Sarrazin’s translation, ed. Pera (Rome, 1950), p. 85: “Etenim sicut noster sol, non 
ratiocinans aut praeeligens, sed per ipsum esse illuminat omnia, participare lumine ipsius 
secundum propriam rationem valentia, ita quidem et bonum, super solem, sicut super 
obscuram imaginem segregate archetypum, per ipsam essentiam omnibus existentibus 
proportionaliter immittit bonitatis radios." 

!! Ibid. 4.1, $271, p. 88: “divinum esse est eius intelligere et velle et ideo quod per 
suum esse facit, facit per intellectuum et voluntatem. Et ideo signanter dixit quod Deus 
segregatur a sole sicut archetypum supra obscuram imaginem." 

? Bonin, Creation as Emanation, p. 1. 

? Ibid. p. 2. 
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really working with the hermeneutic of suspicion which an opposition 
of the supposed Biblical doctrine and Neoplatonism would require. In 
raising doubts about this opposition, I shall begin by looking at the use 
of the ‘emanationist’ principle Ab uno simplici non est nisi unum by some 
Islamic, Jewish, and Christian thinkers from al-Farabi to Aquinas. I shall 
go on to consider some aspects of the understanding by which Aquinas 
could begin the final Book of the Summa contra Gentiles thus: 


Because the most perfect unity is found in the highest summit of things, 
God, and because with each reality so much the more it is one, so much 
the greater is its power, and dignity, it follows to the extent that things 
are further away from the First Principle, so much greater would be the 
diversity and variety found in them. Therefore it is necessary that the 
process of emanation from God be united within this Principle itself, and 
be multiplied according to the lowliness of things, where it comes to its 
end.'* 


The Eleventh Chapter of the same Book views the whole of reality, 
created and divine, as a hierarchy of emanations. In consequence, for 
Thomas the processions of the Persons within the Trinity are called 
emanations, and, in the Summa Theologiae, Aquinas defines creation 
as “the emanation of the whole actuality of being from the universal 
being." By reflections on what underlies these statements, I hope to 
contribute to the work of scholars like Jean Trouillard and Robert 
Crouse in breaking down false oppositions between Neoplatonism and 
Christian theology. 

The old Hellenic ‘authentic Neoplatonism’'® united philosophy and 
religion for the sake of civilized culture, an inclusive truth and spiritual 
life which it was confident would return once the currently ascendant 
novelties of a narrow barbarism had had their day." Like Dr Crouse, 


^ Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles 4.1, prooemium: “Et quia in summo vertice Deo 
perfectissima unitas invenitur; et unumquodque, quanto est magis unum, tanto est magis 
virtuosum et dignius: consequens est ut quantum a primo principio receditur, tanto 
maior diversitas et variatio inveniatur in rebus. Oportet igitur processum emanationis a 
Deo uniri quidem in ipso principio, multiplicari autem secundum res infimas, ad quas 
terminatur." 

15 Summa Theologiae, 1.45.4 ad 1: “creatio sit emanatio totius esse ab ente universale"; 
also 1.45.1: *emanationem totius entis a causa universali, quae est Deus, et hanc quidem 
emanationem designamus nomine creationis." 

15 A. de Libera, “Albert le Grand et Thomas d'Aquin interprètes du Liber de Causis," 
Revue des sciences théologiques et philosophiques 74 (1990): 347—789 at 350. 

U See A.Ph. Segonds, “Liminaire,” in Proclus et la Théologie Platonicienne. Actes du 
Colloque International de Louvain (13—16 mai 1998) en l'honneur de H.D. Saffrey et L.G. Westerink, 
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the Hellenic Neoplatonists were confident that “it’s all foolishness and 
can’t last,” though the faith he has in a providential deliverance from 
contemporary Christian novelties, they had in respect to Christianity 
itself! ‘The intimate relations between Hellenic religion and Platonism 
entailed that conflicts between it and the religions of the Book were 
inevitable. However, a great part of the attraction of Neoplatonism was 
that in it philosophy, mystic experience, and religion worked out their 
need for one another. In consequence, just as diverse relations between 
cult and philosophy resulted in diverse and even opposed pagan 
Neoplatonisms, there would come to be not only Islamic and Jewish 
developments of Neoplatonism in Arabic, but also different Christian 
ones in Greek and Latin (not to mention Syriac). There are immensely 
important differences between the Christian Platonism in the Latin West 
which emerged out of the decisive role played in Augustine’s conversion 
by Plotinus and Porphyry translated into Latin, and that in the Greek 
East, which, most notoriously in the Pseudo-Dionysius, went down the 
theurgic road taken by the Academy in Athens to its éelos in Proclus 
and Damascius. Furthermore, within all of these religious and linguistic 
communities *Neoplatonism' is a word to be declined in the plural. 
Something of this plurality will emerge in this essay. Understanding 
the differences between their Platonisms is crucial to openings or 
conciliations between the philosophical theologies of these religious 
traditions. It is exactly by showing how in the Liber de causis “deux versions 
differentes de la doctrine néo-platonicienne s?y sont entrecroisées, la version plotimenne 
et la version prochenne,” that Cristina D'Ancona-Costa demonstrates “une 
assimilation entre métaphysique néo-platonicienne et théologie créationniste.”'® 


ed. A.Ph. Segonds and C. Steel, Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, De Wulf-Mansion 
Centre, Series 1, XXVI (Leuven, 2000), pp. ix-xxv at pp. xix-xxi. Segonds sets himself 
against the purple prose of G. WE. Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, “Revealed Religion,” 
trans. G. Lichtheim (New York, 1967), p. 753. 

18 On the point of departure of the Arabic tradition, see G. Endress, “The New and 
Improved Platonic Theology. Proclus Arabus and Arabic Islamic Philosophy,” in Proclus et 
la Théologie Platonicienne: actes du colloque international de Louvain (13—16 mai 1998) en l'honneur 
de H.D. Saffrey et L.G. Westerink, eds A. Ph. Segonds and C. Steel, with the assistance of 
C. Luna and A.F. Mettraux (Leuven, 2000), pp. 553-570; on the Christians, see R.D. 
Crouse, “Paucis mutatis verbis: St. Augustine’s Platonism,” in Augustine and his Critics, ed. 
RJ. Dodaro and G.P. Lawless (London, 1999), pp. 37-50. 

1% C. D’Ancona-Costa, “La doctrine de la création ‘mediante intelligentia’ dans le 
Liber de Causis et dans ses sources,” Revue des sciences théologiques et philosophiques 76 (1992): 
209-233 at 221 and 225. 
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My treatment of necessity and freedom in emanation and creation is 
centred onhowa group whoidentified themselves with the *Peripatetics"— 
Moses Maimonides, his Islamic predecessors, and Albertus Magnus—set 
up a conflict which Aquinas avoided, or, better, which Aquinas overcame 
by placing the opposed modalities in different places in his system. 
The philosophers and theologians in this Arab ‘Peripatetic’ tradition 
united Aristotle, Plotinus, Proclus, and other Neoplatonists under the 
covering dominance of Aristotle. The Neoplatonism of Aquinas differs 
by privileging Dionysius; it thus remains more Greek. Alain de Libera 
judges that Albert stands at the end of the Islamic tradition as “la supréme 
représentant de la doxographie péripatéticienne arabe.” Aquinas he contrasts as 
distinguishing “le ‘néoplatonisme authentique? du ‘néoplatonisme chrétien? tout en 
laissant à Aristote la place qui est la sienne”? There is an important truth 
in these contrasts, but they have their limits. The Neoplatonists are 
determinative, not only for how Dionysius constructs his Christianity, 
but also for what the Arab Peripatetics and Aquinas make of Aristotle. 
Having read Aristotle until 1268 as if he were the author of the Liber de 
causis, in his Super librum de causis expositio, written after he has discovered 
its Proclean origins by comparing it to Moerbeke's translation of the 
Elements of Theology completed in that year, Thomas still unites Aristotle 
with the always-privileged Dionysius and Christian truth wherever 
possible.?! Thus, he continues in some measure his initial judgment in 
his Commentary on the Sentences about the similarity of their ways of 
thinking: “Dionysius autem fere ubique sequitur Aristotelem, ut patet. diligenter 
inspicienti libros eius"? Dr Bonin demonstrates that the Peripatetic 
Albert identified the doctrine of the Liber de causis with “the position of 
Dionysius, and presents it as required by sound philosophy."? Much the 
same must be said of Aquinas, even if, in my judgment, by way of both 


? de Libera, “Albert le Grand et Thomas,” p. 350. 

?' Aquinas, Super librum de causis expositio prop. 3, ed. H.-D. Saffrey, 2d edition corrected, 
Textes Philosophiques du Moyen Age 21 (Paris, 2002), p. 24, lines 5-17; prop. 10, 
p. 67, line 19—p. 68, line 15; prop. 13, p. 83, lines 8-17; prop. 18, p. 103, lines 16-23; 
see Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on the Book of Causes [Super librum de causis expositio], 
translated and annotated by V.A. Guagliardo, C.R. Hess, and R.C. Taylor, introduction 
by V.A. Guagliardo, ‘Thomas Aquinas in Translation 1 (Washington, D.C., 1996), p. xxi. 
For a study of his ‘benign interpretation’ of the Liber, see S.C. Selner-Wright, “Thomas 
Aquinas and the Metaphysical Inconsistency of the Liber de causis," The Modern Schoolman 
72 (1995): 323-336. 

7? Scriptum super libros Sententiarum lib. 2, dist. 14, q. 1, a. 2. 

5 Bonin, Creation as Emanation, p. 3. 
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Dionysius and his growing knowledge of other Greek Neoplatonists, 
he moves closer to them and further away from the Arabic tradition 
through which he first learned his Aristotle. * Bonin may come closest 
to articulating the nature of this difference between Aquinas and his 
teacher when she writes about how they explain similarities between the 
Liber de causis and the Divine Names: 


Thomas rightly attributes the similarities to the Platonism of both 
texts, whereas Albert believes that Peripatetic and Dionysian theology 
converge. ... Not that Albert failed to recognise Platonic traits in Dionysius, 
but such thinkers as Ibn Sina shared them while remaining basically 
Peripatetic.” 


In the same manner in which he avoided a head on collision between the 
via Platonicorum and the via Aristotelica by making of them complementary 
oppositions each contributing to the truth,” Aquinas stepped back from 
the kind of fatal conflict between philosophy and revealed theology 
which was actually fought to the death of an autonomous philosophy 
among Islamic intellectuals. When he deals with the conflict between the 
theology which is a part of philosophy and the one which is revealed, 
he keeps the two living in the same house by conceding at one level of 
sacra doctrina what he denies at another. This solution is not, however, an 
escape from what Neoplatonism demands. The case we shall examine 
will indicate that the requirements of Neoplatonic logic are not to be 
avoided. No one can be pushed out of the commodious mansion, those 
with different necessities occupy different floors. I close this essay by 
reminding us of one of the many places where Maimonides and Aquinas 
stand together (perhaps because Aquinas is standing on the shoulders 
of Rabbi Moses): their opposition to the attempts by theologians to 
demonstrate a temporal beginning of creation. Collateral with this 
opposition is ‘Thomas’s conviction that Plato and Aristotle taught the 
creation of all things by a single First Principle. For Aquinas creation was 
neither exclusively a Biblical nor characteristically a medieval doctrine. 


4 WT. Hankey, “Aquinas and the Platonists,” in The Platonic Tradition in the Middle Ages: 
A Doxographic Approach, ed. S. Gersh and M.J.FM. Hoenen, with the assistance of PTh. 
van Wingerden (Berlin, 2002), pp. 286—288, 310—325. 

? Bonin, Creation as Emanation, p. 146, note 30. 

?; WJ. Hankey, “Thomas’ Neoplatonic Histories: His following of Simplicius,” 
Dionysius 20 (2002): 153—178 passim. 
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There are many problems with the representation of Moses Maimonides 
as opposing a free creation to a necessary emanation labelled as 
Neoplatonic. We are alerted to these by Maimonides’ identification 
of this necessity with “the opinion of Aristotle." Latin medievals like 
Albert the Great, Siger of Brabant, his fellows in the Faculty of Arts 
at Paris,” and Aquinas,” as well as modern scholars, agree about the 
provenance of the formula which defines this necessity: “from the one 
and simple comes nothing but unity.” They judge that it emerges from 
the Arabic Peripatetic tradition, as developed by al-Farabi and Avicenna, 
and as exposed and criticised by al-Ghazali and Averroes.” Although 
Albert also finds the principle in Plato's Timaeus, in his “Aristotelian 
paraphrase” of the Liber de causis—the De causis et processu universitatis a 
prima causa, “apparently composed between 1264 and 1271,"?'—he says 
of its origin: “propositio, quod ab uno simplici non est nisi unum, ab ARISTOTELE 


27 Moses Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed 2.19, 3.13, trans. S. Pines (Chicago, 
1963), pp. 302—312, p. 449. 

°8 See Albertus, De causis et processu. universitatis a prima causa 1.3.5, ed. W. Fauser, 
Opera Omnia 17/2 (Cologne, 1993), p. 40, lines 49-54; idem, Super Dionysium De Divinis 
Nominibus 2.42, ed. P. Simon, Opera Omnia 37/1 (Cologne, 1972), p. 71, lines 28-29; Siger 
de Brabant, Questions sur la Métaphysique 5.10, ed. C.A. Graiff, Philosophes Médiévaux 1 
(Louvain, 1948), p. 301; R. Hissette, Enquête sur les 219 articles condamnés à Paris le 7 mars 
1277, Philosophes médiévaux 21 (Louvain, 1977), pp. 70-72; La Condamnation Parisienne 
de 1277, nouvelle édition du texte latin, traduction, introduction et commentaire par 
David Piché, Sic et Non (Paris, 1999), pp. 167-168, note 3, and pp. 175-176. 

? See for example, Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de potentia 3.4 corp.: “ut patet in Lib. de 
causis; et in Metaphys. Avicennae, et Algazelis, et movebantur ad hoc opinandum propter 
quod credebant quod ab uno simplici non posset immediate nisi unum provenire, et illo 
mediante ex uno primo multitudo procedebat. Hoc autem dicebant, ac si Deus ageret 
per necessitatem naturae, per quem modum ex uno simplici non fit nisi unum.” 

% See Al-Ghazali, The Incoherence of the Philosophers. A parallel English-Arabic text, 
translated, introduced, and annotated by M.E. Marmura, Islamic ‘Translation Series 
(Provo, Utah, 1997), *[A First] Introduction,” 4, and Discussion 3, Third Aspect, 65— 
78; Algazel, Metaphysics. A Medieval Translation tract. 5, ed. J.T. Muckle, St. Michael’s 
Mediaeval Studies (Toronto, 1933), pp. 119-121; Averroes, Destructio Destructionum 
Philosophiae Algazelis in the Latin Version of Calo Calonymos Disputatio 3, ed. B.H. Zedler 
(Milwaukee, 1961), pp. 173-178 and idem, /n Metaphysica, lib. 12, comm. 44, in Aristotelis 
Opera cum Averrois Commentaris, vol. 8 (Venice, 1562-1574, reprint Frankfurt 1962), fol. 
344B. 

3! Bonin, Creation as Emanation, p. 5; see on the character of the work Alain de Libera, 
Métaphysique et noétique, Albert le Grand, Problèmes et Controverses (Paris, 2005), pp. 70— 
87, 151-159; Albertus Magnus, De causis et processu universitatis a prima causa 2.1.1, and 
2.5.24. 
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scribitur in epistula, quae est DE PRINCIPIO UNIVERSI ESSE, ét ab ALFARABIO ét 
AVICENNA el AVERROE suscipitur et explanatur."?? Alberts paraphrase makes 
no use of Proclus; in contrast, Aquinas, writing at the beginning of the 
1270s, because of his use of Moerbeke’s translation of the Elements agrees 
with modern scholars that this tradition has incorporated a great deal 
of Proclus. The most recent scholarship has also noted the places where 
Plotinus intrudes as well.” Those, like Albert and Siger, who identify 
themselves with the Peripatetics, regard the law as indisputably true.** 
Albert claims that “omnes concesserunt PERIPATETICL" indeed, “OMNES 
ANTE NOS PHILOSOPHI supposuerunt, scilicet quod ab uno simplici immediate non 
est nist unum secundum naturae ordinem. Hanc enim propositionem nemo unquam 
negavit nisi AVICEBRON IN FONTE VITAE." ? 

However, from the beginning of his writing in the Commentary on the 
Sentences until its last stage in the On Separate Substances, Aquinas never 
identifies the emanation of creatures with this law.* He is far from 
rejecting emanation as a way of speaking about how things come 
forth in and from God. The authority of Dionysius determined that: 
“Emanatio, difusio and effusio, all characteristically Neoplatonist terms, 
are fully adopted and become part of the linguistic fabric of Aquinas’s 
thought."?' In company with Bonaventure, Emanatio is used by Thomas 
both for the coming forth of the Persons of the Word and of the Spirit 


? Albertus, De causis et processu universitatis a prima causa 1.1.6, p. 13, lines 69-71; on 
Albert’s theory of the origin of the treatise see de Libera, Métaphysique et noétique, pp. 
74-87 and Bonin, Creation as Emanation, p. 120, note 5. 

3 D’Ancona-Costa, “La doctrine,” passim; A. de Libera, La querelle des universaux: De 
Platon à la fin du Moyen Age, Des Travaux (Paris, 1996), pp. 68-124; idem, “Albert le Grand 
et Thomas," passim; A. Hyman, *From What is One and Simple only What is One and 
Simple Can Come,” in Neoplatonism and Jewish Thought, ed. L.E. Goodman, Studies in 
Neoplatonism 7 (Albany, 1992), pp. 111-135; R.C. Taylor, “A Critical Analysis of the 
Structure of the Kalam fi mahd al-khair (Liber de causis)," in Neoplatonism and Islamic Thought, 
ed. P. Morewedge, Studies in Neoplatonism 5 (Albany, 1992), pp. 11—40. 

34 Albertus, De causis et processu universitatis a prima causa 2.4.2, p. 157, line 7; 2.4.14, 
p. 167, lines 1521. 

3 Ibid. 1, 1, 10, p. 22, line 3 and 1, 4, 8, p. 55, lines 76-79. 

59 Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum lib. 1, dist. 2, q. 1, a. 1, ad 1; Super Boetium 
de Trinitate 4.1, Editio Leonina, vol. 50 (Rome, 1992); Quaestiones disputatae de potentia 3.4, 
3.16; Summa contra Gentiles 2.22-26 and 2.43—44 (in other places Thomas makes clear 
that the positions represented and refuted here are for him those of Avicenna and his 
followers); Super librum de causis expositio, prooemium; Summa Theologiae 1.47.1 obj. 1, corp. 
and ad 1, 1.47.2, 1.45.5; De substantits separatis 2, lines 180—183, and 10, passim. 

37 E. O' Rourke, Pseudo-Dionysius and the Metaphysics of Aquinas, Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 32 (Leiden, 1992), p. 239. 
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within the divine essence, and also as equivalent to creatio.” For both of 
the Franciscan and the Dominican, the first of these emanations is, in 
fact, necessary. The second emanation is free. We ought not to leap from 
Thomas’s rejection of one Arab ‘Peripatetic’? model of how the First 
Principle produces creatures to generalizations about Neoplatonism and 
his view of it. We will do better by looking at what is particular to the 
Islamic-Jewish understanding of emanation when its law is expressed as 
ab uno non est nisi unum. Then we can examine what in its logic Aquinas 
embraced and what he rejected. Or better, given the character of these 
systems in which everything has a place, we can find at what level of the 
theological hierarchy the law is true and where it 1s false. 

In the Guide (2.13, pp. 281—285), Maimonides identifies the opponents 
of one of the fundamentals of the Law of Moses—namely, the creation 
of the whole world, including time, from absolutely nothing—as 
philosophers generally. “[A]ll the philosophers of whom we have heard 
reports and whose discourses we have seen” hold to the fundamental 
principle that ‘from nothing, nothing comes’ and to its co-relative: “it 
is not possible that a thing should pass away into nothing.” Those who 
belong to the “sect” of philosophers are “divided into several sects,” 
including the Platonists, the Aristotelians, and the Epicureans. In the 
view of Maimonides, there is no point in trying to reconcile the Law of 
Moses even with Plato, with whom some have tried to make common 
cause on account of his language in the Timaeus about the beginning of 
the sensible world, because Plato believes that the heaven “has come into 
existence and has been generated from some other thing."?? Aristotle is 
lumped with “his followers, and the commentators of his books.” In 


38 Bonaventure, Itinerarium mentis in Deum 6.2, ed. and trans. P. Boehner (New York, 
1956), p. 89; Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum lib. 1, dist. 18, q. 1, a. 4; lib. 1, dist. 
19, q. 4, a. 2, ad 3; lib. 1, dist. 27, q. 1, a. 1, ad 4; lib. 1, dist. 27, q. 2, a. 1, corp. and ad 3; 
lib. 1, dist. 28, q. 1, a. 1; dist. 37, lib. 1, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3; lib. 3, dist. 2, q. 1, a. 2a; De veritate 
4.2 obj. 7, 8.10; Quaestiones disputatae de potentia 10.1; Summa contra Gentiles 4.1; 4.11; 4.42; 
In divinis nominibus cap. 2, lect. 2, 8135, pp. 45-46; cap. 11, lect. 2, $912, pp. 337-338; 
Summa Theologiae 1.34.1 ad 2; 1.34.2; 1.45; In octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis expositio cap. 
8, lect. 2, ed. PM. Maggiolo (Rome, 1965); see WJ. Hankey, God in Himself; Aquinas’s 
Doctrine of God as Expounded in the Summa Theologiae, Oxford Theological Monographs/ 
Oxford Scholarly Classics (Oxford, 1987/2000), pp. 136-137. Aquinas equates processio 
with a series of Neoplatonic images at Summa Theologiae 1.36.2. At Quaestiones disputatae 
de potentia 10.1 he defines processio in terms of emanatio. After processio his most used 
equivalent terms are derivations of fluere. 

39 Maimonides takes a more reconciling stance in respect to Plato at The Guide of the 
Perplexed 2.25. 
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company with Albert, Maimonides judges about the law governing 
emanation: “It is impossible that anything but a simple thing should 
proceed from a simple thing” as “a proposition universally agreed upon, 
accepted by Aristotle and by all those who philosophized."*? Several 
factors contribute to these identifications. Many of them are common 
to the Islamic-Judaic reception of philosophy and the Latin Christian 
reception of Aristotle in the thirteenth century. I list some. 

At De generatione et corruptione 2.10 (336a27, translatio vetus) the Latin 
medievals found: “Idem enim et similiter habens semper idem innatum est facere? 
on which Thérése Bonin (from whom I am quoting) comments: “Who 
more than God is always the same and disposed in the same way, 
without variation of thought or power.” In Physics 8.6, Aristotle speaks 
about the simplicity of the unmoved mover and the continuity and 
uniformity of the motion it causes, thus our medieval authors found: 
“Illud autem, quod est non motum, quia est sicut diximus simplex, et permanens 
in eadem dispositione, movet uno motu simplici? (250a18-19, translatio Arabico- 
Latina).? In Metaphysics Lambda (12.8), he argues against a plurality of 
heavens. Our writers associate the de uno unum law with these passages. 
Deborah Black is right to see a mixture of Neoplatonic metaphysics 
and cosmology at the origins of this tradition in al-Farabi. She tells us 
that his theory of emanation “rests upon the twin pillars of Ptolemaic 
geocentric cosmology and the metaphysics of the divine. The framework 
of emanation is provided by cosmology.”* Significantly, many of 
the arguments of Maimonides against de uno unum are cosmological, 
criticising it as inadequate to explain the composite nature and diverse 
motions of the spheres (see Guide, 2.19; 2.22; and 2.24); emanation 
or ‘overflow’ is, however, a useful concept in some contexts (see Guide, 
2.12). Certainly, as Black writes: “Many of the properties of al-Farabi's 
emanational God are Aristotelian..., [but] al-Farabi’s adoption of the 


4 Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed 2.22, p. 317. See H.A. Davidson, Proofs for 
Eternity, Creation and the Existence of God in Medieval Islamic and Jewish Philosophy (Oxford, 
1987), pp. 206-209. Davidson does not explain where this interpretation of emanation 
arises. On the important and unappreciated role of Maimonides in thought of Albert, 
see de Libera, Métaphysique et noétique, pp. 83-86. 

*' Bonin, Creation as Emanation, p. 36. 

® Ibid. 

? D.H. Black, “Al-Farabi,” in History of Islamic Philosophy, ed. S.H. Nasr and 
O. Leaman, Routledge History of World Philosophies 1 (London, 1996), pp. 178-197 
at p. 189. 
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Neoplatonic metaphysics of emanation provides the means whereby 
Aristotelian philosophy can be placed in a more systematic framework 
than the Stagirite's own writings allow."** 

Already in late Antiquity, it had proved easier to transmit Platonism, 
too identified with anti-Christian Hellenism to be tolerated in the 
Byzantine Empire, through commentary on Aristotle than by attributing 
it to those known as Platonists. For the Muslims, in consequence, 
Aristotle was the bearer of the Platonic tradition with which they 
were thoroughly imbued—more thoroughly than medieval Latins, 
because in contrast with them, the Arabs read Plato’s dialogues and, 
from the beginning of their philosophical education, had access to 
the Neoplatonic commentaries on the Aristotelian works, as well as 
to the Enneads of Plotinus and the Elements of Theology of Proclus.® 
The origins of philosophy in Islam after “receiving and transmitting 
the Neoplatonized Aristotle of the Alexandrian commentaries on the 
De Anima, went further along this way, by reading Aristotle as often as 
possible in the light of Plotinus, and Plato in the light of Aristotle.” 
Among the Latins, the Proclean-Plotinian Liber de causis and the Plotinian 
Theology of Aristotle, both of which contain passages congruent with the 
law we are discussing, and lie at its origins, are attributed to Aristotle. 
So mixed up together were the Platonic and Aristotelian traditions 
in the péripatétisme arabe? that Albert was never forced to give up the 
attribution of the Liber to Aristotle. As Dr Bonin puts it: "Albert thought 
not just that the Liber was in some sense Aristotle's, but also that it was 
a very important Aristotelian text.... [T]he Liber de causis contains the 
final word of the Peripatetic school on the final part of metaphysics.” 
According to Alain de Libera, Albert exhibited a “superb indifference” 
to its Platonism. Developing his own elaborate theory of its Peripatetic 
origins, he was able to maintain an obstination herméneutique frappante.* De 


# Ibid. See on al-Farabi's need to supplement the metaphysics of Aristotle with 
Neoplatonic emanation, Thérése-Anne Druart, “Al-Farabi and Emanation,” in Studies 
in Medieval Philosophy, ed. J.F. Wippel, Studies in Philosophy and the History of Philo- 
sophy 17 (Washington, D.C., 1987), pp. 23-43; idem, “Al-Farabi, Emanation, and Meta- 
physics,” in JVeoplatonism and Islamic Thought, pp. 127—148. 

5 Endress, “The New and Improved,” 556-557. 

^5 C. D'Ancona-Costa, “Aristotelian and Neoplatonic Elements in Kindi's Doctrine 
of Knowledge," American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 73 (1999): 9-35 at 35. 

# de Libera, La querelle, p. 117. 

48 Bonin, Creation as Emanation, p. 4. 

? de Libera, “Albert le Grand et Thomas,” 351 and 362. 
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Libera is in accord with Bonin that, because of the important role the 
Liber plays in his conception of the theology of Aristotle and because of 
his commitment to his own theory of the origins of the Liber, “même après 
la traduction des Éléments de théologie, Albert n’a pas renoncé à sa these.” 
Although Aquinas is clear about the Proclean origins of the Liber de 
causis, he too mixes up Aristotle and Neoplatonism. To give one example 
from late in his writing when he is best informed about the history: in 
his De unitate intellectus (1270), Thomas cites the testimony of Simplicius 
in Commento Predicamentorum that “Plotinus, unus de magnis, counts among 
the commentators of Aristotle."?! 

Al-Ghazali, having identified al-Farabi and Avicenna as “the most 
reliable transmitters and verifiers [of Aristotle] among the philosophers 
in Islam,"? demanded that the ex uno non nisi unum be applied strictly so 
that its limit might appear. Ironically, his The Aims of the Philosophers— 
translated into Latin as his Metaphysics—is both an exposition of 
Avicenna and a source of the knowledge of this doctrine. In fact, his 
intended destruction contains “a substantial Avicennian residue” which 
is exploited by Averroes in his Destruction of the Destruction—the name the 
Latins gave his Incoherence of the Incoherence.?? 

Although Maimonides can be placed within the tradition of Saadya 
Gaon who pioneered Jewish religious philosophy in Arabic adopting 
“the Mu'tazilite Kalam,"?* and although his criticism of emanation is 
that of al-Ghazali,” in contrast to al-Ghazali, Maimonides is genuinely 
committed to the philosophical tradition transmitted as Aristotle’s. 
The ex uno unum is for him the true law of intellectual procession. He 
interprets it strictly, not for the purpose of eliminating it, but so as to 
show that this law, by itself, is not able to explain the complexity, variety, 


9 de Libera, Métaphysique et noétique, p. 80. 

51 Thomas d’Aquin, L’Unité de Vintellect contre les Averroïstes suivi des Textes contre Averroès 
antérieurs à 1270 cap. 3, §74, texte latin, traduction, introduction, biographie, chronologie, 
notes et index par A. de Libera, 2° (Paris, 1997). 

? Al-Ghazali, The Incoherence, p. 4. 

55 T. Kukkonen, “Possible Worlds in the Tahafut al-Falasifa: Al-Ghazali on Creation 
and Contingency,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 37/4 (2000): 479-502 at 480; the 
article explores some consequences of this residue. 

°* MR. Cohen, “Medieval Jewry in the World of Islam," in The Oxford Handbook 
of Jewish Studies, ed. Martin Goodman (Oxford, 2002), p. 204. See M. Fox, Interpreting 
Maimonides: Studies in Methodology, Metaphysics, and Moral Philosophy (Chicago, 1990), pp. 
273-284. 

5% L.E. Goodman, Jewish and Islamic Philosophy. Crosspollinations in the Classic Age 
(Edinburgh, 1999), p. 97. 
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and change of things. Intellectual emanation and its law need to be 
supplemented. Maimonides is convinced that even with “thousands 
of degrees [of emanation], the last intellect would indubitably still be 
simple” (Guide, 2.22, p. 318). Another cause is thus required, namely, 
“a purpose and a will directed toward this particular thing” (2.21, 
p. 316), “the will of the one who wills” (2.22, p. 319).% This solution 
owes something to al-Ghazali’s expansion of the distinction made by 
the Ash‘arites between the divine essence and the divine attributes 
like will? However, Maimonides does not follow al-Ghazali to the 
voluntaristic occasionalism of the Ash‘arites. He is constantly attacking 
within his own intellectual world those who would dissolve cosmic order. 
The Mutakallimun, whose intentions he praises but whose solutions he 
finds radically flawed, like the Ash‘arites, are atomists who “abolish 
the nature of that which exists” (2.19, p. 303). The result of their 
reduction of causation to particular acts of the divine will is endless 
particularization. Maimonides represents Aristotle as fighting opponents 
of the same kind: “those of his predecessors who believed that the world 
has happened to come about by chance and spontaneously” (2.20, 
p. 312). Balancing between the Kalam and Aristotle ultimately requires 
a Neoplatonic treatment of the divine attributes and the separation of 
will from essence as a concession to our way of understanding, which 
because only rational and not real can be both used for the necessities 
of reason and also withdrawn. This is a technique at which Aquinas and 
all scholastics are expert. Marvin Fox puts it this way: 


The nature of the absolute unity of God requires that there be no 
multiplicity in Him, and thus means that that there can be no separate 
attributes. “There does not exist in Him anything other than His essence 
in virtue of which object He might act, know, or will” ([Guide,] 1.46, 
p. 102). “This essence has created everything that it has created and knows 
it, but absolutely not by virtue of a superadded notion” ([Guide,| 1.53, 
pp. 122-23). His will is identical with His Wisdom and with all the other 
positive perfections that are his essence.?? 


°° See Hyman, “From What is One,” 117. 

? M.E. Marmura, “Al-Ghazali,” in The Cambridge Companion to Arabic Philosophy, ed. 
P. Adamson and R.C. Taylor (Cambridge, 2005), pp. 137-154 at pp. 141-143 and 
A. Hyman, “Maimonides on Creation and Emanation,” in Studies in Medieval Philosophy, 
pp. 45-61 at pp. 55-57. 

58 Fox, Interpreting Maimonides, p. 284. 
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Arthur Hyman, equally concerned both to acknowledge what Maimo- 
nides owes to al-Ghazali and the Mutakallimun and also to show 
how he keeps his position from falling into their voluntarism, writes: 
“Maimonides holds that ‘will’? and ‘wisdom’ are predicated of God 
according to complete equivocation, so that ‘creation by wil" and 
‘creation by wisdom’ can only refer to effects produced by God, that is 
properties of the world."?? 

Avicenna is the primary source for the Latins of our law, as well as 
being the principal subject of al-Ghazali’s attack. The proposition on 
which we are centring our attention is found in the Jahiyyat of his al- 
Shifa. This is the Latin Liber de philosophia prima. There the Fourth Chapter 
of the Ninth Tractate, De ordinatione esse intelligentiae et animarum caelestium 
et corborum superiorum a primo, exposes the law. Whence the Latins took it: 
“Nosti etiam, quod ex uno, secundum quod est unum, non est nisi unum.” It is also 
posited in his Danish Nama-i ‘ala’i, the Book of Science?! Al-Farabi's The 
Opinions of the People of the Virtuous City and The Political Regime teach what 
is fundamental to the doctrine, even when the formula is not found.f? 
In the first of these, the Mabadi’ ara? ahl al-madina al-fadila, al-Farabi 
describes the emanations from the First in a way which will remind us 
of the proemium to the Fourth Book of the Summa contra Gentiles. They 
begin with the ten immaterial intellects which follow in a line, one after 
the other, from the First: 


But the substance of the First is also such that all the existents, when they 
emanate from it, are arranged in order of rank.... It starts with the most 
perfect existent and 1s followed by something a little less perfect than it. 
Afterwards it is followed successively by more and more deficient existents 
until the final stage of being is reached.... [A]mong those which arise out 
of the First those which are neither bodies nor in bodies are altogether 
more excellent. 


°° Hyman, “Maimonides on Creation,” 57. 

5 Avicenna Latinus, Liber de Philosophia Prima sive Scientia Divina v—x, ed. S. van Riet 
(Louvain, 1980), p. 481, lines 50—51; see Avicenna, The Metaphysics of The Healing, A 
parallel English-Arabic text 9.5, translated, introduced, and annotated by M.E. Marmura, 
Islamic Translation Series (Provo, Utah, 2005), p. 330, line 24. 

ĉl P, Morewedge, The Metaphysica of Avicenna (ibn Sina). A critical translation-commentary 
and analysis of the fundamental arguments in Avicenna’s Metaphysica in the Danish Nama-1 ‘ala’i 
(The Book of Scientific Knowledge), chap. 38, Persian Heritage Series 13 (New York, 
1973), p. 78. 

9? See Druart, “Al-Farabi, Emanation, and Metaphysics,” at 140—142. 

55 Al-Farabi on the Perfect State. Abu Nasr al-Farabis Mabadi’ ara’ ahl al-madina al-fadila 
1.2.2 and 3.6.2, a revised text with introduction, translation, and commentary by 
R. Walzer (Oxford, 1985), pp. 95 and 112. 
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The like precedes the unlike. 

Avicenna’s God, the necesse esse who produces in accord with our law, 
differs in many ways from the Plotinian or Proclean Good or One.™ 
Pre-eminently, there are its thinking and being. This may derive from 
Porphyry—if Pierre Hadot has correctly identified the author of the 
anonymous commentary on the Parmenides and its influence?—though 
the origins of this characterization of the First in Arabic philosophical 
theology may not need such a specific source. Others derive it from 
Aristotle, as conveyed in the Peripatetic tradition and Middle Platonism, 
and modified by Plotinus. We must also, however, account for the 
stress on its necessity and on the necessity of its causation.? The Greek 
Neoplatonists affirmed the freedom of the Good. Indeed, Plotinus has a 
treatise on the freedom of the One where he asserts, as Bonaventure will 
also do after him, a freedom for the First which is beyond the difference of 
freedom and necessity. As Maria Gatti puts it: “The activity of the One 
is self-creative freedom, while the activity from the One follows necessarily 
from the First, but is a necessity sui generis, that is, a necessity that follows 
from an act of freedom.” Proclus explicitly follows Plato in the Timaeus 


^ D’Ancona-Costa, “La doctrine,” 213-214, 224 on differences between the 
Liber de Causis (with. Avicenna) and Proclus. For the most extensive and exact study 
of the connection and differences between Greek Neoplatonism and Avicenna, see 
R. Wisnovsky, Avicenna s Metaphysics in Context (Ithaca, 2003). 

9 See R.C. Taylor, “Aquinas, the Plotiniana Arabica, and the Metaphysics of Being 
and Actuality,” Journal of the History of Ideas 59 (1998): 217—239, on the history, and 
D. Bradshaw, “Neoplatonic Origins of the Act of Being,” The Review of Metaphysics 53 
(1999): 383—401, on Victorinus as the author of the anonymous commentary. For the 
generally accepted view of the authorship see J.M. Dillon, “Porphyry’s Doctrine of the 
One,” in SOPHIES MAIETORES, ‘Chercheurs de sagesse”: Hommage à Jean Pépin, eds. 
M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, G. Madec, D. O’Brien, Etudes augustiniennes, series Antiquité 131 
(Paris, 1992), pp. 356-366. 

55 See for example, Walzer, Al-Farabi on the Perfect State, pp. 12, 334, and 336. D’Ancona- 
Costa would agree. 

®© A.L. Ivry, “Destiny Revisited: Avicenna's Concept of Determinism,” and M.E. 
Marmura, “The Metaphysics of Efficient Causality,” both in Islamic Theology and 
Philosophy: Studies in Honour of George E Hourani, ed. M.E. Marmura (Albany, 1984), pp. 
160-171 and 172-187. 

8 Plotinus, Ennead 6.8; see Plotinus, Traité sur la liberté et la volonté de PUn [Ennéade VI, 8 
(39)/, Introduction, texte grec, traduction et commentaire par G. Leroux, Histoire des 
doctrines de l'Antiquité classique 15 (Paris, 1990), pp. 50-51; idem, “Human Freedom 
in the Thought of Plotinus," in The Cambridge Companion to Plotinus, ed. L. Gerson 
(Cambridge, 1997), pp. 292-314 at pp. 292—293. 

° M.L. Gatti, “Plotinus: the Platonic tradition and the foundation of Neoplatonism,” 
in The Cambridge Companion to Plotinus, pp. 10—37 at p. 30 (drawing on Ennead 5.4.2). 
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(29c-30a)—and follows Aristotle silently (Metaphysics 983a)—in denying 
that the gods can be jealous. On this basis he teaches with Aristotle that 
the life-giving action of the Good is eternal and incessant. The Good 
is not sometimes good and sometimes not. Generosity is natural to it. 
This places its creativity beyond volitional choice between alternatives; 
a position in which, as we have seen, Dionysius followed him.” Proclus 
writes that “the cause of the All” makes “effortlessly” and “by its very 
being,” but his language is not that of necessity, which might imply 
something imposed upon the First." He and Plotinus will not permit 
anything to be in any way prior to the Good. Scholars are right, then, 
both to note the differences between Avicenna’s Neoplatonism and the 
Hellenic varieties, and also to raise doubts as to whether the Plotinian or 
Proclean Good is well described as necessitated in causing.” 

What moved Avicenna to turn the bonum diffusivum sui into the necesse 
esse? This simple unity—which is not interchangeably called the good—31s 
characterised by necessity. It is not only called necessary in itself but also 
necessarily produces its effect. It gives what proceeds from it necessity so 
that what is created will be as much as possible like its source. Partly, at 
least, this emphasis on necessity stems from Avicenna's engagement with 
a voluntarism similar to one which Maimonides agreed was destructive 
of reason and nature. Avicenna was also engaged positively with the 
Kalam generally and the Ash'arites, among others, particularly.” Al- 
Ghazali explicitly identified himself with this theological party—though 
whether he needed to have done so or whether his denial of a logical 
connection between causes and effects can lead to less radical conclusions 
is debated.” 


7 T. Kukkonen, “Proclus on Plenitude,” Dionysius 18 (2000): 103-128 at 109 citing 
In Platonis Timaeum commentaria 1.362.20-21 and Commentarium in Platonis Parmenidem 
786-87. 

7! Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Parmenides 3, trans. G.R. Morrow (Princeton, 1987), 
p. 159 (Procli commentarium in Platonis Parmemdem, ed. V. Cousin [Paris, 1864, reprint 
Hildesheim, 1961], p. 787). 

7? See, for example, Endress, “The New and Improved,” 562-563; Goodman, Jewish 
and Islamic, p. 115, note 21; J. Owens, “The Relevance of Avicennian Neoplatonism,” in 
Neoplatonism and Islamic Thought, pp. 41-50, esp. p. 44. 

73 On how Avicenna tried to solve the problem created by the Neoplatonic unification 
of the One and Good as both a Platonic efficient cause and an Aristotelian final cause, 
and how this is connected to his treatment of necessity and possibility and to his complex 
relation to the Ash‘arites and other movements within Kalam, see Wisnovsky, Avicenna’s 
Metaphysics. 

™ See G. Giacaman and R. Bahlul, “Ghazali on Miracles and Necessary Connection,” 
Medieval Philosophy and Theology 9/1 (2000): 39-50; as well as surveying the literature, the 
authors argue that his position need not be identified with the Ash‘arites. 
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The Ash‘arites rejected the view that the divine act proceeded as the 
necessary consequence of the divine essence. The divine act, they 
maintained, was the voluntary decree of the divine will, an attribute 
additional to the divine essence. They went further than this to deny that 
any act proceeds from an existent’s essence or nature. They denied natural 
causes, adopting the occasionalist doctrine that real causal efficacy resides 
with God alone.” 


In opposing theology of this kind, Avicenna followed al-Farabi. Beyond 
al-Farabi, however, in his use of the ex uno non nisi unum formula, Avicenna 
stresses the capacity of the necesse esse to convey not only its unity but also 
its necessity to what it produces. The effect, though possible in itself, 
is “necessary through its cause."" By this means, Avicenna puts the 
emphasis on the likeness rather than upon the unlikeness between the 
participated and the participating. 

If the emphasis were placed on the difference between the cause 
and the effect, a difference essential to Neoplatonism and worked out 
in terms of the greater division of the lower as compared to its source, 
emanation would appear as immediately productive of multiplicity. 
Taneli Kukkonen writes: “A contrast drawn between Identity and 
Likeness allows Proclus to articulate what he sees as central in the overall 
process. Creation everywhere proceeds not by identity, but by similarity." 
Though for Proclus, the more like comes forth first, nonetheless, “since 
the producer is necessarily superior to the product, they can never be 
identical without qualification, or equal in potency"? For an effect to 
be identical with the cause is “not possible nor lawful." In respect 
to the production of creatures, this diminution and the consequent 
multiplication of the principle because it is received according to the 
mode of a being at a lower hierarchical level will be stressed by Aquinas. 
This emphasis marks his doctrine of creation as characteristically 
Dionysian insofar as it is also Platonic. 


^ Marmura, “The Metaphysics,” 183; see also Marmura's Introduction to Al- 
Ghazali, The Incoherence, pp. xvi-xvii and xxiii-xxvi. 

7 Hyman, “From What is One,” 112. In accepting Hyman here I am bringing 
Proclus back into Avicenna at a point where D’Ancona-Costa correctly sees Plotinus 
also, “La doctrine,” 231. She regards any reference to Proclus as “on thin ice.” 

7 Kukkonen, “Proclus on Plenitude,” 113 citing Proclus Commentary on Plato’s 
Parmenides 738—739 and the Elements of Theology prop. 28. 

7 Proclus, The Elements of Theology prop. 28, ed. E.R. Dodds, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1963), 
p. 33. 

7? Proclus’ Commentary on Plato's Parmenides 2, p. 113 (Cousin ed., p. 739). 
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Avicenna does have, however, some basis in Proclus for what serves 
his need. Proclus, probably following Syrianus, placed ‘henads’ between 
the One and the intelligences. ‘Though they are multiple (finitely), they 
“have the character of unity"? and are “ones,” simple unities. Edward 
Butler writes: 


Proclus contrasted the mode of the procession of the henads from the 
One to the “procession by difference” of the forms.... Proclus speaks 
of different modes of procession, contrasting that “by way of unity 
[hendsin]” and that “by way of identity [tautotéta].”... The henads are the 
sole exemplars of procession “by way of unity.... [I]f every other cause 
constitutes a progeny similar to itself prior to that which is dissimilar. .., 
so the One Itself must produce according to unity (kat^henósin) things which 
primarily proceed from it.?! 


Kukkonen describes how the One produces: 


The all-constitutive action of the One, Proclus next contends, is unitary 
by nature.... [T]his applies to the agent, the action, and the product 
alike. The One is indivisible in every way, it has a completely uniform 
action, and this action has the primary effect of bestowing unity upon its 
subjects. 


In consequence, it belongs to its nature, most clearly manifest in its first 
emanation, that the One should produce ‘ones.’ In explaining the law we 
are considering, Arthur Hyman is probably right to point us to where, in 
the Elements of Theology, “Proclus differs from Plotinus in that he interposes 
henads or gods between the One and the First Intelligence (Propositions 
113-165, esp. 115).”®’ However, we must be clear that neither here nor 
elsewhere in the Elements will we find Avicenna’s First Principle or the 
law of emanation we have been considering. The reasons for this are 
already evident: the Proclean One is above esse, it is the Good, Proclus 
does not characterise it as necessary, its first products, though henads, are 
multiple. Yet there is evidently much in Proclus which might be drawn 
into Avicenna’s monotheism, including the distinction in Proposition 
63 between contingent and perpetual participations. We must not be 
seeking identical repetitions in the transformations of Neoplatonism 


9" Elements of Theology prop. 113; see prop. 149. 

8! E.P. Butler, “Polytheism and Individuality in the Henadic Manifold,” Dionyius 23 
(2005): 83-104 at 94-95. 

82 Kukkonen, “Proclus on Plenitude,” 105. 

5 Hyman, “From What is One,” 115. 
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within the different religious communities, even when the same concepts 
or formulae are reiterated. We find rather elements and logical forms 
which reappear differently aligned and, in their new circumstances, they 
produce different results.** 


Aquinas: Oportet processum emanationis a Deo unin quidem in ipso principio, 
multiplicari autem secundum res infimas 


Aquinas uses the place in Proclus at which Hyman points, Proposition 
115 (Omnis Deus supersubstantialis est et supervitalis et superintellectualis), in his 
discussion of Proposition 22 of the Liber de Causis.” As Alain de Libera 
shows us in respect to Proposition 21 of the Liber and Proposition 127 of 
the Elements, Thomas’s interpretation of Proclus, which is fundamentally 
the same in the two places, is authentically Platonic. He does alter the 
whole schema: Aquinas refers simplicity to auto-sufficiency, thus, 
typically for himself, for the Liber, for Arabic and Christian Platonists 
generally, drawing what belongs to a lower level in the Proclean spiritual 
hierarchy into the unity of the First. Nonetheless, self-sufficiency 
remains an overflowing richness. ‘Thus, the simple self-sufficiency of the 
First is a richness and “an abundance of goodness flowing into other 
things.”®’ In Thomas’s Super librum de causis, there is no decline from 
Platonic superfluity into the aridity of the Albertine and Peripatetic 
rigid chain of efficient causes. 

Aquinas adds in the comment on Proposition 22: “not all things 
receive his goodness in the same mode and equally, but each according to 
the mode of its own potentiality.”# We arrive by this route at Thomas’s 
characteristic treatment of the emanation of creatures, one directly 


* On what is transmitted and what transformed here see Wisnovsky, Avicenna’s 
Metaphysics, 99-112 and passim. 

9 Aquinas, Super librum de causis expositio 22, pp. 114-116. For the text he would have 
used see Proclus, Elementatio Theologiae translata a Guillelmo de Morbecca, ed. H. Boese, 
Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, De Wulf-Mansion Centre, Series 1/5 (Leuven, 
1987). 

%° For Aquinas see Hankey, God in Himself, pp. 153-156. 

87 See prop. 21, p. 114, lines 4—5: "propter abundantiam suae bonitatis influit in res alias.” 
See de Libera, “Albert le Grand et Thomas,” 360. 

38 Aquinas, Super librum de causis expositio 22, p. 116, lines 16-17: “non omnia recipiant 
eodem modo et aequaliter bonitatem eius, sed unumquodque secundum modum suae 
potentiae.” 
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contrary to that of Albert and the so-called Peripatetics. What proceeds 
out of God must be multiple, diverse, and unequal. Only thus can what 
is outside the divine substance receive his goodness so that the universal 
order is both as good as it can be in itself and will also represent him as 
adequately as possible ( perfectius participat divinam. bonitatem. et repraesentat 
eam totum universum). 

Creation for Aquinas requires three emanations of two disünct 
kinds. First, there are the internal emanations or processions within 
the divine essence which produce real distinctions and relations within 
the Principle. These two emanations are necessary (necessitate absoluta — 
“with an absolute necessity")? and natural. They are emanations of 
the primary and most simple unities from the first and most simple 
unity—that 1s to say, the emanation of the Word, which is the necessary 
and natural result of God's knowing himself, and the emanation of the 
Spirit, which is the necessary and natural result of the divine self-love. 
Aquinas tells us in Summa contra Gentiles, that *by necessity 1t must be 
that God always knows himself,” that the necessary result of this self- 
knowledge is the “emanation” of the Verbum conceptum, and that “it must 
be that he proceeds naturaliter from the Father" (Summa contra Gentiles 
4.11). “Conceptio Verbi divini est naturalis? (Summa Theologiae 1.41.2 ad 4). 
These emanations are natural precisely as determined; the natural 1s 
what is ordered to only one result (Ibid. 1.41.2: natura determinata est ad 
unum). If these processions were not necessary, but contingent so that 
they might or might not happen, what proceeds would be a creature, 
not a divine being. At De potentia 2.4, Thomas invokes Avicenna on 
behalf of this necessity in God: “per se necesse est esse” (at Summa T heologiae 
1.41.2 Avicenna is quoted without being named). The same necessity of 
the divine nature determines the emanation of the Spirit as love, and, as 
with the Son, it is necessary that what proceeds be equal to its principle 
(De potentia 10.2 ad 5). Equality as a characteristic is also especially 
appropriated to the Word as the first emanation from the Father who 
is the principle of the Trinitarian processions. “Aequalitas autem importat 
unitatem.... Et ideo aequalitas appropriatur Filio, qui est principium de principio” 
(Summa Theologiae 1.39.8). 


89 


Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.47.1. See Aquinas, Super librum de causis expositio 24; also 
Summa theologiae 1.47.2. 
9 Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum lib. 1, dist. 6, q. 1, art. 1. 
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The first thing which proceeds from unity 1s equality and then multiplicity 
proceeds. And therefore, from the Father, to whom, according to Augustine, 
unity is proper, the Son processes, to whom equality is appropriate, and 
then the creature comes forth to which inequality belongs.” 


The multiplication of equals is the origin of the other kind of emanation, 
that of “all being from the universal being” (Summa Theologiae 1.45.4 ad 
1). From his Commentary on the Sentences through all his writing, as Gilles 
Emery has laboriously established, for Aquinas, the procession of the 
Son is the cause and reason of all subsequent emanations: “les processions 
des personnes sont la cause et la raison de la procession des créatures (dans l'exitus 
comme dans le reditus).”** The characteristics de la procession des créatures are 
contrary to those of the first kind. The necessary emanations within 
the divine determine the character of emanation outside it (Summa 
Theologiae 1.45.5). This procession is voluntary, because the divine being 
is necessarily willing. 

In the end, Albertus Magnus arrives at the same starting point for 
creation by his own more laborious Peripatetic route. Having dealt with 
the unity of the intellectual emanation with the divine essence from 
which and in which it emerges, he determines: 


In the First, will and essence are the same. As a result, as the first invariable 
is in respect to essence, so also the invariable is according to will. It is, then, 
a consequence of the rule “from the simple one nothing comes except a 
unity,” that, from a will which is not at all diversified by what it wills, there 
is nothing except unity.... Since, it follows that because [the First] knows 
himself as the principle of everything, he knows all which is, so also it 
follows that because he wills himself as the principle of all things, he wills 
all which is.” 


For Aquinas will is essential to creation. Because it is willed and not 
necessary, creation is not an emanation or a real relation within God. 


?! Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.47.2 ad 2: *... primum quod procedit ab unitate, est 
aequalitas, et deinde procedit multiplicitas. Et ideo a Patre, cui, secundum Augustinum, 
appropriatur unitas, processit Filius, cui appropriatur aequalitas, et deinde creatura, cui 
competit inaequalitas. 

2 G. Emery, La Trinité Créatrice. Trinité et création dans les commentaires aux Sentences de 
Thomas d'Aquin et de ses précurseurs Albert le Grand et Bonaventure, Bibliothéque thomiste 47 
(Paris, 1995), p. 280. 

% Albertus, De causis et processu universitatis a prima causa 2.4.4, p. 167, lines 23-36: “In 
primo enim idem est voluntas quod essentia. Et sicut primum invariabile est secundum 
essentiam, ita invariabile est secundum voluntatem. Sicut ergo adhuc sequitur, quod ab 
uno simplici non est nisi unum, sic a voluntate, quae nullo modo diversificatur secundum 
volita, non est nisi unum.... Quin immo sicut sciens se sicut omnis rei principium scit 
omne quod est, ita volens se ut omnis rei principium vult omne quod est.” 
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Rather it is a relation in the creature to God (Summa Theologiae 1.27.1 ad 3 
and 1.45.3). Because creation also originates in an intellectual principle 
(the divine self-love is a consequence of the divine self-knowledge), 
which as intellectual is filled with all the forms, the order created is of 
multiple, diverse and unequal beings. 

Far from opposing necessary emanation which is determined by the 
nature of the principle, Aquinas incorporates it into the very life of 
God. By his situation at a conclusion of a debate among the Arabic 
Peripatetics, he is moved to separate necessary and free emanations. In 
a way we do not find among the Hellenic Neoplatonists, Aquinas places 
one within God, the other in his relation ad extra. Avicenna’s God as 
necesse esse, Who produces his like out of the necessity of his nature, has 
a very exalted place in the Thomistic theological hierarchy. Aquinas 
acknowledges his debt to Ibn Sina, both directly and by quoting him. 
The divine Henads have an equal exaltation in ‘Thomas’s divinity. Their 
manner of coming forth from the One is echoed in the ab uno simplici non 
est nisi unum and the procession of the divine Persons. The ex uno non nisi 
unum is most recognizable in the procession of the Verbum as aequalitas — 
an idea Aquinas credits to Augustine. ‘The equality of the unities within 
the thearchy and the ordered unity of the divine being, knowing, and 
loving distinguish this Christian Neoplatonism both from its pagan and 
from its Islamic and Jewish predecessors. Thomas’s construction also 
differs in many ways from the Greek Christian Platonism of Dionysius 
on which he is so dependent.” They all, however, disclose the necessities 
of the logic within which all are working. Thomas understands this logic 
better as his knowledge of Platonism grows, and he grants a place in his 
system to what of its necessities each of his teachers discloses. However, 
he does not learn only from the later Platonists. Ultimately for him, what 
is necessary to the idea of creation can be learned both from Aristotle 
and from Plato—though probably their reconciliation to one another 
on creation, and the crediting to both of them a doctrine of creation, 
is an enterprise of the late Neoplatonic commentators. That remains 
another story.” 


* See R. te Velde, Participation and Substantiality in Thomas Aquinas, Studien und 
Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 46 (Leiden, 1995), p. 265 on how Aquinas 
interprets the Dionysian account of God’s esse not as belonging to him causaliter but 
substantialiter so as to hold him as standard against the Platonists. 

% See Hankey, “Thomas’ Neoplatonic Histories," 172-175; Wisnovsky, Avicenna’s 
Metaphysics, 61-98; and R. Sorabji, “Infinite power impressed: the transformation of 
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Conclusion: Conceduntur a philosophis “res a deo creatae et factae"? 


Thomas insists that God could have made eternal creatures. In 
consequence, the Genesis images which seem to require a temporal 
beginning of creation do not describe for him what is logically necessary 
to its notion absolutely. Jan Aertsen puts the thesis of the De aeternitate 
mundi thus: “There is no mutual repugnance between the concepts ‘to be 
created’ and ‘to be eternal’ because an agent need not precede its effect 
in duration." Aertsen shows that the De potentia teaches the same.” In the 
Commentary on the Physics, we find Thomas's final view: “Plato et Aristoteles 
pervenerunt ad cognoscendum principium totius esse.”™® From the beginning of 
his writing Thomas attributes a doctrine of creation to Aristotle and, 
from the early 1260s, he also ascribes it to Plato and the Platonici. He 
works out their positions (and those of the Liber and Dionysius) carefully 
in the Super librum de causis expositio (1272). There Proclus is included 
among the Platonists who teach that “being itself is the cause of existing 
for all things.”!°° Thomas’s own distinction between the characteristic 
divine act, which confers substantial being and determines our best 
name for God, and the operations of the other causes, which confer 
what 1s subsequent to esse, can be traced to a difference made by the 
Neoplatonists between what the One confers and what subsequent 
causes contribute. ?! 

In his refusal to ascribe rational necessity to the doctrine that creation 
has a temporal beginning, Thomas reproduces exactly the position of 


Aristotle's physics and theology" K. Verrycken, *The metaphysics of Ammonius son 
of Hermeias”; idem, “The development of Philoponus’ thought and its chronology,” 
in Aristotle Transformed. The Ancient Commentators and their Influence, ed. R. Sorabji (Ithaca, 
1990), pp. 181-198; 199-231; 233-274, respectively. 

% Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum lib. 2, dist. 1, q. 1, a. 5, ad s.c. 2. 

9 J.A. Aertsen, “The Eternity of the World: The Believing and the Philosophical 
Thomas,” in The Eternity of the World in the Thought of Thomas Aquinas and his Contemporaries, 
ed. J.B.M. Wissink, Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 27 (Leiden, 
1990), pp. 9-19, at pp. 13 and 16. 

% Aquinas, Zn octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis expositio 8.2, §975, p. 506. 

? L. Dewan, “St. Thomas, Aristotle, and Creation,” Dionysius 15 (1991): 81—90; 
M.E Johnson, “Did St. Thomas Attribute a Doctrine of Creation to Aristotle," New 
Scholasticism 63 (1989): 129-155; idem, “Aquinas’s Changing Evaluation of Plato on 
Creation," American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly, 66/1 (1992): 81—88. 

100 Aquinas, Super librum de causis expositio 3, p. 22, line 14: “id quod est ipsum esse est 
causa existendi omnibus." 

101 Hankey, God in Himself, p. 103, note 23; p. 137; p. 165, Endnote 4. 
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Moses Maimonides against the Mutakallimun on this point. Aquinas 
shares his judgment that the endeavour of theologians to claim necessity 
for what cannot be demonstrated only serves to bring contempt on 
theology and to undermine trust in the rational demonstrations on 
which divine science does and must rely. "°? However, Aquinas’s pains in 
his De aeternitate mundi did not prevent the condemnation of his position 
in 1277. Conservative Augustinians, feeling themselves increasingly 
threatened, pushed the Bishop of Paris to demand of reason more than 
Thomas thought it capable. Tempier required that philosophy must 
provide the reasons faith wished. ^? 

Attention to Thomas's position on this issue and to his ascription of a 
doctrine of creation to his pagan Aristotelian and Platonic predecessors, 
to the stand of ‘Rabbi Moses,’ as well as to the strong oppositions 
between the Islamic theologians and philosophers which caused both 
Christian and Jew such trouble, are helpful for the work of this present 
volume. They go to show that we could not have persuaded the medievals 
themselves to subscribe to the campaign of Carlos Bazán to have us 
employ “la notion de création... pour caractériser” medieval philosophy. 
Such a characterisation is no more useful than is an opposition between 
free creation and Neoplatonic emanation. 


1% Maimonides, Guide 2.15 f£; Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum lib. 2, dist. 1, 
q. 1, a. 5. The editors of the Leonine edition of the De aeternitate mundi judge that 
Aquinas follows the exact position of Maimonides whom he cites twice in the article 
but “semble bien présenter une thése de théologiens latins, appuyée, dit-il, sur un texte 
de saint Grégoire” (Aquinas, De aeternitate mundi, Editio Leonina, vol. 43 [Rome, 1976], 
55*). See TB. Noone, “The Originality of St. Thomas’s Position on the Philosophers 
and Creation,” The Thomist 60 (1996): 275—300 at 295—299. 

103 La Condamnation Parisienne, art. 89, p. 107; see WJ. Hankey, “Self and Cosmos 
in Becoming Deiform: Neoplatonic Paradigms for Reform by Self-Knowledge from 
Augustine to Aquinas,” chap. 3 in Reforming the Church Before Modernity: Patterns, Problems 
and Approaches, ed. C.M. Bellitto and LI. Hamilton (Aldershot, 2005), pp. 39-60 at 
pp. 42-44; E-X. Putallaz, R. Imbach, Profession philosophe: Siger de Brabant, Initiations 
au Moyen Age (Paris, 1997), pp. 171-172 and J.F. Wippel, “Thomas Aquinas and the 
Condemnation of 1277,” The Modern Schoolman 72 (1995): 233-272. 

10t C, Bazan, “Thomas d'Aquin et les transcendantaux: retour sur un livre de Jan A. 
Aertsen,” Revue des sciences théologiques et philosophiques 84 (2000): 93-104 at 103. 


WHAT DOES CREATEDNESS LOOK LIKE?! 


Lawrence Dewan 


Our symposium is entitled “Creativity and Value,” and a glance down 
the list of titles suggests that philosophers have much to say about cre- 
ativity, not merely as this term is used of human art, but even about 
things transcendental and universal and cosmic. It is with some trepi- 
dation, therefore, that I recall the extent to which creation has been 
imported into philosophy from the domain of revealed religion. 

I might begin to argue that this is so from a remark of Thomas 
Aquinas concerning the word ‘creation,’ as he uses it in his discussions 
of the causal origin of reality. As a Christian theologian, ‘Thomas is 
engaged in the study of Divine Revelation, and he takes it as revealed 
not merely that God is the thoroughly transcendent cause of all else, but 
that all reality other than God had a temporal beginning? The question 


! This essay was originally written for and presented at a symposium within the pro- 
gram of the Canadian Philosophical Association, held at the University of Quebec at 
Montreal, at the meeting of the Learned Societies of Canada in 1995. 

? Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.61.2 (Ottawa, 1953), 368b10—16: *... it is to 
be said that God alone, Father and Son and Holy Spirit, has being from eternity. For 
this the Catholic Faith indubitably holds, and everything to the contrary is to be refuted 
as heretical. For it is in this way that God produced creatures, that He made them from 
nothing, that is to say, after nothing had being" (... dicendum quod solus Deus, Pater et 
Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, est ab aeterno. Hoc enim fides catholica indubitanter tenet; et 
omne contrarium est sicut haereticum refutandum. Sic enim Deus creaturas produxit, 
quod eas ex nihilo fecit, idest postquam nihil fuerat). Emphasis mine. ‘Thomas is insist- 
ing, as the Latin shows: “...eas ex nihilo fecit, idest postquam nihil fuerit." Of course, 
the ‘after’ does not mean that there was real time before the creature was made; as 
Thomas elsewhere puts it (Summa Theologiae 1.46.1 ad 8, 295b37—46): “[In the expres- 
sion: ‘before the world... the term ‘before’] designates an eternity of imagined time, 
not really existent time. Just as when one says: ‘beyond the universe, there is nothing,’ 
the word ‘beyond’ designates a merely imagined place, according as it is possible to add 
on further dimensions to the observed extent of the universe of bodies" (...ly prius... 
designat aeternitatem temporis imaginati, et non realiter existentis. Sicut, cum dicitur: 
supra caelum nihil est, ly supra designat locum imaginatum tantum, secundum quod 
possibile est imaginari dimensionibus caelestis corporis dimensiones alias superaddi). 
Concerning the temporal beginning of the universe as Catholic dogma, and a very 
skilful summary of science-theology relations, see W.A. Wallace, “Aquinas on Creation: 
Science, Theology, and Matters of Fact,” The Thomist 38 (1974): 485—523. 
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arises, however, as to how much of this revealed truth is philosophically 
knowable? Thomas will answer that while the thoroughgoing causal 
dependence of creation is knowable in this way, the doctrine of limited 
past duration is not.? 

Now, Thomas says that the word ‘creation’ contains the note of 
'newness.'* Of course, he also notes that at least one of the philosophers 
of whom he knows, namely Avicenna, even though he holds a doctrine 
of the infinite duration of things in the direction of the past (‘the eter- 
nity of the world,’ for short), nevertheless used the term ‘creation’ in dis- 
cussing the emanation of all being from the first cause.’ Still, Avicenna 
is seen as exceptional in this respect, and we know that Avicenna was 
heavily influenced by Islamic theological views. 

One could say that this is a mere point of vocabulary? Does it really 
matter whether the word ‘creation’ includes a note of ‘newness of the 
caused thing?’ Well, as I have shown, Thomas held that while meta- 
physics could demonstrate the causal derivation of being as being from 
a higher cause—what Thomas called “the emanation of being in its 
entirety from the universal cause”’—still, it could not demonstrate that 
that caused being had a beginning of its duration. To be through and 
through dependent on higher reality is one thing; to have finite past 


3 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.46.2. 

* Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.3 ad 3, 286b33—35: “... ‘creation’ signi- 
fies the stance [or relation] (habitudinem) of the creature towards the Creator, together 
with a certain newness or beginning" (... creatio importat habitudinem creaturae ad 
creatorem cum quadam nouitate seu incoeptione). 

5 At Summa Theologiae 1.46.2 ad 2, 297b25—33, in the context of the argument about 
the eternity of the world, we read: “... those who held that the world is eternal, held 
that the world was made by God from nothing, not that it was made after nothing, as 
with what we understand by the word 'creation,' but that it was not made from any- 
thing. And so it is that some of them did not refuse to use the word ‘creation,’ as is clear 
in the case of Avicenna in his Metaph." (Dicendum quod illi qui ponerent mundum 
aeternum, dicerent mundum factum a Deo ex nihilo, non quod factus sit post nihilum, 
secundum quod nos intelligimus per nomen creationis, sed quia non est factus de aliquo. 
Et sic etiam non recusant aliqui eorum creationis nomen, ut patet ex Avicenna in sua 
Metaph.). 

ê Thomas actually does say this in De potentia 3.4 ad 6. 

7 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.1, 283b52-284a5: *... it is necessary to 
consider not only the emanation of some particular being from some particular agent, 
but also the emanation of the whole of being (emanationem totius entis) from the universal 
cause, which is God; and this emanation we designate by the word ‘creation’” (... non 
solum oportet considerare emanationem alicuius entis particularis ab aliquo particulari 
agente, sed etiam emanationem totius entis a causa uniuersali, quae est Deus; et hanc 
quidem emanationem designamus nomine creationis). 
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duration is something else. The doctrine of newness of reality is not 
part of the philosophical vision. If this is so, then what Thomas called 
‘creation’ is not completely available to philosophical discernment.? 

But, again, can we not brush this aside? Why not follow the usage of 
Avicenna, and call this emanation of being ‘creation?’ Thomas Aquinas 
himself did so on various occasions,” since he treats first of the issue of 
causal dependence, and secondly of the question of duration, and so he 
sees the most essential feature of the doctrine of creation as something 
indeed presented by the philosophers. I am afraid, however, that the 
doctrine of temporal beginning has affected our ability to understand 
this first and essential part of the doctrine, i.e. the mere vision of causal 
dependence." A sign of this is the tendency, even among philosophers, 
to look to cosmological doctrines such as the ‘Big Bang’ as though one 
might there find a premise for the existence of a Creator." 


* Summa Theologiae 1.46.2, 297a11—40: “It is to be said that ‘that the world has not 
always been' is held by Faith alone, and cannot be demonstratively proved; just as was 
said above [q. 32, a. 1] concerning the mystery of the Trinity. And the reason for this is 
that the newness of the world cannot receive demonstration from the side of the world 
itself. ... Similarly, also, neither [can the newness of the world receive demonstration] 
from the side of the efficient cause, which acts by will.... But the divine will can be 
manifested to man through revelation, on which Faith leans. Hence, that the world 
began is believable, but not demonstrable or scientifically knowable (scibile). And this is 
something important to consider, lest someone, presuming to demonstrate what pertains 
to Faith, introduce non-necessary arguments [1.e. which do not conclude with absolute 
necessity], which provide a subject of ridicule for unbelievers, judging that we believe 
on the basis of such arguments the things of Faith" (Dicendum quod mundum non 
semper fuisse, sola fide tenetur, et demonstrative probari non potest; sicut et supra de 
mysterio Trinitatis dictum est. Et huius ratio est, quia novitas mundi non potest dem- 
onstrationem recipere ex parte ipsius mundi.... Similiter etiam neque ex parte causae 
agentis, quae agit per voluntatem.... Potest autem voluntas divina homini manifestari 
per revelationem, cui fides innititur. Unde mundum incoepisse est credibile, non autem 
demonstrabile vel scibile. Et hoc utile est ut consideretur, ne forte aliquis, quod fidei est 
demonstrare praesumens, rationes non necessarias inducat, quae praebeant materiam 
irridendi infidelibus, existimantibus nos propter huiusmodi rationes credere quae fidei 
sunt). 

? He does so early in his career, at Scriptum super libros Sententiarum lib.2, dist. 1, q. 1, 
a. 2, ed. P. Mandonnet, vol. 2 (Paris, 1929), p. 18, where he carefully distinguishes the 
two possible usages of the word ‘creation.’ Also late in his career, at Tractatus de substantiis 
separatis 10, Editio Leonina, vol. 40 (Rome, 1969), lines 89-95 (English translation, EJ. 
Lescoe, Treatise on Separate Substances [West Hartford, CT, 1959], p. 67). 

10 Of. Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles 2.18, ed. C. Pera (Rome, 1961), #952: 
“For creation is not a change, but [is] the very dependence of created being on the prin- 
ciple by which it is set up” (ipsa dependentia esse creati ad principium a quo statuitur). And thus 
it is in the genus of relation" (Non enim est creatio mutatio, sed ipsa dependentia esse 
creati ad principium a quo statuitur. Et sic est de genere relationis). 

! Cf e.g., William Lane Craig, “God and the Initial Cosmological Singularity: A 
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My contention is that creation should be approached rather through 
metaphysics, leaving to one side the note of novelty, and then one can specu- 
late further about such issues as the duration of created reality. It is 
no accident that in presenting the doctrine of creation in his Summa 
Theologiae Thomas Aquinas presents first the metaphysics of universal 
emanation (q. 44), secondly the essential nature of 'createdness' (q. 45), 
and the issue of duration (i.e. whether created reality always existed, or 
whether one can speak of a ‘beginning of time’) only in the third place 
(q. 46). 

Thus, while I will use the word ‘creation’ for our general topic, much 
of what I have to say 1s with a view to purging that notion of 1ts usual imagina- 
tive trappings. For example, most of us would think that creating is some 
sort of ‘making.’ Nevertheless, ‘Thomas Aquinas will show considerable 
sympathy for philosophers who do not accept such a view (or who, at 
any rate, consider ‘making’ an unsuitable word for the sort of causal- 
ity we mean). Thus one of my favourite texts, as showing the readi- 
ness of Thomas to think that what he himself has seen someone else 
may already have seen in much earlier times, concerns the adage of the 
Presocratics that ‘nothing is made from nothing” When someone uses 
this as an objection to the conception of creation, as ‘making something 
out of nothing,’ ‘Thomas replies: 


[T]he first students of nature, whose common opinion was that nothing 1s 
made from nothing, did not attain to [knowledge of ] this [sort of] making 
( factionem) [1.e. the proceeding-forth of the whole of being from God]. Ox 
if they attained to it, they considered that the word ‘making’ ( factionis) did 
not properly suit it, since the word ‘making’ conveys the notion of motion 
or change, whereas in this origin of the whole of being from one first 
being one cannot understand the changing of one being into another.” 


Reply to Quentin Smith,” Faith and Philosophy 9 (1992): 238—248, 238-239: “The stan- 
dard Big Bang model, which has become the controlling paradigm for contemporary 
cosmology, thus drops into the theologian’s lap just that crucial premise which, according 
to Aquinas, makes God's existence practically undeniable.” Emphasis mine. I would 
say that, though the premise may appear to be the one Thomas required (i.e. certitude 
about the newness of the universe), there are reasons for thinking it is not the one. There 
is, above all, the question of the approach to reality proper to mathematical physics, and 
whether its sort of propositions can be the sort of premise Thomas required. 

? Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles 2.37, #1130 e: “Et hanc quidem factionem 
non attigerunt primi naturales, quorum erat communis sententia ex nihilo nihil fieri. 
Vel, si qui eam attigerunt, non proprie nomen factionis ei competere consideraverunt, 
cum nomen factionis motum vel mutationem importet, in hac autem totius entis origine 
ab uno primo ente intelligi non potest transmutatio unius entis in aliud." 
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The Emanation itself 


The emanation is presented in question 44 of the Prima pars, and, if one 
really wishes to follow the text, one should note that it is not only efh- 
cient causality which is discussed. After a first article on God’s universal 
efficient causality, Thomas points out (a. 2) that there can be no mate- 
rial cause involved in such production: God must be the efficient cause 
even of what serves as material for other modes of efficient causation. 
Next (a. 3) God is presented as the primary exemplar of all beings, and 
finally (a. 4) as the final cause of all. To understand Thomas’s doctrine 
of emanation fully, it would be necessary to consider all these causal 
aspects. Nevertheless, in this essay I will be concerned with the efficient 
causal dimension. 

I might say something about the word ‘emanation.’ Some modern 
historians use it to designate the coming forth of things from the first 
principle by a natural, rather than a voluntary, causing. Plotinus and 
Avicenna would have had such doctrines. Historians contrast this with 
‘creation,’ viewed as an act of the divine will. This, however, is not- 
Thomas’s vocabulary. He uses ‘emanation’ (Latin: emanatio) to designate 
any coming forth of an effect from an efficient cause. Generation among 
natural beings is ‘particular’ emanation (i.e. the causing of particular 
natures, such as the dog, the cat, and so forth). In contrast, ‘creation’ 
designates the universal emanation from the cause of beings as beings. 
It is a further question whether such emanation is by natural or volun- 
tary causing." 

The emanation, as I said, is presented in Summa Theologiae, Ia, q. 44, 
a.l, in which Thomas shows that all beings other than God are caused 
efficiently by God. The argument presupposes the results of earlier 


13 Cf e.g. A.C. Pegis, St. Thomas and the Greeks (Milwaukee, 1943). Pegis speaks of “the 
necessitarian emanationism of Plotinus” (p. 81). And we are told: “Let us consider... 
why a philosopher like Plotinus should profess what has been called the principle of 
plenitude, and why he should seek to justify it by means of the doctrine of emanation. 
In the light of the philosophical experiences of St. Thomas Aquinas, the answer is: 
because such a philosophy has not a theory of creation” (p. 73). 

Actually, the divine causality with respect to all beings is presented in Summa 
Theologiae 1.2.3: ‘the Fourth Way.’ Cf. my essay, “St. Thomas, the Fourth Way, and 
Creation,” The Thomist 59 (1995): 371-378. That this causing is completely free is seen 
in 1.19.3 and 4 (and cf. 10). 

5 The expression ‘causa efficiens’ is used in the prologue to Summa Theologiae 1.44, 
279a23-24: “whether God is the efficient cause of all beings?" In a. 1, it occurs in pos- 
ing the problem in obj. 2. ‘Causa agens’ occurs in a. 1, obj. 3 and ad 3. In the body of the 
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discussions. God is the very act of being, subsisting by itself.'^ There 
can only be one such being. Thus every other being has being by par- 
ticipation. But what has a character by participation is caused by what 
has this character essentially. Hence God is the cause of being for all 
beings. 

In fact, this is a ‘from the top downwards’ replay of Thomas’s ‘Fourth 
Way’ of proving the existence of a God at Ia, q. 2, a. 3. There it is 
seen that the beings we know present themselves, when seen precisely as 
beings, in a hierarchy, that is, according to ‘more’ and ‘less.’ For this rea- 
son, ‘Thomas concludes, there must exist a ‘maximal’ being which is the 
cause of being for all beings. This being is what we mean by ‘a God." 

Subsequently, in discussing the simplicity of the divine nature, the 
existence of which has been proved, this was shown to require that in 
a God there is no composition, not the composition of subsisting thing 
and essence, not even the composition of essence and act of being. 
In a God, what subsists and is the essence is the act of being.'? Later, 
Thomas argues that this God must be infinite as to his essence, which in 
turn means that there can only be one such being ! Thus, in every other 
being there must be a composition of substance and being, and so we 
can conclude that every being other than God is only participationally 
a being, and must therefore be caused by God.” Hence the argument 
of question 44, article 2, which concerns the point that primary matter 
must be caused by God, since he is the cause of being for all beings, only 
requires Thomas to insist that matter does, after all, pertain to the being 
of material things.” 


article the discussion is simply about derivation of being. The reason for this might be 
gleaned from ad 3, where it is said: “To each thing it belongs to have an efficient cause 
just to the extent that it has being (secundum quod habet esse)” (Unicuique autem competit 
habere causam agentem, secundum quod habet esse) (Ottawa, 280a26—28). Thus, the 
discussion of causality of being is the efficient causal discussion par excellence. 

19 This formula, ‘ipsum esse per se subsistens, is used in Summa Theologiae 1.4.2 (25a2—3), 
to express the results of 1.3.34. I used the expression ‘act of being’ to render ‘esse, as 
per 1.3.4 ad 2. When the word ‘esse’ is used to signify the divine essence, it means “actus 
essendi, i.e. the act or actuality of being. 

7 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.2.3, 14b16—35. 

'8 Summa Theologiae 1.3.1—4 gradually present the simplicity, which reaches its climax 
in 1.3.4, on the identity of essence and act of being in God. 

1 That there can only be one such being emerges from Summa Theologiae 1.7.1 ad 3 
and 1.11.3 (Ottawa, 58b40—5922), i.e. the second argument in the body of the article. 

? Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.44.1. 

?! See especially Summa Theologiae 1.44.2 ad 3. Most of the discussion in this article is 
to explain why, historically, so many thinkers had failed to catch sight of the thoroughgo- 
ing causality T'homas is discussing. 
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‘Fourth Way’ Metaphysics 


Since the Fourth Way is the primary philosophical vision at the heart 
of the doctrine of creation, we should say a few words about it.? What 
is remarkable about the Fourth Way is its capacity to combine the formal 
universality of the aspect of things taken under consideration (‘goodness,’ 
‘truth,’ ‘nobility,’ ‘being”), with the manifestation of the effect status of 
that aspect. It differs from the Third Way (often called the way of ‘con- 
tingency but also crucially involving necessary beings)” in this, that in 
the latter the features considered were differences of being, 1.e. the possible 
and the necessary. The effct character was first seen in the possible, and 
was then extended to the necessary almost merely by hypothesis.?* In 
the Fourth Way, however, we have moved beyond such ‘differences’ to 
consider the ‘form’ itself in its untversality —we consider goodness, truth, 
nobility or perfection, and being. These terms all name what Thomas 
calls, on at least one occasion, ‘universal form’ ( forma universalis). They 
are maximally communicable—they ‘get into everything, we might say. 
Their universality is not merely ‘extensive’ but ‘intensive.’ They are 
common, however, ‘according to priority and posteriority.’ They pres- 
ent themselves in gradation. This is their typical formal appearance.?? 


?? This section is, in the main, adapted from my previously mentioned article, “St. 
Thomas, the Fourth Way, and Creation,” at 374—376. 

?* See my “The Interpretation of St. Thomas’s Third Way,” in Littera, sensus, sententia, 
Studi in onore del Prof. Clemente F. Vansteenkiste, O.P., ed. A. Lobato (Milan, 1991). 

** I say “almost,” since Thomas has in view not merely the Aristotelian theory of 
the heavens (which were viewed as necessary beings), but, more metaphysically, his own 
doctrine of the incorruptibility of the human soul. On the possible and the necessary 
described as ‘differences’ proper to that-which-is, see Thomas Aquinas, Expositio libri 
peryermenias 1.14, 2d ed., Editio Leonina, vol. 1*/1 (Rome, 1989), lines 438-454); in 
Thomas’s Jn duodecim libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelsi expositio 6.3, eds. M.-R. Cathala and 
R.M. Spiazzi, (Rome, 1950), #1220, they are called ‘accidents,’ obviously in the sense 
of properties; for presentations of the necessary and the contingent as the ‘perfect’ and 
the ‘imperfect’ in the order of being, see Summa Theologiae 1.79.9 ad 3; for the incorrupt- 
ible and the corruptible as ‘grades’ of being, ‘esse,’ see Summa Theologiae 1.48.2 (Ottawa, 
305a41—45); see also Compendium theologiae 1.74. 

? See Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.19.6 (Ottawa, 136b1). 

2 See, among many possible texts, Thomas’s Quaestiones de anima 1 ad 17, ed. J.H 
Robb (Toronto, 1968), p. 63: *... though being (esse) is most formal of all ( formalis- 
simum inter omnia), still it is also most communicable (maxime communicabile), though it is 
not communicated in by inferiors and superiors in the same measure. Thus the body 
participates in the esse of the soul, but not in such a noble way as does the soul” (... licet 
esse sit formalissimum inter omnia, tamen est etiam maxime communicabile, licet non 
eodem modo inferioribus et superioribus communicetur. Sic ergo corpus esse animae 
participat, sed non ita nobiliter sicut anima) Translation mine. 
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This gradational formal unity, as available to our observation, remains 
indefinite (or ‘open-ended”) in its ascent towards the more and more per- 
fect, and constitutes the properly metaphysical field of inquiry. On the 
one hand, it the gradational formal unity is a “nature with its proper dif- 
ferences” (the possible and the necessary, or, perhaps better, potency and 
act). On the other hand, is an effect which elicits the question concerning 
its cause, i.e. it is a gradation of indefinite extent towards the top. This 
is why it is said to be found “according to more and less,” which is the 
mark of derivation. 

We should keep in mind that in his sermons on the Apostles’ Creed 
given at Naples in Lent, 1273, when speaking of the existence of God, 
Thomas relies on the contrast between purpose and chance, consid- 
erations related most obviously to the Fifth Way.” This is a markedly 
‘providentialist’ line of thinking: God as cause of directed movement. On 
the other hand, when the createdness of reality is to be addressed, he 
immediately uses the image of the house in winter, with a little warmth 
felt at the front door, greater warmth as one goes inside, even greater 
warmth as one advances to the next room, resulting in the judgment 
that a furnace radiating all this heat is present somewhere within. The 
listener 1s urged to consider observable reality as graded. In that way, the 
createdness of reality will be seen.?? 

Reflection on the idea of a ‘cause of being as being’ should lead us to 
see why the Fourth Way takes the form it does. Metaphysics has for its 
proper field of study being as being. Is this a unified field for which one 
can point to a proper cause?? What sort of unity can it have? 

The doctrine of the nature of univocal causality (dogs producing 
dogs, and cats cats, and humans humans) should be taken into consid- 


7 Le. Summa Theologiae 1.2.3 (Ottawa, 14b36—49). 

?* Thomas Aquinas, Jn Symbolum Apostolorum expositio, in Opuscula Theologica, vol. 2, 
ed. R. Spiazzi, O.P. (Rome, 1954), pp. 193-217. Concerning the existence of God, see 
#869; concerning creation, see #878. 

? All five ways are metaphysical, but the Fourth is primary in this regard. All reduce 
to the priority of act over potency, and so to the ‘magis and ‘minus, the ‘more and the 
less’ as regards the ratio essendi, the formal aspect of being. See Thomas Aquinas, De 
substantis separatis 7, lines 47—52: “But it is evident that though ‘a being’ (ens) is divided 
by potency and act, act is more perfect than potency, and has more of the nature of 
being (magis habet de ratione essendi); for we do not say ‘is,’ unqualifiedly, [of] that which is 
in potency, but only [of ] that which is actually” (Manifestum est autem quod cum ens 
per potentiam et actum dividatur, quod actus est potentia perfectior, et magis habet de 
ratione essendi: non enim simpliciter esse dicimus quod est in potentia, sed solum quod 
est actu). 
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eration. A univocal cause presupposes the common nature which it com- 
municates in causing individuals of that nature. The humans which 
reproduce are not causes of humanity as humanity, but of humanity- 
in-this-or-that. To say that they cause humanity would be to make them 
causes of themselves, and thus prior to themselves—a contradiction in 
terms. The cause of humanity as humanity must have a nature other 
than humanity.” 

Since humanity is a particular nature, it is not necessary that it belong 
to everything, and so there is no problem in the conception of a cause of 
humanity as humanity, something that does not have that nature. What 
is one to say, however, of the ‘cause of being as being?’ Clearly such a 
cause must have a nature other than being. But how is this possible, in 
view of the universality of ‘being?’ The answer is that ‘being’ does not 
name a nature having the kind of community which humanity has. And one 
will see the possibility of being’s being an effect insofar as one sees the sort 
of unity it has. Having a unity according to priority and posteriority, or 
the more and the less, 1t reveals both the possibility of and the need for a 
cause; and that cause will be ‘a being’ in a distinctive way, a maximal in its 


°° CF. Summa Theologiae 1.104.1 (Ottawa, 623a10—36). See also Summa Theologiae 1.45.5 
ad 1. And especially Swmma contra Gentiles 3.65 (Pera, #2400), where Thomas says: “No 
particular univocal efficient cause (agens) can be, unqualifiedly, the cause of the species: 
for example, this man cannot be the cause of the human species: for he would be the 
cause of every man, and consequently of himself, which is impossible. Rather, this man 
is the cause of this [other] man, to express the situation precisely (per se loquendo). Now, 
this man has being (esf) by virtue of this, that human nature is in this matter, [‘this matter’ 
being] the principle of individuation. ‘Therefore, this man is the cause of man only inas- 
much as he is the cause that the human form come to be in this matter. Now, this is to be 
the principle of generation of this man. Therefore it is clear that neither this man, nor 
any other univocal agent in nature, is the cause of anything more than the generation 
of this or that thing. However, it is necessary that there be some essential ( per se) efficient 
cause of the human species itself: its composite character (compositio) shows this, and the 
orderliness of its parts, which stand in the same relationship in all, unless there is some 
incidental interference. And the same argument holds for all other species of natural 
things" (Nullum particulare agens univocum potest esse simpliciter causa speciei: sicut 
hic homo non potest esse causa speciei humanae; esset enim causa omnis hominis, et per 
consequens sul Ipsius, quod est impossibile. Est autem causa hic homo huius hominis, 
per se loquendo. Hic autem homo est per hoc quod natura humana est in hac materia, 
quae est individuationis principium. Hic igitur homo non est causa hominis nisi inquan- 
tum est causa quod forma humana fiat in hac materia. Hoc autem est esse principium 
generationis huius hominis. Patet ergo quod nec hic homo, nec aliquod aliud agens 
univocum in natura, est causa nisi generationis huius vel illius rei. Oportet autem ipsius 
speciei humanae esse aliquam per se causam agentem: quod ipsius compositio ostendit, 
et ordinatio partium, quae eodem modo se habet in omnibus, nisi per accidens impedia- 
tur. Et eadem ratio est de omnibus aliis speciebus rerum naturalium). 
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line.*! Thus, Thomas completes the Fourth Way by presenting a God 
who is ‘a maximal being’ (maxime ens), and is thus the cause of being for 
all beings. 

Yet Thomas can also speak as follows: “[T]he divine will is to be 
understood as standing outside the order of beings (ut extra ordinem entium 
existens), as a cause pouring forth being as a whole (totum ens) and all its dif 
ferences; now, the possible and the necessary are differences of being"? 
In other words, ‘being in its totality’ (totum ens) is the name for God's 
effect, which he 1s himself beyond. 

What is meant by saying: ‘God is a being? We must carefully use the 
recipe for understanding positive absolute names predicated of God 
given in Summa Theologiae, q. 1, a.13. When asked what is meant by 
saying: ‘God is good, Thomas replies: “the meaning is: that which we 
call ‘goodness’ in creatures pre-exists in God, and in a higher degree.” 
Exactly the same recipe should be followed in explaining that ‘God is a 
being. 


Three Articles of q. 45: Createdness 


Let us now look at q. 45, the exploration of the nature of the divine 
production of being, While I would like to pass in review the entire 
question, I will limit myself to the first three articles, which seem to me 
to be crucial for my theme, that creation must be purged of its ‘physical’ 
trappings.** 


3! See my essay, “‘Something Rather Than Nothing’ and St. Thomas’ Third Way,” 
Science et Esprit 39 (1987): 71-80, esp. 72-73. To call the cause of beings as beings ‘a 
being’ requires the construction of a somewhat, though not altogether, new notion of 
being: see Summa Theologiae 1.13.5 (Ottawa, 81a38—48). 

® Thomas Aquinas, Expositio libri peryermenias 1.14, lines 438—442. 

33 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.13.2, for the model of goodness: “When it 
is said: God is good, the meaning is not: God is the cause of goodness, nor: God is not 
bad; rather, the meaning is: that which we call ‘goodness’ in creatures pre-exists in God, 
and in a higher degree. Hence, from this it does not follow that to be good befits God 
inasmuch he causes goodness; but rather, conversely, because he is good, he sends forth 
goodness into things; in accordance with the saying of Augustine, On Christian Doctrine: 
‘Inasmuch as he is good, we have being’” (Cum igitur dicitur: Deus est bonus, non est 
sensus: Deus est causa bonitatis, vel: Deus non est malus; sed est sensus: id quod bonita- 
tem dicimus in creaturis, praeexistit in Deo, et hoc quidem secundum modum altiorem. 
Unde ex hoc non sequitur quod Deo competat esse bonum inquantum causat bonita- 
tem; sed potius e converso, quia est bonus, bonitatem rebus diffundit, secundum illud 
Augustini, De Doctr. Christ.: Inquantum bonus est, sumus?) (Ottawa, 77b42-53). For the 
association of ‘good’ and ‘being’ (ens), as said of God, cf. Summa Theologiae 1.13.3 ad 1. 

** By this I mean that, as metaphysicians, we must purge our imaginations of the 
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Thomas describes the topic of q. 45 as: “on the mode (de modo) of ema- 
nation of things from the first principle, which is called ‘creation.’” He 
presents it in eight articles, as follows: 


First: what is creation. 

Second: whether God can create anything. 

Third: whether creation is any being among real natures. 

Fourth: to what does it belong to be created. 

Fifth: whether it belongs to God alone to create. 

Sixth: whether it is common to the whole Trinity or proper to a particular 
Person. 

Seventh: whether there is some vestige of the Trinity in created things. 

Eighth: whether the work of creation is mixed in with the works of nature 
and will.” 


The rationale of this questionnaire is as follows. The first article asks 
about the meaning of the word ‘creation.’ The second asks whether there 
is such a thing as creation. The third begins the quidditative consideration 
of creation, locating it in one of the Aristotelian categories, viz. relation 
(this step is most formal, i.e. hitting upon the formal cause). The fourth 
presents us with the proper subject or recewer of the relation, viz. subsisting 
things, and thus, furthering the definitional approach: accidents include 
their subject in their intelligibility. The fifth views the createdness of 
things in the light of its proper agent or efficient cause, viz. God. This 1s par- 
ticularly appropriate, since such an accident cannot merely flow from 
the essence of the subject in which it is found. The sixth article seems 
to be an extention of the topic of the fifth, ruling out the idea that it 1s 
one particular divine Person who is the Creator.?? The seventh article 
brings out the goodness of the creature (mode, species, and order), and 
that the creature’s is being a likeness of its cause. This relates to the 


schemata which really pertain to the doctrine coming from revealed religion. Reality, 
as having a temporal beginning, can lead the imagination to a conception of the causal 
account such that it seems to be about a physical event. It is not about a physical event, 
whether for metaphysics or for revealed religion. 

5 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45. prol., 283b2—16: “Primo: quid sit creatio. 
Secundo: utrum Deus possit aliquid creare. Tertio: utrum creatio sit aliquod ens in 
rerum natura. Quarto: cui competit creari. Quinto: utrum solius Dei sit creare. Sexto: 
utrum commune sit toti Trinitati, aut proprium alicuius personae. Septimo: utrum ves- 
tigium aliquod Trinitatis sit in rebus creatis. Octavo: utrum opus creationis admisceatur 
in operibus naturae et voluntatis." 

39 The doctrine of the Trinity, i.e. that in the one God there are three divine Persons, 
is not a philosophical doctrine, but entirely a matter of divine revelation. See Summa 
Theologiae 1.32.1. 
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final cause of creation.” The last article is negative in import. Having 
presented creation as to what it is, Thomas now distinguishes it from 
that with which it might be confused, viz. the genuine causality occur- 
ring within and among created beings, stemming from created nature and 
created will.*® 

Let us now consider article 1. What does ‘Thomas mean by the word 
‘creation’? Is it ‘to make something out of nothing’? The third prelimi- 
nary objection attacks the very coherence of the notion ‘out of nothing.’ 
It would seem unsuitable as a part of the meaning of any word. 


The preposition ‘ex’ [meaning ‘out of”] conveys the role of some cause, 
and especially of the material cause: as when we say that the statue is 
made out of bronze. But nothing is not the matter of a being, nor in any way 
its cause. Therefore ‘to create’ is not ‘to make something out of nothing.” 


Thomas’s sed contra argument, which is regularly the place where one is 
given the Ecclesiastical authority for a point, cites the Ordinary Gloss on 
Genesis. Concerning the verse Genesis 1: 1: (In the beginning God created 
the heavens etc.), the Gloss states that ‘to create’ is ‘to make something 
out of nothing. Thomas’s own formal reply is as follows: 


37 Thus, similarly, at Summa Theologiae 1.90—102, the presentation of the production 
of the human being, q. 93, on the end or goal of the production (cf. q. 90, prol. and 
q. 93, prol.), is about man's being made, not merely with a vestige of the Trinity, butin the 
image of God. On ‘mode, species, and order’ as pertaining to the idea of goodness, see 
Summa Theologiae 1.5.5. It occurs to me that the order of presentation in Summa Theologiae 
1, viz. production (qq. 44—46), distinction (qq. 47-102), and government (qq. 103-119) 
corresponds to modus (having to do with the subsistent thing), species (things are distinct 
by their forms), and ordo (which pertains to the inclination of things to their end). 

38 This is a methodical move we see St. Thomas make elsewhere, as for example in 
Summa Theologiae 1.75.7: the last thing in the presentation of the essence of the human 
soul is to distinguish it from the angelic essence. On the particular issue, note that 
Thomas has constantly to oppose those thinkers who would attribute all causality to 
God in such a way as to leave no room for creatures to be causes: cf. Summa Theologiae 
1.105.5 (Ottawa, 630b50—631a25). 

° Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.1 obj. 3, 283a41—47: “Haec praepositio 
ex importat habitudinem alicuius causae, et maxime materialis; sicut cum dicimus quod 
statua fit ex aere. Sed nihil non est materia entis, nec aliquo modo causa eius. Ergo 
creare non est ex nihilo aliquid facere." 

* The Ottawa editor of the Summa Theologiae tells us that this saying of the Gloss is 
derived from the Venerable Bede (b. 673, d. 735 A.D.). The Biblical background is in 
2 Maccabees 7: 28, which in the Vulgate reads: “Peto, nate, ut aspicias ad caelum et ter- 
ram, et ad omnia quae in eis sunt: et intelligas, quia ex nihilo fecit illa Deus, et hominum 
genus” (Emphasis mine). The Bible de Jérusalem (Paris, 1973), ad loc., tells us that the 
literal reading is “non des choses qui étaient," and they read it in the sense of “from 
nothing.” But they add that some MSS and the Syriac version read: “des choses qui ne 
sont pas," an expression which for Philo of Alexandria signified unorganized matter. 
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It is to be said that, as was said above, it is necessary to consider not only 
the emanation of some particular being from some particular agent, but 
also the emanation of the whole of being (totius entis) from the universal 
cause, which is God; and this emanation we designate by the word ‘cre- 
ation.’ Now, in the case of particular emanation what issues forth is not 
presupposed to the emanation: for example, if man is generated, there 
was not previously man; rather man is made from not man, and the white 
from the not white. Hence, if one consider the emanation of the whole of 
universal being (totius entis universalis) from the first principle, it is impossible 
that some being (aliquod ens) be presupposed to this emanation. But ‘noth- 
ing’ is the same as ‘no being.’ Therefore, just as the generation of man 
is out of (ex) the ‘not being’ which is ‘not man,’ so also creation, which is 
the emanation of being in its entirety (totius esse), is out of the ‘not being’ 
which is nothing.” 


We see that ‘Thomas first explains the use of the word ‘creation,’ tying it 
to the emanation already spoken of in question 44, article2.? He then 
takes it as the task of the article to show that the traditional formula, 
‘to make something out of nothing,’ really is a satsfactory description of 
that universal emanation. 

As has been said, the point of the article is the meaning of the word 
‘creation.’ ‘Thomas has not yet shown, however, that there is such a 
thing. ‘That will be the formal point of the second article. Nevertheless, 
articles 1 and 2 of question 44 really have already given the fundamen- 
tal answer. Thus, Thomas can confidently refer to the already consid- 
ered emanation, and say that God is the cause of it. What we will get in 


4 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.1, 283b52-284a17: "Dicendum quod, 
sicut supra dictum est, non solum oportet considerare emanationem alicuius entis par- 
ticularis ab aliquo particulari agente, sed etiam emanationem totius entis a causa uni- 
versali, quae est Deus; et hanc quidem emanationem designamus nomine creationis. 
Quod autem procedit secundum emanationem particularem, non praesupponitur ema- 
nationi: sicut, si generatur homo, non fuit prius homo, sed homo fit ex non homine, et 
album ex non albo. Unde, si consideretur emanatio totius entis universalis a primo prin- 
cipio, impossibile est quod aliquod ens praesupponatur huic emanationi. Idem autem 
est nihil quod nullum ens. Sicut igitur generatio hominis est ex non ente quod est non 
homo, ita creatio, quae est emanatio totius esse, est ex non ente quod est nihil.” 

# More exactly, in Summa Theologiae 1.44.2 ad 1, 281a28—35: “... the Philosopher, in 
the Physics 1 [190b1], is speaking of particular becoming, which is from form into form, 
whether accidental or substantial; but we are now speaking about things as regards their 
emanation from the universal principle of being. From which emanation, indeed, not 
even matter is excluded, though it is excluded from the first[-mentioned] mode of mak- 
ing” (... Philosophus in I Phys. loquitur de fieri particulari, quod est de forma in formam, 
sive accidentalem sive substantialem; nunc autem loquimur de rebus secundum emana- 
tionem earum ab universali principio essendi. A qua quidem emanatione nec materia 
excluditur, licet a primo modo factionis excludatur). 
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question 45, article 2 is a challenge to the very possibility of this mode 
of production, considered very much in the light of the description: ‘to 
make something out of nothing.’ 

The argument that Thomas employs in the response is interesting, in 
that it uses considerations drawn from chapter 8 of book 1 of Aristotle’s 
Physics.’ There, Aristotle is explaining what St Thomas calls ‘particu- 
lar emanation,’ i.e. generation, and Aristotle agrees with the ancient 
philosophers that a thing cannot come to be from what 1s not, speak- 
ing properly. Thomas shows how Aristotle’s very procedure, applied to 
the case of universal emanation, renders the expression ‘out of nothing’ 
appropriate. 

The answer to the above-mentioned third objection 1s well worth 
studying. It carefully explains the expression ‘out of nothing.’ Thomas 
says: 


... when it is said that ‘something is made out of nothing,’ the preposition 
‘out of’ [or ‘from’] does not designate the material cause, but only order: 
as when it is said: ‘from morning comes ( fit) midday,’ that is, ‘afier morn- 
ing comes midday.’ But one should understand that the preposition ‘out 
of’ can include the negation conveyed by the word ‘nothing,’ or be included 
by it. If [it be taken] in the first way, then the order remains affirmed, 
and the order of that which is to the preceding not being is shown. But if 
the negation envelops the preposition, then the order is negated, and the 
meaning is: ‘it is made out of nothing, Le. it is not made out of something; 
as if one were to say: ‘this person is talking about nothing,’ because he is 
not talking about anything. And in both ways, it is verified, when one says: 
‘something is made out of nothing,’ But in the first way, the preposition 
‘out of? conveys order, as was said; in the second way, it conveys the role of 
the material cause, which is negated.“ 


5 Aristotle, Phisics 1.8 (191a24—b27). 

^ Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.1 ad 3, 284a45-b11: *... cum dicitur 
aliquid ex nihilo fieri, haec praepositio ex non designat causam materialem, sed ordi- 
nem tantum; sicut cum dicitur, ex mane fit meridies, idest, post mane fit meridies. Sed 
intelligendum est quod haec praepositio ex potest includere negationem importatam in 
hoc quod dico nihil, vel includi ab ea. Si primo modo, tunc ordo remanet affirmatus, 
et ostenditur ordo eius, quod est ad non esse praecedens. Si vero negatio includat prae- 
positionem, tunc ordo negatur, et est sensus, fit ex nihilo, idest non fit ex aliquo; sicut si 
dicatur, iste loquitur de nihilo, quia non loquitur de aliquo. Et utroque modo verifica- 
tur, cum dicitur ex nihilo aliquid fieri. Sed primo modo, haec praepositio ex importat 
ordinem, ut dictum est; secundo modo, importat habitudinem causae materialis, quae 
negatur." 
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This is clear enough. Notice that if one denies a temporal beginning, 
then it can only be the second way that is meant. This will be brought 
out in question 46, article 2, ad 2. 

In article 2 Thomas asks whether God can create anything. This is the 
article which most closely corresponds to the objections posed to cre- 
# The approach of the objectors is to maintain that 
creation, as ‘to make something out of nothing,’ is simply impossible. 
God cannot do it, not because he is weak, but because it is intrinsically 
an impossibility. It cannot be done. Thus the first objection runs: 


ation by Averroés. 


... according to the Philosopher [Aristotle], Physics 1 [187a28], the ancient 
philosophers accepted, as a universal conviction of the mind (communem 
conceptionem animi), that nothing is made out of nothing (ex nulo nihil fieri). 
But the power of God does not extend to things contrary to the first prin- 
ciples, for example that God bring it about that a whole not be greater 
than its own part, or that the affirmation and the negation be true at the 
same time. Therefore, God cannot make something out of nothing, or 
create." 


5 Notice also that even in the perspective of the temporal beginning the order sig- 
nified by the preposition is merely an imagined order, not something real: cf. Summa 
Theologiae 1.46.1 ad 8; 1.16.7 ad 4, and esp. 1.13.7. In 1.13.7 we read about relationships 
which in both directions are purely ‘beings of reason’: “For sometimes from both sides 
there is a thing of reason (res rationis tantum) only; viz. when the order or stance cannot be 
between some things, save only by virtue of the apprehension of reason: for example, 
when we say that the identical thing is identical with the identical thing; for according 
as reason apprehends twice something one, it sets it up as two; and thus it apprehends a 
stance of the [thing] itself towards itself. And it is similar with all relationships which are 
between that which is (ens) and that which is not (non ens), [relationships] which reason 
forms inasmuch as it apprehends that which is not (non ens) in the role of a pole. And it 
1s the same with all relations which follow upon the act of reason, such as genus, spe- 
cies, etc." (Ouandoque enim ex utraque parte est res rationis tantum; quando scilicet 
ordo vel habitudo non potest esse inter aliqua, nisi secundum apprehensionem rationis 
tantum, utpote cum dicimus idem eidem idem. Nam secundum quod ratio apprehendit 
bis aliquod unum, statuit illud ut duo; et sic apprehendit quandam habitudinem ipsius 
ad seipsum. Et similiter est de omnibus relationibus quae sunt inter ens et non ens, quas 
format ratio, inquantum apprehendit non ens ut quoddam extremum. Et idem est de 
omnibus relationibus quae consequuntur actum rationis, ut genus et species, et huius- 
modi) (Ottawa, 83b24—38). 

4 Averroés, In Physica 8.4, in Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois Commentariis, vol. 4 (Venice, 
1562), fol. 341r, C-F He speaks of the “loquentes... Saraceni,” i.e. the Moslem theologians, 
as those whom he is criticizing here as having taught ‘generation’ without matter. 

# Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.2 obj. 1, 284b24—33: *...secundum 
Philosophum, I Phys., antiqui philosophi acceperunt ut communem conceptionem 
animi, ‘ex nihilo nihil fieri’. Sed potentia Dei non se extendit ad contraria primorum 
principiorum, utpote quod Deus faciat quod totum non sit maius sua parte, vel quod 
affirmatio et negatio sint simul vera. Ergo Deus non potest aliquid ex nihilo facere, vel 
creare." 
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This objection takes its stand directly on the soundness of the convic- 
tion of the ancients. 


The second objection focuses on the nature of the process called 
‘being made’ ( fieri). We read: 


If ‘to create’ 1s ‘to make ( facere) something out of nothing,’ then ‘to be 
created’ is for something ‘to be made’ ( fiert). But every ‘being made’ is a 
‘being changed” (mutari). Therefore, creation is a change (mutatio). But every 
change is out of some subject, as 1s clear in the definition of movement 
(motus): for movement is the act of that which exists in potency. Therefore, 
it is impossible that something be made out of nothing by God. 


Here everything hangs on the meaning of the words ‘make’ ( facere) 
and ‘be made’ ( fieri). If they are allowed to mean ‘change,’ then the 
Aristotelian definition of movement or change requires a subject under- 
lying the reality called ‘change.’ The definition calls the change an ‘act’ 
or ‘actuality, but precisely the act which is found in a thing having 
potentiality to the outcome of the process or change. Thus, the process 
which is a house’s ‘being built’ is found in an incomplete house. 

The sed contra once more reminds us of the first verse in Genesis and 
the interpretation it gets in the Ordinary Gloss. In the main reply, Thomas 
teaches as follows: 


[N]ot only is it not impossible for something to be created by God, but it 
is necessary to assert that all things have been created by God. For [in the 
case of] anyone who makes something out of something, that out of which 
he makes [it] is presupposed to his action, and is not produced by the 
action itself: for example, the artisan makes things (operatur) out of natural 
things, e.g. out of wood and bronze, which are not caused by the action of 
art, but are caused by the action of nature. But so also nature itself causes 
natural things as to the form, but presupposes matter. If, therefore, God 
only made things (ageret) out of something presupposed, it would follow 


# Tn the parallel passage, Summa contra Gentiles 2.34 (Pera, #1106), Thomas takes the 
trouble to present an argument as to why a universal conviction cannot be completely 
wrong. 

% Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.2 obj. 2, 284b34—41: “... si creare est 
aliquid ex nihilo facere, ergo creari est aliquid fieri. Sed omne fieri est mutari. Ergo 
creatio est mutatio. Sed omnis mutatio est ex subiecto aliquo, ut patet per definitionem 
motus, nam motus est actus existentis in potentia. Ergo est impossibile aliquid a Deo ex 
nihilo fieri.” 

5 See Aristotle, Physics 3.1 (201a10), for the definition. For our example, see 201b8— 
15. Aristotle himself refers to this definition at Physics 8.1 (25129), in arguing against 
any absolute beginning of motion or generation. This text in book 8 is the context for 
Averroés’s objections to creation. 
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that that presupposed something was not caused by him. But it has been 
shown above that nothing can be among beings that is not caused by 
God, who is the universal cause of all being (tottus esse). Hence, it is neces- 
sary to say that God brings forth (producit) things into being (in esse) out of 
nothing?! 


As we see, this article really applies the thought of question 44, article 1 
to the content of the formula: *to be made out of nothing." Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to consider that what 1s being said here applies to which- 
ever of the two meanings of that formula we use, whether the expres- 
sion of an order, or the negation of a material cause. 

The reply to the first objection simply recalls what was seen in ques- 
tion 44, article 2. 


[A]s was said above, the ancient philosophers considered only the ema- 
nation of particular effects from particular causes, which necessarily 
presuppose something in their action; and accordingly it was their com- 
mon opinion that nothing 1s made out of nothing. But, nevertheless, this 
does not hold for the primary emanation from the universal principle of 
things.” 


The reply to the second objection is of the greatest importance for the 
entire doctrine of creation in St Thomas. Creation is not a change. 


[C]reation is not a change (mutatio), save only according to the under- 
standing’s approach to it (secundum modum intelligendi tantum). For 1t belongs 
to the nature (ratione) of change that something identical stand otherwise 
now than previously: for sometimes it is the same being in act (ens actu), 
standing otherwise now than before, as in the case of changes (motibus) as 
to quality and quantity; but sometimes it is the same being in potency only 
(ens in potentia tantum), as in change as to substance, the subject of which 


51 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.2, 285a7—26: “... non solum [non] est 
impossibile a Deo aliquid creari, sed necesse est ponere a Deo omnia creata esse, ut ex 
praemissis habetur. Quicumque enim facit aliquid ex aliquo, illud ex quo facit prae- 
supponitur actioni eius et non producitur per ipsam actionem; sicut artifex operatur 
ex rebus naturalibus, ut ex ligno et aere, quae per artis actionem non causantur, sed 
causantur per actionem naturae. Sed et ipsa natura causat res naturales quantum ad 
formam, sed praesupponit materiam. Si ergo Deus non ageret nisi ex aliquo praesup- 
posito, sequeretur quod illud praesuppositum non esset causatum ab ipso. Ostensum est 
autem supra quod nihil potest esse in entibus quod non sit a Deo, qui est causa universa- 
lis totius esse. Unde necesse est dicere quod Deus ex nihilo res in esse producit" (reading 
‘non’ at |. 7 with the Leonine edition, vide apparatus criticus, a7). 

5 As I pointed out earlier, in the Summa contra Gentiles parallel, i.e. 2.37 (Pera, #1130 
[e]), Thomas does not rule it out that some of the ancient philosophers (i.e. some of the 
Presocratics) might have understood that things were created; if so, he says, they did not 
like the expression: ‘being made’ ( factio), as a way of describing it, since it is not really 
a change or motion. 
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[change] is matter. But in creation, by which the entire substance of things 
(tota substantia rerum) 1s produced, one cannot take anything as the same, 
standing otherwise now than previously, save according to notion only 
(secundum intellectum tantum); as, for example, if one understand something [1] 
previously totally not to have been, and [2] subsequently to be. But since 
“action and passion agree in the substance of motion,” and differ only in 
function of the diverse stances (habitudines), as is said in Physics 3 [202b20], 
it is necessary that, motion being eliminated, there remain only the diverse 
stances in the one creating and in the thing created. But because the mode 
of signifying follows upon the understanding’s approach [or ‘mode: modum 
intelligendi], as has been said [q. 13, a. 1], creation is signified as though it 
were a change ( per modum mutationis); and because of that, it is said that ‘to 
create 1s to make something out of nothing” Still, ‘to make’ ( facere) and 
‘to be made’ ( fiert) are more suitable for the [discussion] than ‘to change’ 
and ‘to be changed,’ because ‘to make’ and ‘to be made’ signify the stance 
(habitudinem) of the cause to the effect, and of the effect to the cause, but 
[signify] change only as a consequence.” 


This is a major statement. In the first place, change is eliminated from 
the conception of creation, and the reality is reduced to the mere rela- 
tions (the topic of the next article). Secondly, the source of our possible 
confusion is explained, namely the connaturality of the human intel- 
lect with the world of change (previously explained in q. 13, a.1). Most 
remarkably, the very formula we have consented to work with, ‘to be 
made out of nothing,’ is shown to have its weakness, its deceptiveness, 
since it uses the structure of change to describe what is not a change. 
Sull, the vocabulary of ‘making’ is not as bad as would be the direct use 
of a word like ‘change:’ ‘to change something from nothing to some- 
thing’ would be rather primitive as a description of creation.”* 


5 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.2 ad 2, 285a37—285b17: “...creatio non 
est mutatio nisi secundum modum intelligendi tantum. Nam de ratione mutationis est 
quod aliquid idem se habeat aliter nunc et prius; nam quandoque est idem ens actu- 
aliter se habens nunc et prius, sicut in motibus secundum quantitatem et qualitatem; 
quandoque vero est idem ens in potentia tantum, sicut in mutatione secundum substan- 
tiam, cuius subiectum est materia. Sed in creatione, per quam producitur tota substantia 
rerum, non potest accipi aliquid idem aliter se habens nunc et prius, nisi secundum 
intellectum tantum; sicut si intelligatur aliqua res prius non fuisse totaliter, et postea esse. 
Sed cum ‘actio et passio conveniant in substantia motus’, et differant solum secundum 
habitudines diversas, ut dicitur in III Phys., oportet quod subtracto motu, non remane- 
ant nisi diversae habitudines in creante et creato. Sed quia modus significandi sequitur 
modum intelligendi, ut dictum est, creatio significatur per modum mutationis; et prop- 
ter hoc dicitur quod creare est ex nihilo aliquid facere. Quamvis facere et fieri magis 
in hoc conveniant quam mutare et mutari, quia facere et fieri important habitudinem 
causae ad effectum et effectus ad causam, sed mutationem ex consequenti." 

* Thomas is quite capable of saying such a thing, however, when the context requires 
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The doctrine we should explore briefly, as background to the above, 
is Aristotle’s presentation of action and passion in the Physics. He is 
aiming to present motion or change as something found in the changeable 
thing. That is to say, the proper subject of change is the incomplete, 
imperfect thing. A possible confusion arises because of the presence of 
the agent in the picture. One might think that the motion is in the agent,’ 
and since the agent as such is perfect, one might miss the proper nature 
of motion or change. Hence, Aristotle strives to clarify the right descrip- 
tion of the action-passion situation. The event to keep one’s eye on is the 
event taking place in the patient. That is the ‘one motion’ which we consider. 
Suppose that the action is teaching and the passion is learning, The one 
event, taking place in the patient, is called ‘learning’ inasmuch as it 1s in 
the patient, and is called ‘teaching’ inasmuch as it is from the agent. This 
is because we are interested here, not in the splendor or perfection of 
the thing which is the agent, taken just in itself, but in the action-passion 
relationship precisely as such. This latter relationship obtains inasmuch 
as the event is taking place in the one, under the influence of the other. 
The motion cannot be rightly appreciated if one does not realize that, 
were it not for the agent, it would not be in the patient. My usual image 
is of the parent teaching the baby to walk: the baby is ‘put through the 
motions.’ It is like walking, but it is really ‘being walked,’ so to speak. 
So it is with teaching and learning precisely as such. The whole focus 
of our attention must be on the event in the patient, while at the same 
time we must grasp the fact that it is there only as sustained ‘by another.’ 
It is this situation which is expressed in the First Way of proving the 
existence of a God: “every being which is changed is changed by some 
other being.”°’ Thus, when, as in the case of creation, we do away with 


that he stress the difference between being and not being; cf. Summa Theologiae 1.21.4 ad 
4; the act of creation is, in a way, an act of divine mercy, inasmuch as things are changed 
from not being to being: “Et salvatur quodammodo ratio misericordiae, inquantum res 
de non esse in esse mutatur" (Ottawa, 152b6-9). 

5 Aristotle, Physics 3.3 (202a12—b29, i.e. the entire chapter). Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Jn 
octos libros Physicorum Aristotelis expositio 3.5, ed. PM. Magglioli (Rome, 1954), #320 and 
#324. 

°° This is a problem particularly because the agents we most readily know bring 
about motion in another by being themselves things in motion. 

? Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.2.3, 13b43—44: “Omne autem quod mou- 
etur, ab alio movetur.” We might note that the teaching/learning situation is not a 
simple case of action and passion. Thus, Thomas, Summa Theologiae 1.117.1 (Ottawa, 
695b42—51), on the topic: “whether one human being can teach another,” points out 
that it is the pupil which is the principle agent in learning, and the teacher has the role 
of “assisting the principle agent" (coadiuvans agens principale). 
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the whole element of change, nothing of the action-passion situation 
remains but the relations, the diverse stances of cause and effect. 

Let us come now to article 3: is that precisely which we call ‘creation’ 
something in the creature??? We might note the way the word ‘creation’ 
is meant here. Sometimes we use the word concretely, as when we speak 
of the whole of created reality as ‘creation;’ as if we said: ‘in all of cre- 
ation, there is nothing to compare with that!’ In this article, however, 
Thomas uses the word abstractly, and in this abstract usage ‘creation’ 
can have two meanings, active (creation is what the Creator does) and 
passive. In the passive sense, we mean to speak of the aspect of cre- 
ated things whereby they are called ‘created,’ somewhat as ‘whiteness’ is 
said of white things. In this its passive meaning, “creation” might better 
be called ‘createdness.’ Is this *createdness' just a way of talking about 
things, or is it some actual positive feature, the sort of thing which can 
be located in one of the Aristotelian categories of being? 

The first objection is based on the correlation, i.e. the mutuality of 
relations, between agent and patient. We read: 


Just as ‘creation,’ understood passively, is attributed to the creature, so also 

‘creation,’ understood actively, is attributed to the Creator. But ‘creation,’ 
understood actively, is not anything in the Creator, for, if it were, it would 
follow that in God there is something temporal. Therefore, ‘creation,’ pas- 
sively understood, is not something in the creature.” 


The second objection is based on the idea that the word ‘creation’ can- 
not name something im the created thing, for then ‘creation’ would name 
a creature, thus giving rise to an infinite regress. 


Nothing is intermediate between Creator and creature. But ‘creation’ is 
signified as an intermediate between the two; for it is not the Creator, 
since it 1s not eternal; nor is it a creature, since it would be necessary for 


% Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.3, 285b: "Utrum creatio sit aliquid in 
creatura.” 

*? Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.3 obj. 1, 285b48—48624: “Sicut enim cre- 
atio passive accepta attribuitur creaturae, ita creatio active accepta attribuitur Creatori. 
Sed creatio active accepta non est aliquid in Creatore, quia si sic, sequeretur quod in 
Deo esset aliquid temporale. Ergo creatio passive accepta non est aliquid in creatura." 
Notice the theological character of this objection: ‘creation’ includes the note of tempo- 
rality, i.c. the note of newness of the thing ‘made.’ We see this also in the next objection, 
where it is argued that creation in the Creator would have to be eternal, rather than, as 
it is, temporal. 
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the same reason to posit another ‘creation’ by which it would be ‘created,’ 
and so on to infinity. Therefore, creation is not anything.” 


The third objection touches most directly on the accident which Thomas 
is going to say creation is. 


If creation is something other than the created substance, it is necessary 
that it be its accident. But every accident is in a subject. Therefore, the 
created thing would be the subject of creation. And thus the same thing 
would be the subject of creation and its terminus. But this is impossible, 
because a subject is prior to an accident, and conserves the accident; but a 
terminus is posterior to the action and passion of which it is the terminus, 
and, once it exists, the action and the passion cease. Therefore, creation 
itself is not any thing,” 


In this objection, ‘creation’ is taken to express the name of the quasi- 
action-passion event taking place inasmuch as God creates the creature, 
God being active and the creature passive. The being of the creature, 
and so its createdness, is, precisely, the outcome or terminus of the 
action and passion. 

Let us come to the main reponse: 


‘Creation’ posits something in the created thing according to relation only. 
Because what is created is not made through motion or through change. 
For what is made through motion or change is made out of something 
pre-existent, which indeed occurs in particular productions of some 
things; but this cannot happen in the production of total being (totius esse) 
by the universal cause of all beings, which is God. Hence, God in creating 
produces things without motion. But if motion is subtracted from action 
and passion, nothing remains but relation, as has been said. Hence, it 
remains that creation, in the creature, is nothing but a certain relation to the 
Creator, as to the principle of its being; just as in the passion which is with 
motion, there is signified a relation to the principle of motion. 


° Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.3 obj. 2, 286a5—12: “... nihil est medium 
inter Creatorem et creaturam. Sed creatio significatur ut medium inter utrumque; non 
enim est Creator, cum non sit aeterna; neque creatura, quia oporteret eadem ratione 
aliam ponere creationem qua ipsa crearetur, et sic in infinitum. Creatio ergo non est 
aliquid.” 

?' Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.3 obj. 3, 286a13—23: “Si creatio est ali- 
quid praeter substantiam creatam, oportet quod sit accidens eius. Omne autem acci- 
dens est in subiecto. Ergo res creata esset subiectum creationis. Et sic idem est subiectum 
creationis et terminus. Quod est impossibile, quia subiectum prius est accidente, et con- 
servat accidens; terminus autem posterius est actione et passione cuius est terminus, et 
eo existente cessat actio et passio. Igitur ipsa creatio non est aliqua res.” 

® The reference is of course to the very important 1.45.2 ad 2. 

55 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.4, 286a33—51: *... creatio non ponit ali- 
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The work, in this presentation, is to eliminate the change or motion, 
as involving pre-existent matter. This means taking the motion out of 
action and passion, so as to leave only the relation. 

The replies to the objections are very important, as helping us conceive 
of the ‘createdness’ of created things. To the first, Thomas replies: 


... creation,’ actively signified, signifies the divine action, which is [God’s 
own] essence, with a relation to the creature. But a relation in God to the 
creature is not real, but [is] merely [our] cognitional approach (secundum 
rationem tantum). But the relation of the creature to God is a real relation, as 
was said above when the divine names were treated [in Ia, q. 13, a. 7].°* 


We see that the doctrine of ‘one-way’ reality of certain seemingly 
mutual relations is very important. ‘Creator’ and ‘creature’ are words 
which signify things related to each other, but the relation is a real rela- 
tion only in the creature. The objector had counted on the unreality of 
the relation in God to argue its unreality in creatures. 

The reply to the second objection is a help to rid ourselves of the 
‘change or motion’ scenario for creation. Thomas explains: 


...because creation is signified as a change, as has been said, and 
change is, in a way, a ‘go-between’ (media quodammodo) between the mover 
(movens) and the moved (motum), therefore creation also is signified as a 
‘go-between’ [or intermediate] between the Creator and the creature. 
Nevertheless, creation, taken passively, is in the creature, and is a creature.” 


quid in creato secundum relationem tantum. Quia quod creatur, non fit per motum vel 
per mutationem. Quod enim fit per motum vel mutationem, fit ex aliquo pracexistenti, 
quod quidem contingit in productionibus particularibus aliquorum entium; non autem 
potest hoc contingere in productione totius esse a causa universali omnium entium, 
quae est Deus. Unde Deus creando producit res sine motu. Subtracto autem motu ab 
actione et passione, nihil remanet nisi relatio, ut dictum est. Unde relinquitur quod 
creatio in creatura non sit nisi relatio quaedam ad Creatorem, ut ad principium sui esse; 
sicut in passione quae est cum motu, importatur relatio ad principium motus." 

** Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.3 ad 1, 286b1—9: *... creatio active sig- 
nificata significat actionem divinam, quae est eius essentia cum relatione ad creaturam. 
Sed relatio in Deo ad creaturam non est realis, sed secundum rationem tantum. Relatio 
vero creaturae ad Deum est relatio realis, ut supra dictum est, cum de divinis nominibus 
ageretur." The backward reference is to Summa Theologiae 1.13.7. 

9 For this doctrine, see Summa Theologiae 1.13.7 (the ad 1 takes up the case of ‘Creator’ 
explicitly); also Thomas’s In Metaphysica 5.17, #1026-#1027. Notice that the reason 
there can be no real relation of God to other things does not depend merely on a notion 
of ‘creation’ as including temporality. It rather has to do with the way divine being tran- 
scends created being: God stands outside the entire created order, as Thomas argues in 
Summa Theologiae 1.13.7 (Ottawa, 84a21—22). 

9» Thomas’s reader will eventually see that, strictly speaking, a relation, like any other 
non-subsistent thing, is merely ‘con-created,’ not ‘created:’ Summa Theologiae 1.45.4. 
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Nevertheless, neither is it necessary that it be ‘created’ in virtue of [still] 
another ‘creation,’ because relations, since that precisely which they are 
is said as ‘towards something,’ are not related by [still] other relations, but 
by themselves; just as we said earlier, when we treated of the equality of 
the Divine Persons.°? 


The last reply, however, is perhaps the most important. 


... the creature is the ‘terminus’ of creation, [taking creation] according 
as it 1s signified as a change; but [taking it] as it truly is, [1.e.] a relation, the 
creature is its subject, and is prior to it in being ( prius ea in esse), as a subject 
to an accident. But it has a certain intelligible aspect of priority on the 
side of the object towards which it is said, which is the principle of the 
creature. Yet neither is it necessary that all the while the creature is, it be 
said ‘to be being created’ (dicatur creari), because ‘creation’ signifies the stance of 
the creature to the Creator, together with a certain newness or beginning. 


The last point corresponds to the objector’s idea that once the crea- 
ture comes into being the action and passion cease to exist, whereas the 
accident is conserved by its subject. Thomas is saying that, though he is 
presenting the reality which is ‘creation’ as a relation, i.e. as something 
that does indeed remain in the subject, nevertheless because the word 
includes the note of newness or beginning, one no longer refers to the 
thing as ‘being created’ after it has begun: the relation is still there, but 
the word is no longer altogether appropriate. This could lead us towards 
a discussion of ‘conservation,’ i.e. the causality by which God maintains 
created reality in being. However, Thomas does not bring that topic in 
at this point.^? 


57 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.3 ad 2, 286b10—24: (... quia creatio sig- 
nificatur ut mutatio, sicut dictum est, mutatio autem media quodammodo est inter mo- 
vens et motum; ideo etiam creatio significatur ut media inter Creatorem et creaturam. 
Tamen creatio passive accepta est in creatura, et est creatura. Neque tamen oportet 
quod alia creatione creetur, quia relationes, cum hoc ipsum quod sunt, ad aliquid dican- 
tur, non referuntur per aliquas alias relationes, sed per seipsas; sicut etiam supra dic- 
tum est, cum de aequalitate Personarum ageretur); the backward reference is to Summa 
Theologiae 1.42.1 ad 4. 

68 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.45.3 ad 3, 286b24—36: “... creationis, secun- 
dum quod significatur ut mutatio, creatura est terminus; sed secundum quod vere est 
relatio, creatura est eius subiectum, et prius ea in esse, sicut subiectum accidente. Sed 
habet quandam rationem prioritatis ex parte obiecti ad quod dicitur, quod est prin- 
cipium creaturae. Neque tamen oportet quod quandiu creatura sit, dicatur creari, 
quia creatio importat habitudinem creaturae ad Creatorem cum quadam novitate seu 
incoeptione." Emphasis mine. 

° Conservation is discussed as part of divine government at Summa Theologiae 


1.104.1. 
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The being of the createdness follows upon the being of its subject, the 
creature. Yet because 'createdness' is a relation to God as principle or 
efficient cause of the esse of the substance, there is a note of priority with 
respect to the substance.’ 

My purpose in reviewing these three articles was to bring out the crit- 
icism of the expression: ‘something being made from nothing,’ Thomas 
proposes the vision of a created substance as involving merely the sub- 
stance itself and its relation, called ‘dependence,’ with respect to an 
efficient cause. While ‘newness’ is not altogether banished from the dis- 
cussion, it is not really operative at this point. Here the image of Creator 
and creature, I would suggest, is that of a hand holding up a book. We 
are supposed to appreciate that the book would fall if the hand did not 
hold it up in the air. If the hand stays up forever, the book continues 
to depend on the hand. If the hand has always been holding it up, the 
book has always depended on the hand—an eternal act of holding up 
a book, and an eternal participation in ‘being up high’ on the part of 
the book. Of course, all such images limp, inasmuch as they pertain to 
the theatre of motion and rest, change and prevention of change. 


Conclusion 


It would, of course, be helpful to go on to aritcle 4, which argues that 
the concrete substance or subsisting thing, rather than any merely inher- 
ing item, is the proper subject of the relation called ‘creation.’ However, 
I might at least refer back to an objection and reply in question 44, 
articlel, on God as the cause of all beings. My reason for doing so is to 
make clear the grade of being of the substance which is the subject of 
‘createdness.’ After all, the dependence in question pertains to the thing 
precisely from the viewpoint of being. We must appreciate the sort of 
being the thing has in order to grasp the relation adequately. 

The objector in question says that since the relation to a cause does 
not fall into the essential notion of the being which is caused, surely 
there can be a being which exists without being caused. Hence, God 
need not be the cause of all beings. ‘Thomas replies: 


7 We should note that the esse of the relation is not identical with the esse of the cre- 
ated substance. C£. Summa contra Gentiles 4.14 (Pera, #3508; trans. O'Neill, #12). 
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... though admittedly the relation to a cause does not enter the definition 
of the being (entis) which 1s caused, nevertheless 1t does follow from those 
things which pertain to its notion; for from the fact that something is a 
being through participation, it follows that it is caused by another. Hence, 
this grade of being (huiusmodi ens) cannot be, unless it be caused; just as 
man cannot be, unless he be capable of laughter. But since being caused 
1s not in the notion of the being, taken unqualifiedly, because of that there 
is found to exist a being which is not caused.”! 


The being which is not caused is, of course, God the Creator. The point 
of the answer is that ‘the being’ or ‘that which is’ (ens) names the sub- 
stance, considered absolutely. But the substances that we know are seen 
to be in a hierarchy of ‘the more’ and ‘the less:’” this is to be ‘beings by 
participation.’ And so it follows that they have a relation to a cause. How 
does it ‘follow?’ We see it follow precisely in the Fourth Way reasoning. 


7 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae 1.44.1 ad 1, 279b46—280a6: “... licet habitudo 
ad causam non intret definitionem entis quod est causatum, tamen sequitur ad ea quae 
sunt de eius ratione: quia ex hoc quod aliquid per participationem est ens, sequitur 
quod sit causatum ab alio. Unde huiusmodi ens non potest esse, quin sit causatum; sicut 
nec homo, quin sit risibile. Sed quia esse causatum non est de ratione entis simpliciter, 
propter hoc invenitur aliquod ens non causatum." 

7? This is especially clear in the contrast between those substances which do not have 
intellectual cognition and those which do. As Aristotle said: *... the soul is in a way all 
things" (De anima 3.8 [431b21]). Thus, the intellectual nature has a fullness of being 
which the non-knowing substance has not. Cf. Summa Theologiae 1.14.1; and consider 
Summa contra Gentiles 3.112, #2860: “Intellectual natures have a greater affinity to the 
whole [of being or reality] than [do] other natures: for each intellectual substance is in 
a way all things, inasmuch as it is comprehensive of the whole of being (totius entis) by 
its intellect; whereas any other sort of substance has merely a particular participation in 
being” (Naturae autem intellectuales maiorem habent affinitatem ad totum quam aliae 
naturae: nam unaquaeque intellectualis substantia est quodammodo omnia, inquantum 
totius entis comprehensiva est suo intellectu: quaelibet autem alia substantia particula- 
rem solam entis participationem habet). 

7 Le. Summa Theologiae 1.2.3 (Ottawa, 14b16-35). The relevant premise, applied 
by Thomas to our vision of ontological hierarchy, is: “... ‘more’ and ‘less’ are said 
of diverse things according as they approach in diverse degrees to something which is 
maximal...” (...magis et minus dicuntur de diversis secundum quod appropinquant 
diversimode ad aliquid quod maxime est...) (Ottawa, 14b20-22). And thus he is able 
to conclude to the existence of a ‘maximal’ which heads each of the presentations of 
the real. He gives the example: “...as that is hotter (‘more’ hot) which more closely 
approaches that which is hottest (‘maximally hot)” (...sicut magis calidum est, quod 
magis appropinquat maxime calido) (Ottawa, 14b22—24). As Thomas says in another 
place (Summa contra Gentiles 3.64): “To the extent that something is closer to the cause, to 
that extent it participates more in its effect. Hence, if something is all the more perfectly 
participated by some things the closer they get to some thing, this is a sign that that thing 
is the cause of that which is participated in diverse degrees: as, for example, if some 
things are warmer the closer they are to a fire, this is a sign that the fire 1s the cause of 
the warmth” (Quanto aliquid propinquius est causae, tanto plus participat de effectu 
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The focus, in thinking metaphysically about creation, should be on the 
intrinsic being of the items, so that they be seen in ontological hierarchy. 
Then the relational features of the situation will, as it were, ‘ooze forth’ 
from the very substance of the things. 

The main point I would like to make concerns the formal character of 
the field of created things. Creation is a doctrine which pertains to reality 
as such. The Creator creates ‘what it is to be real.’ The Creator himself 
must be beyond reality, and can be called ‘real’ only in a somewhat new 
meaning of the word. 

The conception I wish to oppose thinks of reality as a collection of 
particular natures, such as dogs and cats. The Creator, in my opponent’s 
conception, is responsible for ‘the very existence’ of dogs and cats. 
‘Existence’ is a kind of addition which leaves untouched the natures of 
the created things. This is really the ‘being’ which signifies the truth of 
propositions; something corresponds to ‘dog’ or ‘cat’ outside the mind. 
Such ‘being’ does not posit any peculiar actuality in the things them- 
selves: it merely posits the things. The world is an item which would not 
exist, save for the act of the Creator.” 


ipsius. Unde, si aliquid tanto participatur perfectius ab aliquibus quanto alicui rei magis 
appropinquant, signum est quod illa res sit causa illius quod diversimode participatur: 
sicut, si aliqua magis sunt calida secundum quod magis appropinquant igni, signum est 
quod ignis sit causa caloris) (Pera, #2391). 

™ For the two different meanings of ‘being,’ cf. Summa Theologiae 1.3.4 ad 2, 19a41— 
45: “... ‘being’ (esse) is said in two ways: in one way, it signifies the act of being (actum 
essendi); in the other way, it signifies the composition of the proposition which the soul 
devises (adinvenit), joining the predicate to the subject" (...esse dupliciter dicitur: uno 
modo, significat actum essendi; alio modo, significat compositionem propositionis, 
quam anima adinvenit coniungens praedicatum subiecto). Also Summa Theologiae 1.48.2 
ad 2, 305b10—23: “...as is said in the Metaphysics 5 [1017222], ‘a being’ (ens) is said in 
two ways. In one way, according as it signifies the entity of the thing (entitatem rei), inas- 
much as it is divided into the ten categories, and thus it is interchangeable with ‘a thing.’ 
And in this way, no privation is a being, and hence neither is the bad [a being]. But in 
the other way ‘a being” is said [as] that which signifies the truth of a proposition, which 
consists in composition, whose sign is the verb ‘is; and this is the ‘a being’ by which one 
answers the question: ‘does it exist? (an est). And thus blindness is said to ‘be’ in the eye, 
or any other privation [is said to ‘be’]. And in this sense also the bad is called ‘a being." 
(...sicut dicitur in V Metaph., ens dupliciter dicitur. Uno modo, secundum quod signifi- 
cat entitatem rei, prout dividitur per decem praedicamenta, et sic convertitur cum re. Et 
hoc modo nulla privatio est ens, unde nec malum. Alio modo dicitur ens, quod significat 
veritatem propositionis, quae in compositione consistit, cuius nota est hoc verbum est; 
et hoc est ens quo respondetur ad quaestionem an est. Et sic caecitatem dicimus esse in 
oculo, vel quamcumque aliam privationem. Et hoc modo etiam malum dicitur ens). I 
am saying that the doctrine of creation pertains to ‘being’ in the first sense, not in the 
mere answer to the question: ‘does the universe exist?" 
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Against this, I would start with ‘the nature of being.” This is an all- 
penetrating formal feature of all things, which we can catch sight of, just 
as, in a particular group of things, we catch sight of ‘the canine nature,’ 
i.e. what it is to be a dog. In things generally, we catch sight of what it ts 
to be. 

The notion of ‘making something out of nothing’ is dangerous, inas- 
much as it invites the ‘now you don’t see it, now you do’ imagery. Reality 
becomes something that can be ‘zapped’ with existence. This makes 
existence too extrinsic. We should use the ‘emanation of all being’ con- 
ception. 

This is to say that the doctrine of the possibility of God creating an 
eternal world, and of creating absolutely necessary being, is of great- 
est importance for the conception of creation. We have imaginations 
heavily imbued with the ‘temporal beginning’ scenario stemming from 
revelation. This makes even the word ‘creation’ a problem. The meta- 
physics of the situation requires a certain linguistic ‘therapy,’ purging 
the note of ‘newness.’ Then it can be brought back in a way which 
no longer interferes with our appreciation of the mode of production 
which is not a change. Thomas does this by dedicating question 46 to 
the issue of duration. 


7 ‘Thomas uses this expression, albeit with hesitation, at Summa Theologiae 1.45.5 ad 
1, 288b37: “...every being participates in, if I may so put it, the nature of being (ut ita 
dixerim, naturam essendi), for God alone 1s his own being..." (... quodcumque ens creatum 
participat, ut ita dixerim, naturam essendi; quia solus Deus est suum esse...). Early 
in his career, at Scriptum super libros Sententiarum lib. 2, dist. 1, q. 1, a. 1, Thomas put it: 
“The nature of being (natura entitatis) is found in all things, in some [as] more noble and 
in some [as] less noble, yet in such a way that the natures of the things themselves are 
not that very being (hoc ipsum esse) which they have...” (Invenitur enim in omnibus rebus 
natura entitatis, in quibusdam magis nobilis, et in quibusdam minus; ita tamen quod 
Ipsarum rerum naturae non sunt hoc ipsum esse quod habent...) (Mandonnet, 12). 


LE DISCOURS DE BEATRICE SUR LA CREATION 
DANS LE PARADISO DE DANTE 


Marguerite Bourbeau Kussmaul 


Quand les deux enfants de Latone, couverts du 
Bélier et de la Balance, touchent en même temps l’horizon 
qui les ceint, 

tant il se passe, depuis l’instant où le zénith les tient 
en équilibre jusqu’à celui où l’un et l’autre, changeant 
d'hémisphére, se délivrent de cette ceinture, 

tant se tut Béatrice. le visage souriant, regardant fixement 
vers le Point qui avait vaincu mes yeux; 

puis elle commenga: ‘Je vais te dire ce que tu veux 
entendre, sans te le demander, parce que je l'ai vu où 
viennent aboutir l'espace et le temps.” 


(Paradiso 29.1—12) 


Ainsi s'ouvre le chant XXIX du Paradiso de Dante et le discours de Béa- 
trice sur la Création. Le Point éblouissant que regarde fixement Béatrice 
est le Point vu par Dante en entrant dans le neuviéme Ciel, le Primum 
Mobile, dernier des ciels matériels dans l'ascension des sphéres célestes 
du paradis. Ce Point, Dante l'avait vu entouré des neuf choeurs angé- 
liques, représentés par des cercles de feu tournoyant autour du Point à 
vive allure. Béatrice avait alors dit à Dante: 


De ce point dépendent le ciel et toute la nature.” 


C?était là presque mot à mot le principe méme posé par Aristote à la 
fin de la Métaphysique? et qui résume ses conclusions sur Dieu, Premier 


! Dante Alighieri, Paradiso 29.1—2, ed. C.S. Singleton (Princeton, 1975): *Ouando 
ambedue li figli di Latona,/ coperti del Montone e de la Libra,/ fanno de l'orizzonte 
insieme zona,/ quant'é dal punto che 7l cenit inlibra,/ infin che l'uno e l'altro da quel 
cinto,/ cambiando l'emisperio, si dilibra,/ tanto, col volto di riso dipinto,/ si tacque 
Béatrice, riguardando/ fiso nel punto che m'avéa vinto./ Poi cominció: “Io dico, e non 
dimando,/ quel che tu vuoli udir, perch’io Pho visto/ là ’ve s'appunta ogne ubi e ogne 
quando." La traduction frangaise de La Divine Comédie est celle d'Alexandre Masseron 
(Paris, 1950). 

? [bid. 28.12: “Da quel punto/ depende il cielo e tutta la natura.” 

* Metaphysica 12.7 (1072 b 14): “èk tormdtys &pa &pxfi Hptntat 6 odpavds Kai fi 
voc.” 
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Moteur, qui sans étre mobile est un “étre éternel, substance et acte pur” 
et Cause finale, qui sans être mue, “meut comme objet de l'amour," 
alors que “toutes les autres choses meuvent du fait qu’elles sont elles- 
mêmes mues."* 

Le mouvement est un mouvement vers le centre, vers Dieu, mouve- 
ment qui se transmet dans tout l’univers à partir du Primum Mobile, grâce 
aux différents choeurs angéliques: 


Tous ces ordres regardent en haut, et en bas ils sont si puissants 
que tous sont attirés vers Dieu et tous attirent vers lui.” 


Désignés sous le nom d’intelligences motrices par Aristote, précisément 
à cause de leur rôle dans la transmission du mouvement, les anges 
sont les principes intelligibles qui expliquent la diversité du monde. En 
partant de la multiplicité des objets de monde sensible, l'esprit saisit la 
nécessité de ces principes comme causes explicatrices. Il saisit aussi la 
nécessité d’un premier principe qui leur est antérieur, représenté par le 
Point, image de Dieu perçu dans son unité. Dante découvre donc à la 
fois les principes qui gouvernent toutes choses et Punité absolue qui leur 
donne sens et existence. 

Mais ce Point rayonne “d’un feu si pergant que les yeux qu’il brüle 
doivent se fermer à cause de son éclat trop vif.” Dante ne peut en sup- 
porter l'éclat. Par contre, Béatrice non seulement en supporte l'éclat, 
mais elle en pénètre méme la lumière. Et c'est à cette lumière qu'elle 
aborde le probléme de la relation entre le monde et Dieu, ce qu'elle fait 
sous la forme d'un exposé sur l'acte divin de la Création du point de vue 
de la Révélation. Car, pour Dante, le poéte, comme pour saint Thomas 
d'Aquin, la création dans le temps, ‘ex nihilo', appartient strictement 
au domaine de la vérité révélée par Dieu lui-méme et donc inaccessible 
à la raison laissée à elle-méme. Saint Thomas précise d'ailleurs que la 
raison seule ne peut pas avancer de preuve formelle contre l'éternité du 
monde, conclusion à laquelle arrivait Aristote." 

Le but de cet article est de présenter le discours de Béatrice sur la 
Création et de mettre en lumiére les points saillants de son enseignement, 
enseignement qui s'inspire largement de saint Thomas d'Aquin. 


* Ibid. 1072 b 4: “xwovpéva 68 16.0: x wet." 

* Dante Alighieri, Paradiso 28.127—29: “Questi ordini di sù tutti s'ammirano,/ e di già 
vincon si, che verso Dio/ tutti tirati sono e tutti tirano." 

ë Ibid. 28.16-18. 

7 Cf. Thomas d’Aquin, Summa Theologiae 1.46.2. 
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Béatrice commence ses explications en affirmant: 


Non point pour acquérir un bien qui lui appartienne, 
ce qui ne se peut pas, mais pour que sa splendeur pat, en 
resplendissant, dire: “J’existe”, 

dans son éternité, hors du temps, hors de tout espace, 
comme il lui plût, l'Amour éternel s'épancha en neuf amours.? 


Ce n'est pas en vue d'acquérir un bien que Dieu crée les êtres, puisqu'il 
possède en lui tout bien, mais afin que les créatures puissent participer 
à ce Bien qui est lui-même. Dieu ne crée pas par nécessité mais par 
bonté. Cette façon de concevoir la création comme une diffusion du 
Bien, comme une communication de la bonté divine, est caractéristique 
de la pensée augustinienne et néo-platonicienne. Dans les Confessions, 
saint Augustin affirme clairement que toutes les créatures tiennent leur 
être de la pure bonté de Dieu.’ 

“Hors du temps, hors de tout espace, comme il lui plat, l'Amour 
éternel s'épancha." Mais cet épanchement ne se produisit pas successi- 
vement. Béatrice précise que la création fut établie dans toute sa perfec- 
tion, instantanément: 


La forme et la matière réunies l’une à l’autre et séparées, 
vinrent à l'étre, qui était sans défaut, comme trois flèches d'un 
arc à trois cordes, 
et comme dans du verre, de l'ambre ou du cristal, un rayon 
resplendit de telle sorte qu'il n'y a point d’intervalle entre le moment 
où il y entre et celui où il y est tout entier, 
ainsi l'effet à triple forme rayonna de son Auteur, dans la 
plénitude de son être, sans que l'on pat distinguer son commencement. !° 


Cette affirmation s'oppose à toute théorie de la création considérée 
comme une émanation de Dieu. A la théorie d’Avicenne, par exemple, 


* Dante Alighieri, Paradiso 29.13—18: “Non per aver a sé di bene acquisto,/ ch’esser 
non può, ma perché suo splendore/ potesse, risplendendo, dir ‘Subsisto’,/ in sua etter- 
nita di tempo fore,/ fuor d’ogne altro comprender, come i piacque,/ s'aperse in nuovi 
amor l'etterno amore.” Au lieu de ‘nove amor’ préferé par Masseron, Singleton donne 
‘nuove amor.’ 

? Cf. Augustin, Confessions 13.2, PL 32: “Ex plenitudine quippe bonitatis tuae crea- 
tura tua subsistit, ut bonum quod tibi nihil prodesset, nec de te aequale tibi esset, tamen 
quia ex te fieri potuit, non deesset." A remarquer incidemmment l'emploi par Dante et 
par saint Augustin du méme verbe ‘subsistere.’ 

? Dante Alighieri, Paradiso 29.22—30: *Forma e materia, congiunte e purette,/ usciro 
ad esser che non avia fallo/ come d'arco tricordo tre saette./ E come in vetro, in ambra 
o in cristallo/ raggio resplende si, che dal venire/ a l'esser tutto non é intervallo,/ cosi 
"| triforme effetto del suo sire/ ne Pesser suo raggiò insieme tutto/ sanza distinzione in 
essordire." 
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qui soutient que toutes choses tirent leur origine, leur étre, du Principe 
Premier, mais dans un certain ordre, et non pas immédiatement. Car, 
dit-il, d’un Premier Principe absolument un et simple, seul ce qui est un 
et simple peut procéder. C’est la première intelligence, dont l’unité et la 
simplicité ne sont toutefois pas identiques à Punité et la simplicité divi- 
nes du fait qu’à la différence de Dieu, elle ne possède pas son être. De 
cette intelligence, tournée vers la compréhension du Premier Principe, 
procède une seconde intelligence. Celle-ci produit à son tour l'àme de 
la première sphère, selon qu’elle se comprend elle-même en termes de 
son intellectualité, et aussi le premier corps, selon qu’elle se comprend 
en termes de ce qui, en elle, est en puissance. Et ainsi de suite selon un 
certain ordre jusqu’aux derniers corps. 

Saint Thomas réfute catégoriquement cette opinion dans son Traité 
sur les Substances Séparées. Il part du principe que le bien de l'univers entier 
est préférable au bien de n’importe quelle nature particulière. Puisque la 
nature du bien est identique à celle de la fin, il s’ensuit qu'en retranchant 
de l'intention de l'agent la perfection de l'effet, la nature du bien dans les 
effets particuliers, qu'il s'agisse de la nature ou de l'art, est détruite. Le 
bien de l'univers doit donc procéder de l'intention de l'agent universel. 
De plus, si le bien de l'univers, qui consiste en la distinction et l'ordre 
de ses parties, provient de l'intention de cet agent, premier et universel, 
il faut que la distinction elle-méme ainsi que l'ordre des parties pré- 
existent dans l'intelligence du Premier Principe. Et de poursuivre saint 
Thomas: 


Parce que les choses procèdent de Lui comme d’un principe intellectif qui 
agit selon des formes conçues, il n'est pas permis d'affirmer que du Pre- 
mier Principe (si vraiment il est simple dans son essence) un seul effet pro- 
cède et que d'un autre être, selon la manière de sa composition et de son 
pouvoir, procèdent plusieurs choses, etc. Cela voudrait dire qu'une telle 
distinction et un tel ordre dans les choses ne sont pas l'effet de l'intention 
du premier Agent, mais d'une certaine nécessité dans les choses.!! 


L'idée fondamentale que la distinction et l'ordre des choses ont leur 
origine dans l'intention méme de Dieu est exprimée par Dante dans 


! Thomas d'Aquin, De substantiis separatis 10, Editio Leonina, vol. 40/D (Rome, 
1969): *... quia res procedunt ab eo sicut ab intellectivo principio quod agit secundum 
formas conceptas, non oportet ponere quod a primo principio etsi in essentia sua sit 
simplex, procedat unum tantum: et quod ab illo secundum modum suae compositionis 
et virtutis procedant plura, et sic inde. Hoc enim esset distinctionem et ordinem talem in 
rebus esse, non ex intentione primi agentis, sed ex quadam rerum necessitate." 
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l'image des trois flèches tirées par un arc à trois cordes. L'acte lui-même 
de tirer une fléche ne manifeste-t-il pas l'idée de but, d'intention? 

La création, dans son ordre et sa diversité, résulte donc d'un acte 
volontaire du Créateur: les anges, substances purement intellectuelles, 
furent placés à la cime, la matiére pure, au point le plus bas et entre 
l'acte pur et la puissance pure, c'est-à-dire entre la forme et la matière, 
les ciels matériels, qui sont acte et puissance réunis: 


L'ordre de ces substances fut créé et établi en méme 
temps qu'elles: à la cime du monde furent celles en qui 
fut produit l'acte pur; 

la pure puissance occupa la partie la plus basse; au 
milieu un lien unit la puissance et l'acte, si fort que Jamais 
il ne se dénoue.” 


Béatrice précise que les anges ont été créés en méme temps que le 
monde corporel et non pas avant: 


Jéróme a bien pu vous écrire que les anges ont été 
créés de longs siécles avant que ne füt formé le reste du 
monde, 

mais la vérité est écrite en beaucoup de pages des 
écrivains qu'inspire l'Esprit Saint, comme tu t'en apercevras 
si tu y fais bien attention." 


Béatrice fait appel aux Saintes Ecritures, c'est-à-dire à la Révélation 
Divine, pour statuer sur ce point, mais elle fait aussi appel à la raison: 


la raison, d'ailleurs, le voit aussi en quelque mesure, 
car elle n'admettrait pas que les moteurs fussent restés 
si longtemps sans leur perfection." 


On voit ainsi que méme si l'autorité de la Révélation est première dans 
la pensée de Dante, l'autorité de la raison n'est pas supplantée. Elle 
garde une place importante. 


? Dante Alighieri, Paradiso 29.31—36: “Concreato fu ordine e costrutto/ a le sustanze; 
e quelle furon cima/ nel mondo in che puro atto fu produtto;/ pura potenza tenne la 
parte ima;/ nel mezzo strinse potenza con atto/ tal vime, che già mai non si divima." 

55 Ibid. 29.37—42: “Teronimo vi scrisse lungo tratto/ di secoli de li angeli creati/ anzi 
che l'altro mondo fosse fatto;/ ma questo vero è scritto in molti lati/ da li scrittor de lo 
Spirito Santo,/ e tu te n'avvedrai se bene agguati." 

14 Ibid. 29.43—45: “e anche la ragione il vede alquanto,/ che non concederebbe che 
*motori/ sanza sua perfezion fosser cotanto.” 
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Les anges sont les Intelligences motrices des ciels. Elles ne sont pas 
intrinsèquement unies aux sphères comme le préchaient les Averroistes 
latins, mais elles les mettent en mouvement par leur activité contem- 
plative. Dans le plan de Dieu, leur róle est celui de causes secondes, 
comme l'explique saint Thomas: 


La providence divine dispose donc de façon intelligible toute chose; mais 
elle met à exécution ses dispositions au moyen de nombreuses et diver- 
ses causes. Parmi ces causes, les substances spirituelles que nous appelons 
anges, en étant plus proches de la première cause, exécutent les décrets de 
la providence divine de facon plus universelle. Les anges sont donc les exé- 
cuteurs universels; d’où leur nom d'anges, c'est-à-dire, messagers; car c'est 
la fonction des messagers de mettre à exécution ce que Dieu dispose. '? 


Les anges ne peuvent pas avoir le rôle de cause première car ils ne peu- 
vent rien créer. La création, en effet, consiste en la production d'une 
chose dans sa substance totale sans qu'il n'y ait rien qui lui soit présup- 
posé, qu'il s'agisse d'un quelque chose d'incréé ou de créé par un autre. 
Il s’ensuit que le pouvoir créateur n'appartient qu'à Dieu seul." C'est 
la raison pour laquelle la créature corporelle ne peut étre produite par 
l'intermédiaire des anges. Ni non plus la forme des corps. En disant que 
les formes corporelles sont dérivées des substances spirituelles, il ne faut 
pas entendre par là que celles-ci influent leur forme, mais bien qu'elles 
les meuvent vers leur forme.'? 

Il ressort de tout ceci qu'il existe une ligne de démarcation trés nette 
entre le Créateur et ses créatures, qu'elles soient aussi élevées que les 
intelligences angéliques ou aussi basses que la matiére. Ce qui est créé 
est créé par un acte volontaire, entiérement libre, entaché d'aucune 
nécessité, et est tout autre que son Créateur. 


5 Sur ce point, cf. Maurice de Wulf, Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale, vol. 2 (Paris, 
1936), p. 361. 

16 Thomas d'Aquin, De substantiis separatis 14: “Divina igitur providentia habet dispo- 
sitionem intelligibilem omnium et singulorum; exequitur vero disposita per plurimas et 
varias causas: inter quas spirituales substantiae, quas Angelos dicimus, primae causae 
propinquiores existentes, universalius divinam providentiam exequuntur. Sunt igitur 
Angeli universales executores providentiae divinae: unde et signanter angeli, idest nun- 
tii, nominantur. Nuntiorum enim est (exequi) quae a domino disponuntur." 

U Cf Thomas d'Aquin, Summa Theologiae 1.65.3 resp. 

18 Ibid. 1.65.4 resp.: *... formae corporales a substantiis spiritualibus deriventur, non 
tanquam influentibus formas, sed tanquam moventibus ad formas." 
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Béatrice précise d’ailleurs que même les anges reçoivent leur béati- 
tude comme un don gratuit de Dieu, car il n’existe aucun intellect créé 
qui, si comblé soit-il, puisse par ses propres lumières saisir l'étre infini 
subsistant en lui-même." Lucifer, le plus beau, le plus intelligent des 
anges, tomba précisément parce qu'il ne voulut pas reconnaître ses limi- 
tes et qu'il prétendit pouvoir atteindre à la vision béatifique simplement 
par les pouvoirs naturels qui lui avaient été conférés. Dans sa rébellion il 
entraina une partie des anges. Béatrice explique à ce sujet: 


La cause de la chute fut l'orgueil maudit de celui que 
tu as vu chargé de tous les poids de l’univers.?° 


La référence à Lucifer rappelle ce que l'aigle impériale (l'aigle héraldi- 
que, formée par les princes justes et sages) avait dit au Ciel de Jupiter: 


Celui qui de son compas marqua les limites du monde, 
et régla au-dedans tout ce qui se voit et tout ce qui est caché 
ne put donner à tout l'univers l'empreinte de sa vertu 
sans que son verbe ne demeurát infiniment au-dessus. 
Et cela nous le prouve le premier orgueilleux qui, bien 
qu'il fat la plus haute de toutes les créatures, tomba, avant 
d'avoir atteint sa perfection, pour n'avoir pas attendu la lumiére; 
d'oü il résulte que tout étre inférieur est un réceptacle 
trop étroit pour ce Bien qui n'a point de fin et n'a d'autre mesure 
que lui-méme.?! 


Entre le Créateur et sa créature, quelle qu'elle soit, la distance est, 
et demeure, infinie. Ce n'est que par la bienveillance méme de Dieu 
que cette distance peut étre comblée. Voilà pourquoi Béatrice spécifie 
qu'aux anges qui “furent assez modestes pour reconnaitre qu'ils étaient 


19 Cf Ibid. 1.62.2 resp.: “Ostensum est autem supra, cum de Dei cognitione ageretur, 
quod videre Deum per essentiam, in quo ultima beatitudo rationalis creaturae consis- 
tit, est supra naturam cuiuslibet intellectus creati. Unde nulla creatura rationalis potest 
habere motum voluntatis ordinatum ad illam beatitudinem, nisi mota a supernaturali 
agente. Et hoc dicimus auxilium gratiae. Et ideo dicendum est quod angelus in illam 
beatitudinem voluntate converti non potuit, nisi per auxilium gratiae." 

? Dante Alighieri, Paradiso 29.55—57: “Principio del cader fu il maladetto/ superbir 
di colui che tu vedesti/ da tutti 1 pesi del mondo costretto." 

?! Ibid. 19.40—51: “Colui che volse il sesto/ a lo stremo del mondo, e dentro ad esso/ 
distinse tanto occulto e manifesto,/ non poté suo valor si fare impresso/ in tutto l'uni- 
verso, che "| suo verbo/ non rimanesse in infinito eccesso./ E ciò fa certo che "| primo 
superbo, / che fu la somma d'ogne creatura,/ per non aspettar lume, cadde acerbo;/ e 
quinci appar ch'ogne minor natura/ è corto recetttacolo a quel bene/ che non ha fine 
e sé con sé misura." 
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l'oeuvre de la Bonté qui les avait créés prêts à tout comprendre” (Para- 
diso 29.58—60), fut donnée la lumière de gloire. 

Béatrice poursuit son discours en discutant le mérite des anges, puis 
leur nature, c’est-à-dire leur intelligence, leur mémoire et leur volonté. 
Le fait que de toutes les créatures, elle traite spécifiquement et longue- 
ment des anges, les créatures les plus élevées dans l'échelle de la Créa- 
tion, met en relief la caractéristique fondamentale de l'acte créateur, tel 
que compris par Dante, en accord avec l'enseignement de saint Thomas 
d'Aquin: la Création est un acte entiérement libre de Dieu, par lequel il 
tire toute créature, sans exception, hors du néant, et demeure infiniment 
au-dessus d'elle. 

Ce discours constitue significativement le dernier discours de Béatrice 
avant le passage de Dante au Ciel Empyrée, le Ciel de Dieu, au-delà du 
temps et de l'espace, infiniment au-dessus de l'univers créé que Dante 
a parcouru dans toute son amplitude, aussi bien dans ses profondeurs 
que dans ses hauteurs célestes. Il s'achéve, lui-aussi significativement, à 
la fois sur la sublimité et la grandeur de Dieu, manifestées dans la mul- 
titude infinie des Intelligences angéliques—infinie non seulement par le 
nombre, mais aussi par la diversité des espéces, chaque ange constituant 
une espèce en lui-méme?—-et son unité absolue: 


La première Lumière, qui illumine cette nature tout 
entière, est reçue par elle en autant de manières qu’il est 
de splendeurs auxquelles elle s'unit; 

d’où 1l résulte que, puisque l'affection ne vient qu'aprés 
l'acte de concevoir, la douceur de l'amour s'enflamme ou 
s’attiédit différemment en elle. 

Contemple désormais la sublimité et la grandeur de la 
Vertu éternelle, qui s’est fait tant de miroirs, sur lesquels 
elle se brise, 

demeurant comme auparavant dans son unité. 


? Cf Thomas d'Aquin, Summa Theologiae 1.50.4 resp. 

? Dante Alighieri, Paradiso 29.136—45: “La prima luce, che tutta la raia,/ per tanti 
modi in essa si recepe, quanti son li splendori a chi s'appaia./ Onde, peró che a l'atto che 
concepe/ segue l'affetto, d'amar la dolcezza/ diversamente in essa ferve e tepe./ Vedi 
l'eccelso omai e la largezza/ de l'etterno valor, poscia che tanti/ speculi fatti s'ha in che 
si spezza,/ uno manendo in sé come davanti.” 


ARISTOTLE’S VIEW ON THE ETERNITY OF THE WORLD 
ACCORDING TO PETER OF CANDIA 


Stephen E Brown 


Peter of Candia's treatment of the eternity of the world question is 
located, as are many medieval scholastic discussions of the issue, in the 
opening question of his Commentary on Book II of Peter Lombard's Sentences. 
The question, dating from the late 1370s, is posed within the context 
of God's unlimited power to create things distinct from himself and 
man's limited power to understand such a limitless power. Peter begins 
his presentation with three concerns regarding the infinite power of 
God. First, it seems that God's power cannot be infinite, since he can- 
not create a being whose nature is infinite.! Secondly, his power seems 
limited in the case of certain accidents, since he cannot separate them 
from their substances. God cannot, for instance, produce time without 
motion or motion without a mobile body.” Finally, God’s power seems 
to be limited, in a third sense, namely, that he cannot produce some- 
thing distinct from himself that is co-eternal with himself? These three 
concerns initiate the sub-questions that constitute the three articles of 
the main quaestio: (1) Whether any species that is unqualifiedly infinite 
can be produced by the efficient causality of God’s limitless power?; 
(2) Whether God’s infinite power can separate an accident from any 
subjective dependence whatsoever?; and (3) Whether any quiddity that 
is essentially distinct from God could, by the efficient causality of God’s 
divine omnipotence, be produced eternally? It is this last question, the 
material of the third article, that provides us with Peter of Candia’s 
portrait of Aristotle’s view on the eternity of the world. This presenta- 
tion of Aristotle’s opinion concerning the eternity of the world forms 
the first part of the article and serves as the preface to the second part, 
where Peter provides his own direct treatment of the question as to 


! Cf. infia, 1.1. 
? Cf. 12. 
3 Cf. 1.3. 
* Cf. 1.5. 
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whether any quiddity distinct from God could be produced eternally by 
God’s omnipotent power. We will limit the present study to the prefa- 
tory issue—namely, the opinions of the philosophers, especially that of 
the Peripatetics, that is to say, Aristotle and his followers.” 

In examining the question of whether any quiddity that is essentially 
distinct from God could be produced eternally by the efficient causality 
of God’s divine omnipotence, Peter realizes, as Thomas Aquinas had 
earlier recognized in his De aeternitate mundi, that “if we should declare 
that this is impossible, it would either be because God could not make a 
thing that has always existed, or because an eternal thing in itself could 
not be made, even though God were able to make it.”° Like Aquinas, 
Peter also realizes that a denial of the possibility of an eternal world 
is not due to any limitation on the part of God: all theologians agree 
that God's power is infinite.’ So, if an eternal world cannot be created 
by an omnipotent God, then it is due to the very nature of a created 
world. As Aquinas posed the problem: “We must investigate, therefore, 
whether the following two concepts are incompatibile, namely, that a 
thing was created by God and yet has always existed," or, as he later 
summarized it: “The whole question comes down to this, whether the 
concepts, namely, ‘to be created by God according to a thing’s entire 
substance’ and ‘to lack a beginning of duration,’ are mutually repug- 
nant or not.” 


The Opinions of the Philosophers concerning the Eternity of the World 


Long before medieval theologians discussed the compatibility of the 
Biblical account of creation with the existence of an eternal world, 
philosophers had raised questions about the eternal character of things 
in the world. Peter of Candia notes that all philosophers, generally 


° Cf. 3.10: “Primo, videbitur quae fuerit circa hoc philosophorum opinio, et 
maxime Peripateticorum. Et adducentur ipsorum principalia motiva et meo modulo 
dissolventur.” 

€ Thomas Aquinas, De aeternitate mundi, Editio Leonina, vol. 43 (Rome, 1976), p. 85: 
“Si autem dicatur hoc esse impossibile, vel hoc dicetur quia Deus non potuit facere 
aliquid quod semper fuerit; aut quia non potuit fieri, etsi Deus posset facere.” 

7 Thomas Aquinas, De aeternitate mundi, p. 85: “In prima autem parte omnes consen- 
tiunt, in hoc scilicet quod Deus potuit facere aliquid quod semper fuerit, considerando 
potentiam ipsius infinitam; restat igitur videre utrum sit possibile aliquid fieri quod 
semper fuerit." 
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speaking, have admitted that something distinct from God has eter- 
nally existed. That this is the case in regard to the material principles 
or elements is clear in the case of Plato, who, Augustine tells us, held 
that only the forms, or the organizational principles that the material 
principles take on, are marked by generation and corruption. The 
material principles or elements are eternal? Peter tells us that even 
before Plato Empedocles and Anaxagoras had held similar views con- 
cerning the material principles of things, as 1s witnessed by Aristotle in 
his Physica? and De caelo et mundo. According to Aristotle, Empedocles 
taught that earth, water, fire, and air were the eternal elements of all. 
Love unites these elements into different combinations to generate the 
various things evident to our senses; hate disjoins them to bring about 
their corruption. Aristotle portrays Anaxagoras as a philosopher who 
held that in everything there is eternally a portion of everything. Nous 
or Mind brings forth the dominant elements that allow a thing to be 
a particular kind of thing, while at the same time the non-dominant 
elements remain hidden in that thing. According to Peter's account, in 
all three philosophers— Plato, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras—it is the 
material principles, alone or in conjunction with the efficient causes that 
generate and corrupt the visible objects of experience, that are eternal. 
The teachings of these philosophers play a minor part in medieval 
discussions of creation, since their treatments of the eternal character 
of the natural world was strongly criticized by Aristotle, and it is his 
intellectual corpus that brings the main challenge to the medieval 
Christian view of the world. 

Aristotle's criticism of his predecessors! positions became, however, 
an important element in the various understandings of Aristotle’s own 
teaching on the eternity of the world. That there was a conflict regard- 
ing what exactly Aristotle held becomes most clear when one considers 
the account of the Philosopher's position in Moses Maimonides’s The 
Guide of the Perplexed. Maimonides begins chapter 15 of book 2 of his 
work with the words: “My purpose in this chapter is to make it clear 
that Aristotle possesses no demonstration for the world being eternal.” 
Yet some of Aristotle's followers, namely Alexander of Aphrodisias, 


* See 3.11; Augustine, De Civitate Dei 12.13, ed. B. Dombart and A. Kalb, CCSL 
48 (Turnhout, 1955), p. 367. 

? Aristotle, Physica 1.4 (1897a22—b6). 

10 Aristotle, De caelo et mundo 3.2 (300b29-301a20). 
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al-Farabi, and other latter-day devotees, believed that Aristotle had 
demonstrated the eternity of the world. Maimonides, however, argues 
that this is not the case. Aristotle, the author of the Posterior Analytics, 
the treatise on demonstration, certainly knew the difference between a 
demonstration and mere arguments. Fighting against those who assert 
the heavens to be generated, who pretend that their mere arguments 
are demonstrations, Maimonides offers counter-arguments for the eter- 
nal character of the heavens, refuting Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
al-Farabi with arguments he believes are stronger but still not demon- 
strative. Aristotle himself tells us this much in the 7opics:!! “As for the 
matters concerning which we have no argument or that are too great 
in our opinion, it is difficult for us to say: Why is this so? For instance, 
when we say: Is the world eternal or not?" Moses Maimonides was 
not doing a purely historical study. As he indicates in chapter 16, he 
is aiming at the Mutakallimun, who think they have demonstrated 
the creation of the world in time. He considers their arguments to 
be sophistical and issues a warning: “If a man claims that he sets out 
to demonstrate a certain point by means of sophistical arguments, 
he does not, in my opinion, strengthen assent to the point he intends 
to prove, but rather weakens it and opens the way for attacks against 
it.” For Maimonides, neither the eternal nor the temporal character 
of creation is demonstrated. 


What I myself desire to make clear is that the world’s being created 
in time, according to the opinion of our Law—an opinion that I have 
already explained—is not impossible and that all those philosophical 
proofs from which it seems that the matter is different from what we have 
stated, all those arguments have a certain point through which they may 
be invalidated and the inference drawn from them against us shown to 
be incorrect. Now inasmuch as this is true in my opinion and inasmuch 
as this question—I mean to say that of the eternity of the world or its 
creation in time—becomes an open question, it should in my opinion 
be accepted without proof because of prophecy, which explains things 
to which it is not in the power of speculation to accede.'* 


! Aristotle, Topica 1.11 (104b15 f£). 

? Moses Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed 2.15, trans. S. Pines (Chicago, 1963), 
pp. 289-292. 

5 Moses Maimonides, op. cit. 2.16, p. 293. 

# Moses Maimonides, op. cit., pp. 293-294. 
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The early Oxford Franciscan, Richard Rufus, refers to Maimonides as 
“a certain person who is long-winded about himself and the opinions of 
others.” He admits that certain statements of Maimonides might not 
hurt or might be acceptable if understood correctly, but for the most 
part he judges that Moses, and those whom he cites, speak falsely. He 
therefore warns those who are not well-tutored that they should read 
the Rabbi’s writings either cautiously or not at all.'^ 

Stull, Maimonides is not the only one with a view of his own concern- 
ing Aristotle’s position regarding the eternal or temporal character of 
the world. Robert Grosseteste, the Bishop of Lincoln, notes that some 
theologians were reading Aristotle as a person who did not hold the 
world to be eternal. Yet Grosseteste does not claim that this is due to the 
influence of Maimonides, but rather points to other sources of confu- 
sion regarding Aristotle’s real position in regard to the eternity of the 
world. He most likely had in mind Philip the Chancellor or Alexander 
of Hales, or both, when he declared in his Hexaémeron that: 


There are certain men today who pursue philosophy with more vanity 
than Plato or Aristotle, and their pursuit has made them more demented 
than these Gentiles. For our present day interpreters tell us that Aristotle 
did not hold that the world lacked a beginning in time, but say that on 
this issue the Philosopher held, in a way consistent with Catholic teaching, 
that there was a beginning of the world and of time." 


Grosseteste’s attack on these theologians and their interpretation of 
Aristotle’s position on the eternity of the world is also found in his 
commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. Having recorded the judgments of 
Boethius, Augustine, Ambrose, and Basil on the many pagan views on 
the eternity of the worlds he then declares: 


We bring forth these authorities against certain contemporaries who, 
contrary to what Aristotle himself and his Greek and sacred commenta- 
tors say, try to make a Catholic of the heretical Aristotle, believing with 


5 S.E Brown, “The Eternity of the World Discussion at Early Oxford,” in Mensch 
und Natur im Mittelalter, Miscellanea Mediaevalia 21/1 (Berlin, 1991), p. 277, n. 39: 
“Quidam multa verba faciens et de se ipso et de aliorum opinionibus." 

15 Ibid., pp. 277-279, nn. 39-51. 

1 Robertus Grossetesta, Hexaémeron 1.8, n. 2, eds. R.C. Dales and S. Gieben, Auctores 
Britannici Medii Aevi 6 (London, 1982), p. 58: “Sunt tamen quidam moderni, vanius 
istis philosophantes, immo demencius istis desipientes, qui dicunt maxime Aristotilem 
non sensisse mundum carere temporis inicio, sed eum in hoc articulo catholice sensisse, 
et temporis et mundi inicium posuisse." 
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startling blindness and presumption, that they understand more clearly 
and present more truly the meaning of Aristotle from a corrupt Latin 
translation than do the Gentile and Catholic thinkers who knew in great 
depth the original, uncorrupted Greek text. Let them not deceive them- 
selves and sweat uselessly at the task of making Aristotle a Catholic. For 
by such a useless employment of their time and talents, they may rather, 
instead of making Aristotle a Catholic, make themselves heretics.'® 


This charge of making Aristotle a Catholic was repeated often in subse- 
quent writers. The early Oxford Dominican Richard Fishacre’? follows 
Grosseteste’s texts closely as he speaks of some moderns who want to 
protect Aristotle, giving, as they would claim, a better understanding 
and truer interpretation of his position on the basis of an unreliable 
Latin text rather than following the Gentile and Christian philosophers 
who knew more fully his original and untainted Greek text. ‘They simply 
did not want in any way to admit that Aristotle was opposed to the 
Christian faith concerning the origin of the world. This effort on the 
part of Alexander of Hales” and Philip the Chancellor”! to portray 
Aristotle as a person who did not hold that the world was eternal con- 
tinued to be repeated through the ages. Thomas Aquinas, in his Jn octo 
libros Physicorum Aristotelis expositio presents the same verdict: “Certain ones 


'8 Ibid. 1.8, n. 4, p. 61: “Haec adduximus contra quosdam modernos, qui nituntur 
contra ipsum Aristotelem et suos expositores et sacros simul expositores de Aristotile 
heretico facere catholicum, mira cecitate et presumpcione putantes se limpidius intel- 
ligere et verius interpretari Aristotilem ex litera latina corrupta quam philosophos, tam 
gentiles quam catholicos, qui eius literam incorruptam originalem grecam plenissime 
noverunt. Non igitur se decipiant et frustra desudent ut Aristotilem faciant catholicum, 
ne inutiliter tempus suum et vires ingenii consumant, et Aristotilem catholicum con- 
stituendo, se ipsos hereticos faciant." 

19 Stephen E Brown, “The Eternity of theWorld Discussion in Early Oxford,” pp. 
259-280. 

? Alexander Halensis, Glossa in quatuor libros Sententiarum lib. 2, dist. 1, nn. 14-15, 
Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica, vol. 13 (Quaracchi, 1952), pp. 7-8; cf. Idem, Summa 
theologiae 1, inquisit. I, tract.II, q. 14, n. 8 (Quaracchi, 1924), p. 64. 

2! Philippus Cancellarius Parisienses, Summa de bono 1.49, ed. N. Wicki (Berne, 1985): 
“Hec enim est intentio secundum proprietatem illius philosophie ut ostendatur mobile 
et motum et tempus esse coaequaeva, neque in amplius possunt rationes quae ibi 
sumuntur ex principiis illius philosophie quod si ipsum mobile esset eternum, motus 
esset eternus, et tempus. Non fuit autem de proprietate illius philosophie investigare 
exitum primi mobilis in esse et sic separare nobile ab ignobili, ut in planteis, sed quod 
motus sit ab ignobili; nec determinat quod motor ille sit prima causa. Sed supra, IX 
Metaphysice, determinat Commentator quod sicut minorum corporum circularium 
motus est ab intelligentia, ita primi corporis a prima intelligentia. Secundum theologum 
non videtur hic fuisse dicendum primum mobile, sed nubeculam quandam vel lucem 
confusam moveri super faciem abissi.” 
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trying in vain to show that Aristotle did not say anything contrary to 
the faith, declared that Aristotle did not intend in this work to prove as 
though it were true that motion is eternal and that he brings forth an 
argument for both sides, leaving it as something unsettled."? The tone 
in this notification suggests the influence of Maimonides on Thomas’s 
opponents.” In any case, up to the time of Peter of Candia, the posi- 
tion of Aristotle was represented in different ways. The representations 
had different sources, took on different forms, and had different motives. 
We will turn now to Peter of Candia's representation. 


Anistotle's Position on the Eternity of the World according to Peter of Candia 


Peter of Candia understands Aristotle and his followers to have held 
that the world was eternal, both in regard to its material and formal 
principles, that is, the world in its substance. Peter is well aware that 
not all agree. The century-old refrain indicates this awareness: “But 
because some theologians wish to make Aristotle into a Catholic, they 
say that this never was his opinion; rather, he held the opposite.” 
Peter’s opponents, then, do not follow the neutral road presented by 
Maimonides and the author criticized by Aquinas in his Exposition on the 
Physics. They rather follow in the footsteps of Philip the Chancellor and 
Alexander of Hales. What they add on their own is a lengthy defense 
of this ‘Catholic’ interpretation of Aristotle’s stance that was lacking 
in these mid-thirteenth-century leaders. Their position basically follows 
this structure: In his works, Aristotle employs a number of principles 
that are central in his philosophy. However, if he were to hold that the 
world were eternal, then he would contradict these basic principles. It 


# Thomas Aquinas, Zn octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis Expositio 8.2, ed. PM. Maggioli 
(Rome, 1954), n. 986, pp. 509—510. 

?* For Thomas's knowledge of Maimonides's The Guide of the Perplexed and its treat- 
ment of Aristotle's view of the world, see especially his Scriptum super libros Sententiarum 
lib. 2, d. 1, q. l, a. 5, resp. (Paris, 1929-47), pp. 33-34 and Quaestiones disputatae de potentia 
3.17, ed. PM. Pession (Rome, 1965), p. 93. 

^ Cf 3.11: “Aliqui posuerunt aliquid a Deo distinctum aeternaliter secundum mate- 
riale principium quam etiam formale. Sed transmutationes generativas, et alterativas, et 
corruptivas posuerunt infra naturam quattuor elementorum. Et isti fuerunt Peripatetici, 
Aristoteles videlicet et sui sequaces." 

3 Cf. 3.12: “Sed quia aliqui theologi volunt Aristotelem Catholicum facere, dicunt 
quod numquam fuit sua opinio quod mundus aeternaliter fuerit, sed potius sensit 
oppositum." 
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is certainly unreasonable to think that such an outstanding philosopher 
would have been guilty of a series of such evident contradictions.” 

Peter’s arguments on behalf of those who want to make Aristotle a 
Catholic are arguments that Thomas Aquinas reports in his Commentary 
on the Sentences, Summa contra Gentiles, and Summa Theologiae." They are 
also found in St Bonaventure’s Commentary on the Sentences,” and in the 
treatments of many subsequent authors. Peter of Candia chooses his 
own order for presenting the arguments which claim that Aristotle 
would be contradicting himself if he held that the world is eternal. In 
the order of Peter’s presentation of the arguments, those who deny that 
the Philosopher ever held such a position argue that those who force 
him into this stance wrongly make him contradict himself by violating 
his following basic principles: (1) it is impossible that an infinite number 
of things has occurred; (2) it is impossible that an infinite number of 
things actually exist; (3) it is impossible that one infinite be greater than 
another; (4) it is impossible that an infinite have something added to it; 
and (5) it is impossible that a part be equal to its whole.” 

To these arguments supporting the position that attempts to make 
Aristotle a Catholic Peter also adds authorities. The authorities indicate 
that his opponents here are not the same theologians as those cited by 
Aquinas and Bonaventure. Peter provides quotations from works alleged 
to have been written by Aristotle, the De pomo and the De secretis secre- 
torum, as well as the acknowledged Aristotelian texts of Meteors 2, and 
Metaphysics 9 and 12.°° Peter at first dismisses the De pomo and De secretis 
secretorum as works that many strongly believe are not works of Aristotle 
himself, and then notes that, even if they were, you could understand 
their use of the word ‘creation’ as meaning just ‘production,’ and the 


°° Cf. infra, 3.12: “Arguo igitur pro parte illorum, et primo sic: nullus rationabiliter 
debet aestimare philosophum tam praeclarum sibi ipsi in modo dicendi contradixisse. 
Sed si Aristoteles posuit mundum aeternum, sibi ipsi multipliciter contradixit; ergo 
propositum.” 

27 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum lib. 2, dist. 1, q. 1, a.5; Summa 
contra Gentiles 2.38; and Summa Theologiae 1.46.2. 

2% Bonaventura, Commentaria in IV libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi dist. 1, p. 1, a. 1, 
q. 2, Opera omnia, vol. 2 (Quaracchi, 1882-1902), pp. 20-22. 

? Cf. 3.12: “...quod impossibile est infinita esse pertransita;" 3.13: *...quod 
impossibile est actu exsistere infinita;" 3.14: "... quod nullum infinitum est maius alio 
infinito;" 3.15: “quod infinito nulla potest fieri additio;" 3.161—3.162: “quod nulla pars 
est suo toti aequalis." 


9 Cf 3.17. 
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title ‘creator’ as just a synonym for ‘God.”*! The authentic texts of 
Aristotle also have their meanings forced when they are used to make 
Aristotle a creationist. The text from the Meteors speaks of “the sea 
being newly made,” but this simply means, according to Peter, that 
“the sea is now in a place in which it was not before, not that it has 
been created.”* The same holds for the texts of the Metaphysics: they 
too are given forced readings when they are used to try to prove that 
there was a created first man or a created act prior to potency.’ Peter 
tells us he is stunned by the efforts of those using these arguments and 
authorites to make Aristotle acceptable, especially to believers who are 
not familiar with his teachings: 


It is startling to see the many doctors who want to show those who are 
unlearned the truth of the faith by using such weak arguments. I do not 
consider it a healthy approach or one that is suitable to the truth of the 
faith. Certainly I wish that Aristotle had been a Christian, but his words 
themselves make clear to all who read him what he teaches.** 


According to Peter, many, both outside and within the Christian world, 
know the Philosopher’s position regarding the eternity of the world. 
Peter calls on Averroés as his first witness. In his Commentary on Aristotle's 
De caelo et mundo,’ the Commentator declares that Aristotle was the first 
to speak of the heavens as eternal. He even presents the positions of 
all the Philosopher’s predecessors to stress the uniqueness of Aristotle’s 
position regarding the eternity of the world.” The Christian tradition 
likewise attributes this position to Aristotle. Boethius, the expert on 
time and eternity, tells us in his Consolation of Philosophy that Aristotle 
thought of time as he did about the world, that neither of them had a 
beginning, nor will they have an end.* Peter Lombard, whose Sentences 


51 C£. 3.271. 

? Cf 3.272. 

5 Cf. 3.273. 
^ Cf 3.273: “Unde mirandum est de multis doctoribus qui volunt veritatem fidei per 
tales aestimationes rudibus demonstrare. Quod non reputo consonum nec conveniens 
fidei puritati. Bene vellem quod Aristoteles fuisset Christicola, sed loquela sua ipsum 
reddit cunctis legentibus manifestum." 

3 Cf. 3.281: *...dicit opiniones mundi sunt quattuor: aut credere ipsum nec esse 
generabilem nec corruptibilem, et haec est opinio Aristotelis, et ipse fuit primus dicens 
hoc philosophorum Graecorum, et consequenter narrat alias opiniones." 

3 Of. 3.283: *... Aristoteles censuit de tempore sicut de mundo, quod nec incipit 
unquam, nec esse desinat." 
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provide the framework for the present discussion, simply declares that 
for Aristotle the world always is and has been eternal.*’ 

Peter of Candia believes, however, that it is not enough to depend 
only on the witness of others to establish Aristotle’s teaching on the 
eternity of the world. The Philosopher himself provides his arguments 
for the eternity of the world in chapter 1 of book 8 of his Physics. Peter 
lines up the three proofs very much as does Thomas Aquinas in his 
Exposition on Aristotle's Physics. Like Aquinas, and Maimonides before 
him, Peter argues that the three arguments are not demonstrations. 
He underscores, however, that some consider that these arguments are 
in fact nothing less than demonstrations.? Certainly, as Maimonides 
argued, Alexander of Aphrodisias and al-Farabi judged them to be so. 
Peter, therefore, feels the need to show their weakness and to prove that 
they are not demonstrations.” 

Basically, Peter has reviewed the main points of the philosophical 
and theological literature, much of it dealing with Aristotle and the 
interpretation that must be given to his discussions concerning the 
eternity of the world. He criticizes strongly those who try in different 
ways to make Aristotle a Catholic. Peter himself interprets Aristotle as 
holding that the world is eternal, and he summarizes what he considers 
the Philosopher’s strongest arguments in that direction, found at the 
beginning of book 8 of the Physics. Though Alexander of Aphrodisias 
and al-Farabi are reported by Moses Maimonides to have considered 
them demonstrations, Peter knows from Biblical revelation that they 
cannot be. He also accepts the responsibility to argue against them. 
Peter, however, is still not satisfied. Arguments in favor of the eternity 
of the world are not only those which philosophers like Alexander of 
Aphrodisias and Alfarabi would consider demonstrations. Christians 
could be led astray even by arguments of less philosophical strength. 
So, Peter parades before his audience ten more arguments in favour 
of the world’s eternal character and responds to each of them. Just as 
likely, however, he is using these less-favoured arguments as occasions 


37 Cf. 3.282: *... mundum quodque semper esse et fuisse aeternum." 

% Cf. 3.204—3.286. Cf. Thomas Aquinas, In octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis expositio 
8.1.2, pp. 505-511. 

39 Cf. 3.284: *... nonne hoc idem probat ex intentione, VIII Physicorum, cap. 2, per 
tres rationes quae aliquibus fuerunt in se demonstrationes quas adducam et solvam." 


* Cf. 3.384-3.386. 
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for clarifying the issues involved in the debate and bringing precision 
to the discussion of them. He introduces these extra arguments with 
the words: “I will bring forth more arguments from the philosophers 
that claim to prove the eternity of the world so that, by responding to 
them, the faithful profession of the Christian faith may shine forth with 
more clarity”* In his responses to these arguments, Peter of Candia 
frequently clarifies matters by making distinctions about different kinds 
of necessity and possibility, explaining the meaning of ‘out of nothing,’ 
clarifying the difference between God’s will and the execution of that 
will, nuancing the meanings of ‘eternity,’ ‘sempiternity’ (aevum), and 
time as measures of the divine, the angelic, and the earthly.” In his 
response to the very last argument, Peter answers the objection that “if 
the world is not eternal, then God for an infinite amount of time had 
nothing to do." Peter's response is to present a contrast between the 
Bible and Aristotle’s Physics. It is not as though the Bible only gave a 
dim picture of the created world and then along came the bright light 
of the Physics that made everything clear and made the Biblical account 
useless. The question “What did God do if there was nothing for Him 
to do without a world?" makes us realize how rich a portrait the Bible 
presents of God's inner life and of the non-necessary character of the 
divine gift that creation is.“ 

“Et tantum de prima consideratione.”** That's enough for the first 
issue: Aristotle's account of the eternity of the world and the history 
of its medieval interpretations. In accord with Christian belief, and 
aided by his prefatory reflection, Peter holds that God did not create an 
eternal world. The question he now formally faces, the second part of 
the same article, is: “Whether any quiddity that is essentially distinct 
from God could, by the efficient causality of God’s omnipotence, be 
produced eternally.” 


“ Cf. 3.411: “Ulterius adduco aliqua philosophorum motiva mundi aeternitatem 
probare praetendentia, ut, ipsis solutis, clareat evidentius fidelis professio Christianae 
religionis." 

® Cf. 3.511-3.59. 

5 Cf. 3.60: “Dato etiam per impossibile quod non esset ad extra productivus, adhuc 
non esset pro eo quod se ipsum specularetur et diligeret, et in se ipso esset felicitatus. 
Et sic per consequens esset in continua virtuosa exercitatione, cum felicitas sit operatio 
secundum virtutem in vita perfecta, ut dicitur I Ethicorum. Immo potius Dei exercitium 
est circa sul speculationem quam aliarum rerum, quia ex hoc quod intelligit et vult 
se, intelligit et vult alia. Sic igitur apparet quod rationes Physicae non adducunt lumen 
luminis fidei celativum, sicut in adventu maioris lucis non percipitur minor.” 

4 These are the last words of 3.60. 
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The present edition of the text of Peter of Candia that follows is 
based on the manuscript found in Rome in the Bibliotheca Apostolica 
Vaticana: cod. lat. 1081. In his evaluation of the manuscripts then 
known, Franz Cardinal Ehrle, S.J., in Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von 
Candia, des Pisaner Papstes Alexander V (Munster in Westf., 1925), judged 
it to be the best over-all surviving manuscript. It is nonetheless not 
without faults, which are generally obvious, so where we had doubts 
about its reading, we used two other manuscripts to help us improve 
the published text. We have transcribed the Latin of the text accord- 
ing to modern forms of Latin spelling and punctuation, have added 
paragraph numbers for easier reference, and have attempted to provide 
locations in modern editions for Patristic and Medieval Christian authors 
as well as for Aristotle and his commentator, Averroés. In the very few 
places where we have added words to the manuscript texts, we have 
placed such emendations in brackets: <...>. The symbols for the three 
manuscripts listed among the variants are the following: 


V = Rome, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, cod. lat. 1081 
M = Milan, Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, cod. A 123 sup. 
P = Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, cod. lat. 3084. 


<Petri de Candia, Commentarium in II librum 
Sententiarum, d. 1, q. 1, a. 3> 


[1.0] Circa materiam secundi Sententiarum in quo communiter quae- 
runt doctores de magnitudine divinae potentiae secundum rationem 
causaliter effectivam, quaero istam quaestionem: Utrum immensitas 
divinae potentiae ad plura se valeat extendere causaliter effective quam 
limitata intellectualis substantia possit capere cognitive? 

[1.1] Et arguo quod non tribus mediis, et primo sic: immensitas 
divinae potentiae non potest ad extra producere aliquid simpliciter 
infinitum, et limitata intellectualis substantia hoc potest capere cogni- 
tive; ergo quaestio falsa. Consequentia patet; et antecedens pro qualibet 
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sui parte probatur. Et primo pro prima parte? sic: Nihil aliud a Deo 
potest esse Deo aequale. Sed quodlibet infinitum simpliciter, si quidem 
poneretur, esset Deo aequale. Ergo nullum infinitum a Deo distinctum 
potest in esse produci. Consequentia patet. Maior est communiter the- 
ologorum. Sed probo minorem: sicut se habet infinitum extensive ad 
aliud infinitum extensive, si talia duo essent, ita conformiter se haberent 
duo infinita intensive, si essent. Sed duo infinita extensive, si essent, 
essent simpliciter aequalia. Ergo et similiter duo infinita intensive; quod 
est propositum. Probatur: aequalitas duorum infinitorum extensive, ut si 
per imaginationem a centro terrae protenderetur una linea in infinitum 
versus polum Articum, et alia ab eodem centro protenderetur versus 
polum Antarticum in infinitum, constat quod quot pedalia essent in uno 
illorum essent et in alio. Et sic, quocumque alio infinito signato, adhuc si 
iret? versus quamcumque differentiam in” infinitum, tot pedalia essent 
in uno illorum quot et in alio, ut patet manifeste. Quare, illa duo essent 
simpliciter aequalia; quod est propositum. Et secunda pars antecedentis 
apparet, nam intellectus? de nullo disputat cuius notitiam aliqualem 
non habeat. Sed de hoc intellectus disputat; ergo propositum. 

[1.2] Praeterea, immensitas divinae potentiae non potest quodlibet 
accidens a suo subiecto separare, et hoc limitata intellectualis substan- 
tia potest capere cognitive; ergo, quaestio falsa. Consequentia patet. 
Et antecedens pro secunda parte patet per rationem nunc immediate 
superius assignatam. Sed pro prima? parte probatur: Deus non potest 
facere relationem sine fundamento et termino, nec tempus sine motu, 
nec motum sine mobili, et ista sunt accidentia; ergo propositum. Probo 
assumptum, nam contradictionem includit aliquem esse patrem sine 
paternitate, et similiter similem sine similitudine, mensurari secundum 
prius et posterius sine motu, vel pertransire spatium sine motu. Ergo 
hoc Deus non potest facere, aliter faceret contradictoria simul vera, 
quod est destructivum primi principii. Et per consequens prima pars 
illius antecedentis est vera. 

[1.3] Praeterea, immensitas divinae potentiae non potest producere 
aliquid a se distinctum sibi coaeternum, et hoc intellectualis substantia 
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potest capere cognitive; ergo quaestio falsa. Consequentia patet, et 
antecedens pro secunda parte patet per rationem iam bis superius 
assignatam. Sed pro prima parte probatur, quia si Deus posset ad extra 
aliquid sibi coaeternum producere, aut causando aut generando; sed 
nec sic nec sic; ergo propositum. Probatur minor, quod non causando, 
quia quodlibet quod per creationem producitur sic se habet quod prius 
est suum non-esse quam suum esse, cum creatio sit de nihilo?? alicuius 
productio, ut patet per Magistrum, libro II, distinctione prima.?' Sed 
nullius aeterni non-esse praecedit suum esse; ergo nullum tale potest 
creative produci. Nec etiam potest tale producere generando, quoniam 
Deus mere contingenter agit ad extra. Sed generatio est rei naturalis 
productio; ergo non potest aliquid a se distinctum sibi coaeternum™ 
producere generando. Et per consequens, cum egressus rerum sit vel 
per viam naturalis productionis vel per viam creationis, et nulla istarum 
viarum, ut probatum est, Deus potest aliquid a se distinctum aeternaliter 
producere, sequitur minoris propositionis veritas evidenter. 

[1.4] Ad oppositum et pro veritate quaestionis arguo unico medio sic: 
quaelibet potentia infinita infinite excedit potentiam finitam. Sed divina 
potentia est infinita intensive; intellectualis vero substantia creata est 
finita et limitata. Ergo ipsam excedit in quacumque perfectione divina 
potentia infinita. Cum igitur. posse Dei ad extra sit aliqua perfectio 
Deo correspondens, intelligere vero limitatae substantiae sit etiam ipsius 
perfectio, sequitur quod posse Dei ad extra omnem intellectionem 
excedit intellectualis substantiae limitatae. Et per consequens ad plura 
se extendit immensitas divinae potentiae quam capere possit "cognitio 
intellectualis substantiae limitatae; quod est propositum. 


< Pro decisione quaestionis? 


[1.5] Pro decisione istius quaestionis iuxta materiam trium argumento- 
rum ad quaestionis oppositum adductorum, tres erunt articuli pertrac- 
tandi, quorum primus iuxta materiam primi argument erit iste: Utrum 
ab immensa deitatis omnipotentia sit effective derivabilis aliqua species 


% de nihilo] sit add. sed del. V. 

9! Petrus Lombardus, Sententiae in IV libris distinctae lib. 2, d. 1, c. 2: “Creator enim 
est, qui de nihilo aliqua facit, et creare proprie est de nihilo aliquid facere..." 

52 sibi coaeternum M, om. PV. 

5 capere possit M, om. PV. 
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simpliciter infinita? Secundus, iuxta materiam secundi argumenti erit 
iste: Utrum immensa deitatis omnipotentia possit quodlibet accidens 
absolvere a qualibet dependentia subiectiva? Tertius, iuxta materiam 
tertii argumenti erit iste: Utrum aliqua quidditas essentialiter a Deo 
distincta potuerit aeternaliter a deitatis omnipotentia produci causaliter 
effective? ... 


<Tertius Articulus» 


[3.10] ‘Tertius articulus erat iste: Utrum aliqua quidditas essentialiter 
a Deo distincta potuerit aeternaliter a deitatis omnipotentia produci 
causaliter effective? Pro cuius articuli declaratione sic procedam: Primo, 
videbitur quae fuerit circa hoc philosophorum opinio, et maxime 
Peripateticorum. Et adducentur ipsorum principalia motiva et meo 
modulo dissolventur. Secundo, videbitur de principali quaesito secundum 
viam duplicem, et utriusque partis motiva ad solatium volentium indif- 
ferenter aliquam illarum sustinere meo modulo dissolventur. Et demum 
ex his quasi correlarie ponetur conclusio ad articulum responsiva. 

[3.11] Quantum igitur ad primum est advertendum quod generaliter 
omnes philosophantes posuerunt aliquid a Deo distinctum aeternaliter 
exstitisse, sed diversificati fuerunt, quoniam aliqui posuerunt ipsum 
mundum fuisse aeternaliter tam secundum materiale principium 
quam etiam formale. Sed transmutationes generativas, et alterativas, 
et corruptivas posuerunt infra naturam quattuor elementorum. Et 1sti 
fuerunt Peripatetici, Aristoteles videlicet et sui sequaces. Alii vero, licet 
posuerunt aeternitatem huiusmodi quoad materiale principium, non 
tamen quoad formale. Et hii fuerunt diversificati, nam Plato posuit 
mundum generabilem et corruptibilem secundum formam et in fine 
triginta sex milium annorum circulariter renovandum, ut recitat beatus 
Augustinus, XII De civitate Dei, cap. 13. Anaxoragoras vero imaginatus 
fuit res infinitas sub quadam confusione in quodam chaos exstitisse per 
tempus infinitum, sed ipsas postmodum divinus intellectus segregavit 
ex tempore, et sic fuit mundi formatio subsecuta. Empedocles vero 
posuit mundum per amicitiam infinities generari et ipsum totiens per 
litem corrumpi. Et sic apparet quod generaliter philosophi in materiali 
principio fuerunt consentientes quod aeternaliter fuerit, sed in formali 
fuerunt diversificati.” 


* Augustine, De Civitate Dei 12.13, p. 367. 
5 Cf. Aristotle, Physica 1.4 (187a 22—26); De caelo et mundo 3.2 (300b27—3012a20). 
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[3.12] Sed quia aliqui theologi® volunt Aristotelem catholicum facere, 
dicunt quod numquam fuit sua opinio quod mundus aeternaliter fuerit, 
sed potius sensit oppositum, quod ex ipsius principiis nituntur probare. 
Ideo versatur apud nonnullos quae fuerit intentio Philosophi in hac 
parte dubium scrupulosum. Pro quo elucidando motiva sic dicentium 
recitabo et solvam, et consequenter ostendam quod opinio Aristotelis 
fuit illa quam in principio iam praemisi. Arguo igitur pro parte illorum, 
et primo sic: nullus rationabiliter debet existimare philosophum tam 
praeclarum sibi ipsi in modo” dicendi contradixisse. Sed si Aristoteles 
posuit mundum aeternum sibi ipsi multipliciter contradixit; ergo proposi- 
tum. Consequentia et maior patent, et minor probatur, quoniam ipse, 
III Physicorum, dicit impossibile est infinita esse pertransita; sed posito 
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quod mundus aeternaliter fuerit, infiniti dies, anni,” et menses sunt 
pertransit; ergo sequitur quod aliqua infinita sunt pertransita—quod 
suls dictis repugnat; quare propositum. 

[3.13] Praeterea, principium est apud Aristotelem quod impossibile 
est actu exsistere infinita, ut patet per ipsum in multis locis. Sed data 
mundi aeternitate, sequitur oppositum istius principii; ergo propositum. 
Consequentia et maior patent; et minor probatur, quoniam si mundus 
est aeternus, infiniti homines fuerunt quorum quilibet est corruptus, et 
tamen Ipsorum animae quae sunt permanentiae sempiternae reman- 
sissent, quoniam secundum ipsum, II De anima,?! anima separatur a 
corpore tamquam perpetuum a corruptibili. Et per consequens 1am de 
facto essent animae actualiter?" infinitae. Similiter, si in quolibet anno 
virtus primae intelligentiae produxisset unum lapidem, ipsum uniendo 
cum lapide producto in alio anno, potuisset ex omnibus his resultasse 
iam de facto magnitudo infinita. Et sic posita mundi aeternitate tam in 
quantitate continua quam discreta iam de facto esset infinitas actualis 


°° E.g., Philippus Chancellarius Parisienses, Summa de bono 1.49. Cf. supra, nn. 9, 
10, 13. 

? modo] medio V. 

58 Of infra, 3.11: "Aliqui posuerunt aliquid a Deo distinctum aeternaliter secundum 
materiale principium quam etiam formale. Sed transmutationes generativas, et altera- 
tivas, et corruptivas posuerunt infra naturam quattuor elementorum. Et isti fuerunt 
Peripatetici, Aristoteles videlicet et sui sequaces." 

? anni] et praem. V. 

9" Aristotle, Physica 1.4 (187b7). 

ĉl Aristotle, De anima 2.2 (413b26-27). 

9? actualiter MP, intellectualiter V. 
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vel saltem esset possibilis; quod suis dictis, ut praemissum est, manifeste 
repugnat; ergo propositum.?? 

[3.14] Praeterea, principium exsistit apud Philosophum quod nullum 
infinitum est maius alio infinito. Sed data mundi aeternitate, hoc sequi- 
tur; quare propositum. Consequentia patet, et maior per descriptionem 
ipsius infiniti quam dat III Physicorum,** cuius videlicet quantitatem 
accipientibus semper restat aliquid accipiendum. Sed minor probatur, 
quoniam si mundus fuerit? aeternus infinitae fuerunt solis revolutiones, 
et similiter lunae infinitae fuerunt revolutiones.® Sed constat quod pro 
qualibet revolutione solari correspondet ad minus duodecim lunares; 
ergo totus numerus, categorematice sumptus, revolutionum lunarium 
est maior numero solari; quare propositum. 

[3.15] Praeterea, principium est apud Philosophum quod infinito 
nulla potest fieri additio. Sed data mundi aeternitate," hoc sequitur; 
ergo propositum. Consequentia patet, et maior discurrenti dicta sua. 
Et minor apparet, quoniam signato numero dierum praecedentium, 
in aeternum fit continua dierum additio; et similiter signato numero 
quaruncumque productionum, ei fit continua productionis additio; 
quare propositum. 

[3.161] Praeterea, principium est apud eum, et communis animi 
conceptio, quod nulla pars est suo toti aequalis. Sed data mundi aeter- 
nitate, hoc sequitur; ergo propositum. Consequentia et maior patent. 
Et minor declaratur, nam signo per imaginationem totum numerum 
revolutionum solarium, qui sit a, et signo unum numerum revolutionum 
lunarium cui de toto anno correspondet solum una revolutio solaris? et 
sit b, et totum numerum revolutionum lunarium cui de quolibet anno 
correspondent duodecim revolutiones lunares, et sit c. Tunc isto posito, 
b est pars c. Tunc arguo sic: a et 6 sunt aequalia, et a est aequale c; 
ergo b est aequale c. Sed b est pars c; ergo totum et pars sunt aequalia; 
quod est absurdum. Et primum antecedens patet, quoniam cuicumque 
revolutioni in a correspondet una in b, et e contra; quare propositum. 
Et secunda pars patet, quoniam tam a quam c sunt infinita; quare 
propositum. Et consequentia patet per illam regulam: si duo aequalia 


* ergo propositum M, om. PV. 

% Aristotle, Physica 3.6 (207a21—22, 26-27). 

®° fuerit] fuit V. 

Et similiter...revolutiones MP, om. (hom.) V. 
hoc sequitur] ergo propositum praem. sed del. V. 
solaris MP, lunaris V. 
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alicui tertio comparentur, fueritque unum illorum aequale tertio, omnia 
illa fore aequalia est necesse; quare propositum. 

[3.162] Aliter inducitur praedicta conclusio, data mundi aeternitate, 
sic: sit a totum tempus praeteritum desinens esse in principio istius 
diei, et sit b totum tempus futurum incipiens a principio huius diei 
et procedens in infinitum, et sit c totum tempus incipiens a fine istius 
diei et procedens in infinitum versus futurum. Tunc constat quod c est 
pars b, quia b superaddit c totum tempus quod est a principio istius 
diei usque ad finem eiusdem. Tunc arguo sic: a et b sunt aequalia; sed 
c est aequale a; ergo c est aequale b, et per consequens pars est aequa- 
lis suo toti. Maior patet, quia tam a quam b procedunt in infinitum. 
Minor apparet per similem rationem, et per consequens, cum hoc 
contradicat dictis Philosophi, et hoc sequitur ex positione aeternitatis, 
habetur propositum. 

[3.17] Ad hoc etiam ipsi adducunt quasdam auctoritates quae quo- 
dammodo videntur auferre? mundi aeternitatem. Unde, in libro De 
pomo,” dicit quod Deus sua sapientia creavit saeculum. Similiter, II 
Meteorum,’' dicit quod mare factum est de novo. Similiter, in De secretis 
secretorum,” in pluribus locis, asserit Deum creatorem ex nihilo fecisse 
omnia. Similiter, in XII Metaphysicae, capitulo de principiis, reprehen- 
dit eos qui posuerunt principia imperfecta esse non bona, quia licet 
sperma sit ante hominem, dicit quod tamen homo simpliciter prior 
est spermate. Unde, et in IX Metaphysicae" quamvis in eodem potentia 
praecedit actum, tamen simpliciter actus prior est potentia. Ex quibus 
duobus potest sic argumentari: impossibile est hominem simpliciter 
praecedere sperma vel actus potentiam nisi detur primus homo, quia 
sl sit processus in infinitum, homo simpliciter numquam praecederet 
sperma, nec actus potentiam; quare propositum. 

[3.18] Ista sunt motiva dicentium Aristotelem sensisse mundum fuisse 
temporaliter a Deo productum, aliter sibi contradixisset; quod non est 
putandum de tanto philosopho. 


59? auferre M, afferre V, excludere P. 


7 Anon., Liber de pomo (Buch vom Apfel), trans. E. Acampora-Michel (Frankfurt am 
Main, 2001), p. 54, lines 19-20. 

71 Aristotle, Meteora 2.1 (355a 32-34, b 4-6). 

7? Anon., Secretum secretorum 3.24 et 26.2, Hiltgart von Hürnheim: Mittelhochdeutsche Prosa- 
übersetzung des Secretum secretorum", ed. R. Müller (Berlin, 1963). 

® Aristotle, Metaphysica 12.10 (1075a13-15). 

7 Aristotle, Metaphysica 9.8 (1049b5, 18—23). 
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[3.2] Sed salva ipsorum reverentia, ista motiva non concludunt suum 
propositum. Et ideo ad ipsa respondeo. Et dico primo quod mundum 
fuisse aeternum fuit de mente Aristotelis. Secundo, dico quod aeternitas 
mundi suis principiis non repugnat. 

[3.22] Ad primam igitur rationem, cum dicitur quod “Philosophus 
dicit quod infinita pertransiri est impossibile, et tamen hoc ponit 
aeternitas; ergo propositum," hic dico quod ly infinita potest sumi 
categorematice et syncategorematice. Si sumeretur syncategorematice, 
posset concedi secundum suam opinionem. Nec esset contra eum quod 
infinita sunt pertransita, quia duo sunt pertransita, tria sunt pertransita, 
et sic sine fine. S1 autem capiatur categorematice, sic nego infinita esse 
pertransita. Et cum dicitur “quod sic, quia infinita sunt praeterita," hic 
dico quod licet infinita sint praeterita secundum mentem suam, non 
tamen sunt infinita pertransita. Et ratio est, quia pertransitio de sua 
ratione formali ponit terminum initialem et finalem; quae ratio infinito 
repugnat. Sed praeteritio, licet ponat terminum finalem, non tamen 
formaliter ponit terminum initialem. Et ideo fallacia consequentis est 
arguere a ratione praeteriti ad rationem pertransiti, nam bene sequitur 
“est pertransitum, ergo est” praeteritum," et e contra minime valet de 
forma. Et sic apparet quod dicta non repugnant. 

[3.23] Ad secundum, cum dicitur “quod infinitas actualis secundum 
sua principia non potest esse in rerum natura nec in continuis nec in 
discretis, et tamen hoc ponit aeternitas, ut patet in animabus et lapi- 
dibus singulis annis productis," hic dico quod secundum quod sentit 
Commentator fuisse de intentione Philosophi homo non reponitur in 
esse specifico per aliquam formam aeternam quae sit intellectualis 
naturae, ut patet III De anima, commento 5,’° sed est unus intellectus 
in omnibus, non ut forma sed ut motor, sicut intelligentiae dicuntur 
esse in orbibus sphaerarum. Et cui non placet haec positio capiat 
positionem alterius antiqui commentatoris qui praecessit Averroem, 
videlicet Alexandri," qui ponit cuiuslibet hominis ultimam formam esse 
de potentia materiae ad esse deductam, et sic in corruptione hominis 
nulla forma aeterna remanet. Sed forsan dicitur quod haec positio 
non stat cum dictis Aristotelis, quia, ut in argumento allegatum est, 


7 est] om. V. 

76 Averroes, In Aristotelis De anima 3, textus commenti 5, ed. ES. Crawford (Cambridge, 
MA, 1953), pp. 387-413. 

7 Ibid., pp. 393-398. 
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anima separatur a corpore tamquam perpetuum a corruptibili; hic 
diceretur, secundum imaginationem Alexandri quod haec separatio 
intelligitur quantum ad operationem, non quantum ad substantiam, 
quia operatio ultimae formae per quam homo reponitur in esse specifico 
non provenit ex aliquo organo corporali, sicut apparet in visu et aliis 
sensibus exterioribus; et ideo talis forma separatur a corpore secun- 
dum operationem, hoc est, non utitur corporeo instrumento, sicut nec 
perpetuum. Et ideo auctoritas illa quantum ad substantiam nil aliud 
vult nisi hoc: quod sicut perpetuum non utitur corporeo instrumento, 
et ex hoc ab eo separatur, ita et talis forma hominem reponens in esse 
specifico; quare propositum. Et cum dicitur de lapidibus, apparet quod 
modicum concludit contra Philosophum, quia, secundum eum, prima 
causa non producit ad extra voluntarie, immo, ut alias dixi, nullo modo 
iuxta imaginationem Philosophi. Sed dato adhuc quod naturaliter pro- 
duceret, numquam tamen potest aliquod elementum producere sine 
causis secundis propter ordinem essentialem qui est inter causas. Et 
secundum hoc fundamentum argumenti multum deficit ab Aristotelis 
imaginatione; quare propositum. 

[3.24] Ad tertium, cum dicitur quod “principiis Philosophi repugnat 
unum infinitum esse maius alio; sed hoc ponit aeternitas in revolutioni- 
bus solis et lunae; quare propositum," hic dico quod secundum viam 
Philosophi unum infinitum non est minus alio nec maius, nec proprie 
aequale, quia maioritas et minoritas, et etiam aequalitas, sunt tantum- 
modo passiones quantitatis finitae. Unde, imaginor quod additio finiti 
ad infinitum se habet sicut additio punctorum ad lineam. Nunc autem 
si per imaginationem adderentur alicui lineae puncta finita vel infinita, 
non propter hoc linea esset maior vel minor altera seu sibi aequalis; 
et consimiliter in proposito. Et ideo additio duodecim revolutionum 
lunarium supra quamlibet revolutionem solarem per se sumptam, licet 
faciat excessum ut sit? absolute considerata, non tamen ut additur 
infinito, non plus quam faciat punctus supra lineam. Et sic apparet 
quod ibi ex hoc non provenit maioritas vel minoritas. Quod autem 
non aequalitas apparet, quia tunc in eis superadditio in uno faceret 
inaequalitatem; quod falsum est. Sic igitur apparet quod ratio illa non 
monstrat repugnantiam in dictis Philosophi per rationem aeternitatis; 
quare propositum. 
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[3.25] Ad quartum, cum dicitur quod “infinito nulla potest fieri 
additio; sed data mundi aeternitate; ergo etc.,” hic dico quod additum 
potest intelligi duobus modis: uno modo ex parte illa unde infinitum est; 
alio modo ex parte illa unde finitum est. Primo modo: est impossibile 
quod fiat additio infinito; secundo modo: nullum est inconveniens. Et 
sic primo modo repugnaret non solum dictis Philosophi, verumetiam 
rationi. Unde, si aliquod corpus esset secundum omnem differentiam 
infinitum, nulla sibi posset sibi fieri additio; quare propositum. 

[3.26] Ad quintum, cum dicitur quod “data mundi aeternitate, tunc 
pars esset suo toti aequalis, quod est dictis Philosophi repugnans;" et 
consequentia probatur ibi per casum de revolutionibus et assignatione 
temporum praeterit et futuri, ad istud dicunt quidam quod nullum est 
inconveniens ubi pars est infinita et totum infinitum quod sit pars suo 
toti aequalis. Et dicunt ulterius quod illud principium intelligitur de 
parte et toto quae sunt finita. Sed ista responsio non videtur sufficiens 
pro eo quod non satisfacit conceptioni communi, quoniam omne quod 
continet tantum quantum aliud et aliquid plus non potest imaginari 
illi aequale. Sed ita est de toto respectu partis, quod totum continet 
omne illud quod continet pars et aliquid plus; ergo propositum. Alii 
dicunt quod non est inconveniens unum infinitum esse maius alio, et 
ideo licet pars sit infinita, est tamen totum cuius est pars maius ipsa. 
Sed ista responsio repugnat responsioni datae ad tertium argumentum, 
et etiam dictis Philosophi; et ideo non salvat ipsum. Ideo dico quod 
quantitas quae ex una parte assignatur infinita et ex alia finita habet 
duplicem rationem, finitatis videlicet et infinitatis. Diceretur ergo quod 
infinito ut sic repugnat ratio partis, et ideo nihil potest intelligi per 
modum partis nisi per rationem finiti. Dico ergo quod si aliqua quantitas 
assignetur sub ratione partis, tunc oportet ipsam intelligere finitam, et 
ut sic, absque dubio totum est sua parte maius. Si autem assignatur 
sub ratione infiniti, nullo modo est intelligibilis quod sit pars, et ut sic, 
talis quantitas comparata ad aliam infinitam nec est maior nec minor, 
nec etiam aequalis, et ita credo «hoc esse? quod diceret Philosophus, 
cuius dictis taliter intellectis aeternitas non repugnat. 

[3.271] Ad auctoritates patet quod prima quae sumitur ex libro De 
pomo non facit contra eum, pro eo quod de auctore illius libri utrum 
fuerit Aristotelis verisimiliter dubitatur. Immo, creditur a multis firmiter 
quod numquam fecerit Aristoteles illum librum. Et consimiliter dicitur 
de libro qui dicitur De secretis secretorum. Posset etiam dici quod accepit 
creationem large, videlicet pro productione, vel potius accepit terminum 
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secundum usum vulgatum quo solent homines in omni secta Deum 
vocare creatorem. 

[3.272] Ad aliam auctoritatem de libro Meteorum, quod mare sit de 
novo factum, dico quod sumit factionem pro simplici emanatione et 
novitatem pro occupatione alicuius loci in quo mare prius non fuit 
secundum aliquam sui partem, ut sit iste terminus ‘factum’ restrictus 
per additionem novitatis ut factum est de novo mare, id est, secundum 
aliquam sui partem est in aliquo loco in quo prius non fuit, ut patet 
in aliquibus partibus mundi in quibus mare cooperuit terram; et istum 
sensum credo potius habuisse Philosophum. 

[3.273] Ad illud quod “actus simpliciter praecedit potentiam et homo 
sperma, quod non esset verum si mundus fuisset ab aeterno,” hic dico 
quod istam prioritatem intelligit per modum motoris, quia sperma 
non agit nisi sit motum ab homine.” Similiter, potentia non educitur 
nisi per actum et non per se ipsam, licet apud eum ante omnem®? 
hominem fuit sperma et ante omne sperma fuit homo. Et similiter 
in generabilibus et corruptibilibus ante omnem actum fuit potentia et 
ante omnem potentiam fuit actus. Prioritas igitur illa intelligitur modo 
praeexposito. Et sic apparet quod ratio aeternitatis dictis Philosophi 
non repugnat. Unde mirandum est de multis doctoribus qui volunt 
veritatem? fidei per tales existimationes rudibus demonstrare. Quod 
non reputo rationi consonum nec conveniens fidei puritati. Bene vel- 
lem quod Aristoteles fuisset Christicola; sed loquela sua ipsum reddit 
cunctis legentibus manifestum. 

[3.281] Sed quod ista fuerit opinio. Aristotelis subdictis probatur 
testimoniis. Unde Commentator, I Caeli et Mundi, commento 102,9? 
dicit opiniones mundi sunt quattuor: aut credere ipsum neque esse 
generabilem nec corruptibilem, et haec est opinio Aristotelis, et ipse 
fuit primus dicens hoc philosophorum Graecorum; et consequenter 
narrat alias opiniones; quare propositum. 

[3.282] Similiter, Magister hoc idem asserit II Sententiarum, distinctione 
prima:? "Aristoteles," inquit, “duo principia dixit, scilicet materiam et 
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82 Averroes, In Aristotelis De caelo et mundo 1, textus commenti 102, in Aristotelis Opera 
cum Averrois Commentarüs, vol. 5 (Venice, 1562-74), fols. 69vb-70va. 

3 Petrus Lombardus, Sententiae lib. 2, dist. 1, c. 3, n. 4: “Aristotiles tria.—Strabus. 
Aristotiles vero duo principia dixit, scilicet materiam et speciem, et tertium ‘operato- 
rium’ dictum; mundum quoque semper esse et fuisse." 
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formam, et tertium ‘cooperatorium’; mundum quoque semper esse et 
fuisse aeternum;” quare propositum. 

[3.283] Similiter, Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae? dicit quod 
Aristoteles censuit de tempore sicut de mundo, quod nec incepit unquam 
nec esse desinat; quare propositum. 

[3.284] Sed ne aliorum tantum utamur testimonio, nonne hoc idem 
probat ex intentione, VIII Physicorum, cap. 2,? per tres rationes quae 
aliquibus fuerunt in se demonstationes, quas adducam et solvam; 
quare propositum. Unde prima ratio quam facit ibidem sumitur ex 
parte motus, quae talis est in sententia: quodlibet quod incipit esse 
incipit esse per mutationem; si ergo prima mutatio incipit esse, per 
mutationem incepit esse; sed non per mutationem quae sit ipsa, ergo 
per aliam. Et per consequens, primam mutationem praecessit mutatio; 
quod est impossibile. Maior videtur ex hoc, quoniam non est imagina- 
bilis transitus de contradictorio ad contradictorium sine mutatione. Sed 
cuiuslibet incipientis esse datur primum vel ultimum; ergo propositum. 
Et minor apparet, quoniam si detur prima mutatio, oportet tunc dicere 
quod nunc aliter se habet quam prius, sicut apparet de quocumque 
noviter incipiente. Et per consequens, oportet quod talem mutationem 
praecesserit aliqua mutatio, quia «illud quod» aliqualiter nunc se habet 
qualiter prius non se habuit mutationem includit, et ita apparet quod 
nulla poterit assignari prima mutatio. 

[3.285] Praeterea, sequitur tempus est perpetuum; ergo motus est 
perpetuus, et per consequens, mobile est perpetuum; et ita mundus 
est perpetuus. Consequentiae ultimae patent. Et prima apparet per 
definitionem temporis in qua ponitur motus, quoniam tempus est 
mensura motus secundum prius et posterius, ut dicitur IV Physicorum.*^ 
Sed antecedens probatur, nam sequitur “tempus est, ergo instans est,” 
et ultra “instans est, ergo est praeteritum" et "futurum similiter est;" 
et per consequens, quocumque instanti dato, ante illud fuit instans. 
Prima consequenta patet, et secunda similiter, ex ratione instantis qua 
dicitur quod instans est finis praeteriti et initium futuri, ut sic possit 
ratio confirmari cui non potest assignari primum sui esse et ultimum 


** Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae 5.6, lines 18-20, ed. E.K. Rand, LCL 74 
(Cambridge, MA, 1973), p. 422: “Quod igitur temporis patitur condicionem, licet illud, 
sicut de mundo censuit Aristoteles, nec coeperit umquam esse nec desinat..." 

3 Aristotle, Physica 8.2 (252b7—28). 
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sul non-esse eidem correspondet aeternitas. Sed ita est de tempore; 
ergo propositum. Consequentia et maior patent. Probatur minor, nam 
tempori non potest assignari instans initiativum, quia signato instanti, 
ante illud fuit tempus, et per consequens instans; quare propositum. 

[3.286] Praeterea, quodlibet ad cuius esse vel non-esse sequitur 
ipsum esse est formaliter aeternum; sed tempus est huiusmodi; ergo 
propositum. Consequentia patet, et maior ex hoc, quoniam esse vel 
non-esse rei est aeternum; ergo propositum. Et minor probatur, quon- 
iam sequitur “tempus est, ergo tempus est.” Ista®’ patet, quia ab eodem 
ad idem. Similiter sequitur “tempus non est, ergo tempus est.” Probo 
istam consequentiam, quia si tempus nunc est, et immediate ante hoc 
non fuit, sequitur quod non-esse temporis praecessit suum esse, et per 
consequens ibi prius et posterius. Sed ubi prius et posterius, ibi tempus. 
Ergo, si tempus non est, ergo tempus est; quare propositum. 

[3.384] Ad istas rationes respondeo. Ad primam: dico quod in rei 
veritate petit principium, videlicet quod omne quod incipit esse per 
mutationem distinctam ab ipso incipit esse. Et ratio est, quia quod per 
creationem capit esse non oportet quod per mutationem, quia creatio 
proprie non est mutatio sed est ipsa dependentia effectus ad suum 
principium a quo constituitur in esse. Sive sit relatio sive ipsamet res 
producta non curo ad praesens. Et ideo non est imaginandum etiam 
quod actio Dei sit quaedam mutatio, sicut in agentibus naturalibus 
solet communiter imaginar. Propterea non oportet quod productionem 
rel passivam praecedat aliqua mutatio, licet hoc communiter videatur 
verum in his quae agunt per mere transmutationem; cuiusmodi non 
est in proposito. 

[3.385] Ad secundum, cum dicitur quod “si tempus est aeternum, 
quod etiam motus," concedo istam conditionalem. Et cum dicitur 
quod “ita est de tempore," nego. Ad probationem: quia si ponatur 
tempus, non poterit sibi assignari primum sui esse vel ultimum sui non- 
esse pro eo quod instans est finis praeteriti et initium futuri. Apparet 
manifeste quod ista ratio similiter petit principium. Unde diceretur 
faciliter quod “non ante omne instans fuit instans, et ideo dandum est 
primum instans temporis," et neganda est illa descriptio universaliter. 
Et ulterius concedendum est quod praesens tempus quodlibet tempus 
praeteritum praecessit. 
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[3.386] Ad tertium, cum dicitur in radice quod “ex non-esse tempo- 
ris sequitur suum esse,” hoc nego. Ad probationem, cum dicitur quod 
“si tempus iam est et immediate ante hoc non fuit, non-esse temporis 
praecessit suum esse, et per consequens, ibi est prius et posterius, 
quare et tempus;” hic dico quod ibi nulla est realis praecessio quae 
dicat successionem, sed est tantummodo ratiocinatio intellectus. Et ad 
istam imaginationem sufficit dicere quod non-esse temporis et esse sunt 
immediata, nam esse aeternitatis erat tempori immediatum, cuius esse 
antequam esset tempus erat non-esse temporis; quare propositum. 

[3.411] Ulterius adduco aliqua philosophorum motiva mundi aeter- 
nitatem probare praetendentia, ut, ipsis solutis, clareat evidentius fidelis 
professio Christianae religionis. Arguitur igitur primo sic: quaelibet 
res a qua ex conditione propria removetur potentia ad non-esse est ex 
ratione propria sempiterna. Sed aliqua entitas citra Deum est huius- 
modi; ergo propositum. Consequentia patet, et maior ex hoc, quoniam 
cuicumque competit necessitas essendi eidem competit aeternitas. Sed a 
quocumque removetur potentia ad non-esse eidem competit necessitas 
essendi, quoniam quod est et non potest non esse necesse est esse. Ergo 
a quocumque removetur potentia ad non-esse eidem competit aeternitas; 
quare propositum. Et minor probatur, nam materia prima, et similiter 
caelum et intelligentiae sunt entitates citra Deum quibus repugnat non- 
esse. Quod sic probatur, quoniam quodlibet quod intrinsece habet sibi 
annexam potentiam ad non-esse habet contrarium possibile vel reale.** 
Sed huiusmodi entitates non habent contrarium possibile vel reale; ergo 
propositum. Probatur minor, nam signo materiam primam, et quaero 
numquid aliquid potest esse sibi contrarium corruptivum vel non? 
Si non, habetur propositum. Si sic, quaero numquid illud est forma, 
materia, vel compositum? Non materia, quia illa est mere potentialis. 
Nec forma, quia per illam materia capit esse. Nec compositum, cum 
illud sit ex materiali principio constitutum; quare propositum. Nec 
valet dicere quod licet non possit non esse per aliquid sibi contrarium, 
tamen potest non esse per imperium voluntatis omnipotentis, quoniam 
impossibile est voluntatem omnipotentem facere aliquid sine eo quod 
est de sua ratione formali. Sed materiae primae ex ratione propria 
repugnat potentia ad non-esse, aliter ita esset corruptibilis sicut forma; 
quare propositum. 
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[3.412] Et confirmatur, quoniam virtus durativa uniuscuiusque rei 
attenditur penes entitatem eiusdem. Si ergo sit aliqua entitas quae ex 
ratione propria excludit potentiam ad non-esse, sequitur quod eidem 
consimiliter correspondet de virtute durativa. Et per consequens, si 
materia prima et intelligentiae sint entitates talis conditionis, sequitur 
quod ipsarum virtus durativa est aeterna; quare propositum. 

[3.42] Praeterea, Deus et natura nihil agunt frustra, ex I De caelo et 
mundo. Sed omnibus rebus inest appetitus ad semper esse, et hoc salvari 
non videtur individualiter, ergo saltem specifice. Hoc est verum, et per 
consequens aliquid citra Deum est aeternum. Consequentia patet, et 
maior est communiter concessa. Et minor apparet, quoniam generatio 
indita rebus corruptibilibus vel est propter aliquem finem vel propter 
nullum. Non est dicendum quod propter nullum, quia sic esset frus- 
tra. Si ergo est propter aliquem finem et non videatur nisi conservatio 
speciel, sequitur quod generatio est propter conservationem speciel. 
Cum igitur huiusmodi appetitus ex parte naturae sibi non praefigat 
terminum, sequitur quod est perpetua et aeterna, et ita aliquid citra 
Deum est perpertuum et aeternum; quare propositum. 

[3.43] Praeterea, si nihil aliud? a Deo est aeternum, aliquid aliud 
a Deo est aeternum, ergo iam de facto aliquid aliud a Deo est aeter- 
num. Consequenta ista patet per illam communem regulam: quidquid 
sequitur ad consequens sequitur ad antecedens. Sed antecedens, quae 
est una conditionalis, sic probatur, quoniam sequitur “nihil aliud a Deo 
est aeternum, ergo verum vel falsum est nihil aliud a Deo fore aeter- 
num." Si falsum, habetur propositum, quia tunc aliquid aliud a Deo 
est aeternum. Si verum, vel ergo illud verum est increatum seu Deus 
vel aliud a Deo. Non Deus, quia tunc Deus esset “nihil aliud a Deo 
est aeternum;" quod non videtur verum. Si ergo aliud a Deo, habetur 
propositum, quod aliquid aliud a Deo est aeternum, nam constat quod 
si verum est nihil aliud a Deo esse aeternum, cum hoc non sit tempo- 
rale, habetur propositum. 

[3.44] Praeterea, aliquid est factum et contradictionem implicat 
aliquid esse de nihilo factum, ergo iam de facto quodlibet factum prae- 
supponit aliquid ex quo factum est. Et cum non sit abire in infinitum, 
sequitur quod aliquid ex quo fuerint alia est aeternum. Tale autem 
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non potest esse Deus; quare propositum. Consequentia patet. Et minor 
principalis probatur, videlicet, quod contradictionem implicat aliquid 
esse de nihilo factum, quoniam non maior repugnantia est alicuius ad 
nihil quam sit nullius ad aliquid. Sed contradictionem implicat nihil 
sive non-ens fieri ex alio. Ergo similiter contradictionem implicat aliquid 
fieri ex nihilo sive ex non-ente; quare propositum. 

[3.45] Praeterea, quod est et non semper fuit impossibile erat ipsum 
esse; aliter si impossibile fuisset ipsum esse, numquam fuisset. Sed aliquid 
nunc est quod non semper fuit; ergo propositum. Antequam esset pos- 
sibile erat ipsum fore vel ergo huiusmodi possibilitas erat Deus vel aliud 
a Deo. Non est dicendum quod Deus, quia tunc quando possibilitas 
huiusmodi poneretur in actu, aliquid quod est Deus poneretur in actu. 
Et sic quaelibet creatura pro nunc in esse posita esset de substantia 
Dei, quod videtur falsum et impossibile. Si ergo non sit Deus, cum 
aeternaliter fuerit huiusmodi possibilitas, quia aeternaliter possibile fuit 
aliud a Deo esse, sequitur propositum. 

[3.46] Praeterea, sequitur actio est, ergo agens et actum sunt. 
Consequentia patet, et tunc sic: ista consequentia est bona, ergo pro 
quacumque mensura. Antecedens est verum; pro eadem consequens est 
verum. Sed aeternaliter ita fuit sicut significatur per antecedens; ergo 
et consimiliter ita fuit sicut significatur per consequens, et ita aliud a 
Deo fuit aeternum. Consequenta patet. Et minor probatur, nam actio 
Dei aeterna est et non temporalis; quare propositum. 

[3.47] Praeterea, posita causa sufficienü in esse ad productionem 
alicuius effectus et nullatenus impedita ponitur effectus. Sed aeternali- 
ter fuit causa sufficiens ad productionem alicuius alterius a Deo, ergo 
sequitur propositum. Antecedens patet. Sed consequentia probatur, 
quoniam si aliqua esset instantia quare consequentia non valeret, hoc 
maxime videretur quia Deus est causa voluntaria. Sed hoc non impedit; 
ergo etc. Probo minorem, quoniam voluntas non retardatur nisi propter 
aliquod in futurum expectatum quod nondum adest. Et hoc provenit 
dupliciter: vel ex parte ipsius agentis vel ex parte alicuius exsistentis 
extra ipsum agens. Si primo modo,” potest dupliciter contingere: aut 
quia expectatur aliqua perfectio virtutis in agente ut agat, aut quia 
expectatur aliqua sublatio alicuius impedientis virtutem a sua actione. 
S1 vero sit ex parte alicuius existentis extra ipsum agens, hoc similiter 
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potest provenire dupliciter: aut quando expectatur aliquid coram quo 
debeat fieri actio aut cum expectatur praesentia temporis opportuni. 
Sed constat quod in voluntate Dei quae est perfectissima nihil horum 
potest pro causa assignari; ergo propositum. Et antecedens patet dis- 
currendo per singula. 

[3.48] Praeterea, quodlibet agens quod nunc agit et non semper 
agebat, movetur ad agendum per se vel per accidens. Si ergo per 
adversarium Deus nunc agit et non aeternaliter, et loquor semper 
de productione ad extra, sequitur quod movetur ad agendum per se 
vel per accidens. Sed impossibile est ipsum moveri ad agendum per 
accidens cum hoc dicat imperfectionem. Ergo hoc sibi provenit per 
se. Sed quodlibet tale est sibi intrinsecum agere et aeternum. Ergo 
sequitur quod impossibile est ipsum incepisse agere, et per consequens 
aeternaliter producebat, et ita sequitur quod aliquid aliud a Deo fuit 
aeternum. Si autem non movetur ad agendum, nec per se nec per 
accidens, et agit, sequitur quod sua entitas et suum agere sunt sibi 
penitus formaliter idem, ergo quam unum est aeternum tam reliquum; 
quare propositum. 

[3.491] Praeterea, quaelibet entitas cuius operatio est supra tempus 
est aeterna. Sed aliqua quidditas a Deo essentialiter distincta est huius- 
modi; ergo propositum. Consequentia patet, et maior ex hoc, quoniam 
actus secundus praesupponit primum. Si ergo operatio quae est actus 
secundus est supra tempus, a fortiori et entitas cul talis operatio cor- 
respondet. Sed quodlibet supra tempus est aeternum; ergo propositum. 
Sed minor probatur, quoniam intelligere quod est operatio intellectualis 
naturae est supra tempus, quia tempore non mensuratur, nam simul 
et semel capit principia et conclusiones. Et per consequens intelligere 
formaliter non cadit sub mensura successiva, ut in nobis etiam frequen- 
tissime experimur; quare propositum. 

[3.492] Et confirmatur, quoniam quod excludit a sua quidditate ratio- 
nem motus excludit etiam rationem temporis, quia tempus praesupponit 
motum. Sed intelligentiae excludunt a quidditate propria motum; ergo 
et tempus. Et per consequens sunt aeternae. Probatur minor, quoniam 
quod excludit a propria ratione subiectum alicuius passionis excludit 
illam passionem. Nunc autem naturae corporeae est passio ipse motus, 
ergo quod non est corpus mobile nec per consequens subiacet motui. 
Et quod nihil possit moveri nisi corpus apparet per demonstrationes 
quae fiunt in VI Physicorum," quoniam omne quod movetur partim est 
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in termino a quo, partim in termino ad quem. Sed indivisibile hoc non 
habet, et tale est naturae intellectualis; ergo propositum. 

[3.50] Praeterea, vel mundus est aeternus vel Deus non est omnipo- 
tens. Sed impossibile est Deum non esse omnipotentem; ergo propositum. 
Probo assumptum, nam si mundus non est aeternus sed temporaliter 
productus, sequitur quod Deus per infinitum tempus imaginarium fuit 
otiosus, et per consequens non est omnipotens. Consequentia ista patet, 
quia otiositas aut provenit ex fatigabilitate potentiae aut ex negligentia 
operarii potentis. Sed quodlibet istorum minuit de omnipotentia; ergo 
propositum. Ergo cum Deus sit omnipotens, sequitur mundum aeter- 
naliter exstitisse. 

[3.511] Ad istas rationes respondeo, et primo ad primam. Cum dicitur 
in radice quod “illud a quo removetur ex conditione propria potentia 
ad non-esse est aeternum; tale videtur materia prima, intelligentiae, 
et caelum; ergo propositum;" hic diceretur pro materia argumenti 
quod duplex est necessitas: quaedam est absoluta et quaedam ex sup- 
positione. Primo modo, illud dicitur necessarium quod circumscripto 
quocumque alio non minus tale posset esse, et isto modo impossibile 
est plura necesse esse. Secundo modo illud dicitur necessarium ad cuius 
positionem sequitur ipsum ex parte sua habere incorruptbilitatem, et 
isto modo forsan diceretur corpora caelestia et intelligentias habere 
necessitatem. 

[3.512] Pro cuius planiori intellectu est advertendum quod huiusmodi 
necessitas potest in rebus tripliciter provenire. Primo modo, ex ordine 
ad esse eius cuius sunt; secundo modo, ex principiis essentialibus; et 
tertio modo, ex proprietatibus consequentibus conditionem principio- 
rum essentialium. Verbi gratia, de primo modo, res ex ordine universi 
quaedam habent potentiam ad esse et ad non-esse, quia in eis reperitur 
materia quae semper machinatur ad malum, ut dicitur I Physicorum.” 
Quaedam vero, quia carent materia, carent similiter ex parte sua tali 
potentia ad non-esse. Verbi gratia, similiter de secundo modo, nam 
principia essentialia hominis sunt corpus complexionatum ex quat- 
tuor elementis et anima intellectiva, et ideo posito homine necessario 
ponitur ipsum esse animal, rationale, et mortale. Exemplum etiam de 
tertio: constat enim quod serra fit de ferro, et ideo si ponitur, necesse est 
ipsam dentes habere duros. Sic igitur apparet quid intelligitur nomine 
necessitatis ex suppositione. 


% Aristotle, Physica 1.9 (192a3-34). 
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[3.513] Ad propositum igitur applicando, dico duas propositiones: 
prima, quod necessitas absoluta infert aeternitatem. Secunda propositio 
est quod necessitas suppositionis non infert aeternitatem. Quamvis igi- 
tur in intelligentiis et corporibus caelestibus sit suppositionis necessitas, 
quia Ipsis positis, ex principiis intrinsecis non habent corruptibilitatem, 
non tamen ex hoc oportet ipsa fore aeterna. Et si dicatur quod secun- 
dum hoc talia non possent non esse per quamcumque potentiam; hoc 
nego, quia res tripliciter potest corrumpi: uno modo, ex conditione 
intrinseca; secundo modo, ex approximatione sui ad suum contrarium; 
tertio modo per subtractionem suae causae. De primo modo apparet 
in elementis; de secundo modo apparet in formis accidentalibus. De 
tertio modo apparet in corruptione lucis quae nec habet contarium nec 
ex” contrariis est commixta, et tamen corrumpitur per subtractionem 
suae causae. Haec autem subtractio causae potest intelligi dupliciter: 
vel quoad esse vel quoad influere. Dico igitur quod licet Deus possit se 
secundo modo subtrahere, non tamen primo modo, quia impossibile 
est ipsum non esse. 

[3.514] Ad propositum igitur veniendo: licet intelligentiae non sint 
corruptibiles primis duobus modis, quia nec sunt commixtae nec habent 
contrarium ex contrariis;? tamen corruptibiles sunt per subtractionem 
influentiae primae causae, quae, quia libere influit ipsas conservando, 
posset suam influentiam subtrahere, et tunc talis intelligentia desineret 
esse, sicut nunc dicimus de radio solari, qui statim desinit exsistere 
propter subtractionem influentiae respectu sui; quare propositum. 

[3.52] Ad secundam rationem, cum dicitur *de appetitu rerum quae, 
quia non possunt perpetuari individualiter, se ipsas specifice multipli- 
cant,” ista ratio in rei veritate non probat aeternitatem a parte ante sed 
potius a parte post. Unde argumentum inducit quod si ponatur aliquid 
quod ex sui natura non potest semper durare quod ipsum sibi simile 
generat, ut species sua perpetuetur. Utrum autem hoc sit necessarium 
vel non, posset dici quod ista necessitas est suppositionis per compo- 
sitionem ad ordinem iam in rebus positum, quem si Deus dimitteret 
slc permanere continue esset aeterna rerum corruptio et generatio. Et 
ex hoc apparet quod adhuc huiusmodi ordo non infert sic necessario 
aeternitatem a parte post qui posset non esse per subtractionem influ- 
entiae primae causae. Sic igitur apparet quod nec aeternitas a parte 
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ante nec aeternitas a parte post potest necessitate absoluta concludi; 
quod est propositum. 

[3.53] Ad tertium argumentum, cum dicitur “si nihil aliud a Deo est 
aeternum, quod aliquid aliud a Deo est aeternum,” nego istam condi- 
tionalem. Et ad probationem, cum dicitur “quia si nihil aliud a Deo est 
aeternum verum vel falsum est, quia nihil aliud a Deo est aeternum;” 
hic dico duo: primum, quod talis modus arguendi non valet de forma. 
Unde non sequitur: “nihil est, ergo verum est quod nihil est.” Et ratio 
assignatur communiter, quia ex propositione mere negativa non sequi- 
tur formaliter alia mere negativa et categorica, et ita est in proposito. 
Secundo, dico quod dato adhuc quod consequentia sit bona, et totum 
concedatur, adhuc non habetur propositum: concederetur enim quod 
verum est nihil aliud a Deo fuisse aeternum. Et cum quaeritur quid est 
illud verum, dicitur quod realiter loquendo ante productionem creaturae 
nihil aliud erat quam Prima Veritas quae repraesentabat intellectui 
divino non-exsistentiam creaturae ab aeterno. Quamvis igitur divina 
veritas non sit tale complexum, est tamen id quo tale complexum 
videtur; quare propositum. 

[3.54] Ad quartum, cum dicitur radicaliter quod “implicat contra- 
dictionem aliquid de nihilo fieri pro eo quod aequalis habitudo videtur 
alicuius de nihilo et nullius de aliquo; nunc autem contradictionem 
implicat non-ens de aliquo produci; ergo propositum," hic dico pro 
materia argumenti quod ista praepositio?! ‘de’ potest dicere circumstan- 
tiam causalem vel ordinem mensurae. Primo modo, absque dubio con- 
tradictio est qualitercumque capiatur causa quod aliquid fiat ex nihilo 
tamquam ex materiali principio, formali, finali, vel efficienti, quia causa 
et causatum se simul ponunt, et contradictio est non-ens exsistere. Et 
ad istum sensum currit ratio. Secundo modo idem est, quod de aliquo 
nunc est verum dicere hoc est secundum se et quodlibet sui et prius non 
fuit, et istud communiter dicitur produci de nihilo, et hoc modo nulla 
est contradictio. Nec e converso, videlicet quod aliquid nunc non sit 
et immediate post hoc erit. Et sic intelligitur communiter cum dicitur 
aliquid produci de nihilo vel e contra, ut ly ‘de’ non sit nota exprimens 
conditionem causalem sed potius ordinem mensurae. 

[3.511] Ad quintum, cum dicitur quod “nunc est et non semper 
fuit, possibile erat per prius ipsum esse," concedo. Et cum dicitur 
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quod “huiusmodi possibilitas videtur aeterna, quia aeternaliter fuit 
possibile ipsam esse,” hic dico quod possibilitas creaturae dupliciter 
potest sumi: uno modo logice et alio modo realiter. Prima possibilitas 
dicitur non repugnantia terminorum. Secundo modo subdividitur, quia 
quaedam est intrinseca et quaedam extrinseca. Intrinseca possibilitas 
est illa quae sequitur formam rei; extrinseca vero per quam forma rei 
in esse ponitur. 

[3.552] Ad propositum igitur applicando, dico vel fit hic mentio 
de possibilitate logica vel reali. Si primo modo, nihil aliud haberetur 
nisi quod creaturae non repugnabat in esse produci; et istud verum 
est. Unde si aeternaliter fuisset formata, vera fuisset. Sed ex hoc non 
sequitur quod aliud a Deo distinctum sit aeternum. Si vero fiat mentio 
de possibilitate reali aut fit mentio de intrinseca aut de extrinseca. Si de 
intrinseca, falsum est quod illa aeternaliter fuit, quia illa praesupponit 
aeternitatem rei. Si vero de extrinseca, dico quod illa est aeterna, quia 
illa est Dei productiva potentia qua potest creaturam in esse producere, 
ex qua non sequitur aeternitas creaturae; quare propositum. 

[3.56] Ad sextum, cum dicitur quod “si actio est aeterna, quod effec- 
tus est aeternus, quoniam sequitur 'actio est, ergo effectus est,’ ergo si 
actio mensuratur aeternitate, quod consimiliter effectus," hic leve est 
respondere theologo. Pro quo dico istam propositionem, quod licet Dei 
actio ad extra aeternaliter fuerit, non tamen fuit aeternaliter Dei actio 
ad extra, quia haec divinitas aeternaliter fuit, et haec est sua actio ad 
extra; ergo propositum. Et secunda pars patet, quia quandoque non fuit 
Deus agens ad extra; ergo propositum. Unde omnes istae conclusiones 
sunt in ista materia concedendae: Incepit ita esse quod actio Dei ad 
extra est; acüo tamen Dei ad extra numquam incepit esse; possibile est 
actionem Dei ad extra non esse; et tamen actio Dei ad extra non potest 
non esse. Sic ergo dico quod quamvis sequatur “actio Dei ad extra est, 
ergo aliquid aliud a Deo distinctum est,” non oportet tamen quod si 
actio Dei ad extra sit aeterna quod aliud a Deo distinctum sit aeternum. 
Sed bene sequeretur quod si actio Dei ad extra aeternaliter fuisset actio 
Dei ad extra, quod aliquid a Deo distinctum aeternaliter fuisset. Sed 
antecedens est falsum, ut apparet ex propositionibus datis. 

[3.57] Ad septimum, cum dicitur quod “posita causa sufficienti et non 
impedita, necessario ponitur” ille effectus. Sed aeternaliter Deus erat 
causa sufficiens; ergo propositum," hic dico quod instantia 1bi posita 
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bona est, quia enim Deus non de necessitate agit ad extra sed mere 
voluntarie, ideo non oportet quod ipsius effectus sit sibi coaevus. Et ad 
improbationem, cum dicitur quod “si effectus voluntatis non provenit, 
aut est ex hoc quod in agente expectatur perfectio virtutis, aut sublatio 
impedients virtutem, aut temporis oportunitas, aut praesentia personae 
coram qua debet actio fieri," hic dico breviter quod quia voluntas est 
principium liberum, stat quod in ea non sit aliqua praedictarum ratio- 
num assignatarum. Sed quare magis uno tempore quam alio eveniat 
suus effectus sufficit merum beneplacitum voluntatis. Et si dicatur “quo- 
modo potest effectus novus evenire sine nova volitione?” dico breviter 
quod cum volitione aeterna stat effectum temporaliter poni, quia voli- 
tio aeterna est ut effectus in esse ponatur pro a vel pro b mensura, et 
sic absque nova volitione ponitur novus effectus sicut, verbi gratia, in 
exemplo familiari: aliquis facit testamentum in quo dimittit quod hic 
ad decem annos debeant tres missae pro anima sua cantare. Si igitur 
ista volitio per imaginationem continue sic duraret sine quacumque 
volitionis novitate poneretur ille effectus in esse, videlicet trium mis- 
sarum celebratio. Isto ergo modo imaginandi non videtur impossibile 
effectus noviter continue evenire sine quacumque volitionis mutatione. 
Et ideo parum movet Averroistica ratio quod a voluntate antiqua non 
potest effectus novus aliquis provenire; quare propositum. 

[3.58] Ad octavum, cum dicitur *quodlibet agens quod nunc agit et 
non semper agebat movetur per se vel per accidens. Deus autem non 
potest moveri per se vel per accidens; ergo propositum. Et per conse- 
quens, si agit, aeternaliter agebat," hic dico quod maior non est vera 
nisi ubi reperitur novitas actionis. Nunc autem in Deo non est nova 
actio. Ideo non oportet quod in eo sit motus per se vel per accidens. Et 
ad probationem, cum dicitur quod “tunc talis actio est aeterna cum sit 
Dei essentia, et per consequens effectus est aeternus," ista consequentia 
non valet. Conceditur tamen antecedens. Et ratio negationis assignata 
est superius in responsione ad sextum argumentum. Sic igitur apparet 
qualiter illa propositio maior est intelligenda; et stat propositum. 

[3.59] Ad nonam rationem, cum dicitur quod “entitas cuius opera- 
tio est supra tempus est aeterna. Talis est intellectualis natura cuius 
operatio est intelligere, quod est supra tempus, cum in eodem instanti 
intellectus capit principia et conclusiones; quare propositum;" hic dico 
quia argumentum tangit unam difficultatem specialem quae indiget 
prolixa consideratione, videlicet de mensuris naturarum intellectualium 
et suarum operationum, et ideo breviter pertranseundo advertendum 
est quod triplex mensura ponitur a doctoribus, videlicet, aeternitas, 
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aevum, et tempus secundum triplicem considerationem creaturarum, et 
universaliter totius entis. Aut enim ens de quo habetur consideratio est 
immutabile tam actu quam potentia, aut immutabile actu sed potentia 
mutabile, aut est mutabile tam actu quam potentia. Prima entis conditio 
soli Deo correspondet, cui pro mensura assignatur aeternitas. Secunda 
entis conditio correspondet naturis intellectualibus dependentibus quibus 
pro mensura assignatur aevum. Sed tertia entis conditio correspondet 
generabilibus et corruptibilibus quibus pro mensura assignatur tempus. 
Secundum ergo istum ordinem procedendi patet quod ista consequentia 
non valet: “operatio angeli vel intellectualis naturae est supra tempus; 
ergo est aeterna.” Apparet quod non, quia adhuc aevum est mensura 
superior secundum perfectionem, et sic apparet quod ratio non sume- 
bat evidens fundamentum. Sed utrum aevo coveniat successio vel non 
alterius est speculationis, de qua nihil ad praesens. 

[3.60] Ad decimum et ultimum, cum dicitur “vel mundus est aeternus 
vel Deus non est omnipotens,” nego illam disiunctivam, quia si mundus 
non est aeternus, non minus est Deus omnipotens.” Et ad probationem, 
quando dicitur quia “si mundus non est aeternus, Deus per infinitum 
tempus fuisset otiosus," nego istam consequentiam. Et ratio est, quia 
tunc potentia dicitur otiosa cum caret propria actione. Sed in proposito 
non est verum, quia Dei actio sive volitio est aeterna qua voluit mun- 
dum produci quando productus est. Et ideo quamvis mundus non fuerit 
aeternus, Deus tamen non vacavit otio cum in ipso nulla sit novitatis 
actio. Dato etiam per impossibile quod non esset ad extra productivus, 
adhuc non esset otiosus pro eo quod se ipsum specularetur et diligeret, 
et in se ipso esset felicitatus. Et sic per consequens esset in continua 
virtuosa exercitatione, ? cum felicitas sit operatio secundum virtutem 
in vita perfecta, ut dicitur I Etfücorum.'?' Immo potius Dei exercitium 
est circa sui speculationem quam aliarum rerum, quia ex hoc quod 
intelligit et vult se intelligit et vult alia. Sic igitur apparet quod rationes 
Physicae non adducunt lumen luminis fidei celativum, sicut in adventu 
maioris lucis non percipitur minor. Inconcusse igitur fideli professione 
tenendum est mundum aeternaliter non exstitisse ut Scripturarum 
exordium nos informando clamat altius: “Jn principio creavit Deus caelum 
et terram," et tantum de prima consideratione. 
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CREATION AND GOVERNMENT 
ETERNAL LAW AS THE FOUNTAIN OF LAWS IN 
RICHARD HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY 


Torrance Kirby 


In the first book of his treatise Of the Lawes of Ecclesiasticall Politie, Rich- 
ard Hooker constructs a complex generic division of the various forms 
of law. His approach to the definition of law is remarkable for its simul- 
taneous appropriation of a systematic neoplatonic structure of argu- 
ment and its appeal to orthodox Protestant assumptions with respect to 
the relation of the orders of Nature and Grace.! At the outset of Book 
One Hooker offers a brief sketch of his argument in which he provides 
a useful starting-point for understanding the neoplatonic structure of 
his system of laws. He begins with an allusion to the polemical occasion 
of the treatise in the ecclesiological controversies which arose in Eng- 
land as a consequence of the Elizabethan Settlement of 1559: 


Because the point about which wee strive is the qualitie of our Lawes, 
our first entrance hereinto cannot better be made, then with consider- 
ation of the nature of lawe in generall, and of that lawe which giveth life 
unto all the rest, which are commendable just and good, namely the lawe 
whereby the Eternall himselfe doth worke. Proceeding from hence to the 
lawe first of nature, then of scripture, we shall have the easier accesse unto 
those things which come after to be debated, concerning the particular 
cause and question which wee have in hand.? 


' W. David Neelands argues that while Hooker recognizes Calvin’s threefold use 
of the law, the former's organization of the system of laws owes little to Calvin, and 
thus Hooker's “treatment of law was a clear departure from these Reformation themes, 
although it did not oppose them.” See Neelands’ essay, “Scripture, Reason and “Tradi- 
tion," in Richard Hooker and the Construction of Christian Community, ed. A.S. McGrade 
(Tucson, 1997) p. 77. For an important discussion of related questions see WJ. Hankey, 
“Augustinian Immediacy and Dionysian Mediation in John Colet, Edmund Spenser, 
Richard Hooker and the Cardinal de Bérulle,” in Augustinus in der Neuzeit, Colloque de 
la Herzog August Bibliothek de Wolfenbüttel, 14-17 octobre, 1996, sous la direction de Kurt 
Flasch et Dominique de Courcelles, éd. Dominique de Courcelles, (Turnhout, 1998), 
pp. 125-160. I am much indebted to Dr. Hankey for his contribution to my thinking 
on this question. 


2 Lawes 1.1.3 (1:58.11-19). 
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By this account, the idea of law is fundamentally threefold. First there is 
the law “which God hath eternallie purposed himself in all his works to 
observe.” This eternal law is the “highest welspring and fountaine" of 
all other kinds of law. While there is a great variety of derivative forms 
of law, they are contained, as it were, within two principal kinds: the law 
of nature and the revealed law of scripture. The latter is often referred 
to by Hooker as the divine law, which is not to be confused with eter- 
nal law. These three summa genera—eternal law, natural law and divine 
law—together constitute a comprehensive division of the “kinds” of law. 
On account of the subordination of the two derivative summa genera to 
the one eternal law, there is a sense in which Law, viewed from the stand- 
point of its divine originative principle, is simply one. This apparent 
ambiguity of the simultaneous unity and multiplicity of law lies at the 
very heart of Hooker's neoplatonic vision of the procession of the dialecti- 
cal division of the manifold forms of law out of the one eternal law. 


T he Neoplatonic Structure of Hooker's Discourse 


The starting-point (&pyn) of Hooker’s logic of generic division is clas- 
sically neoplatonic. The exposition begins properly with God himself 
that is God understood as “the One.” Hooker states most emphatically 
that “God is one, or rather verie Onenesse, and meere unitie, having noth- 
ing but it selfe in it selfe, and not consisting (as all things do besides 
God) of many things.” In the neoplatonic cosmology, both pagan and 
Christian, the One is the highest principle and the supreme source of 
all that is, of all essences and existences, of intellect and of intelligibil- 
ity, and also of all order in the world. Given the political orientation of 


3 Lawes 1.3.1 (1:63.7). 

^ On the concept of the procession of the forms of law see, for example, 1.3.4 (1:68.6— 
8): “...the naturall generation and processe of all things receyveth order of proceeding from 
the setled stabilitie of divine understanding.” 

° Lawes 1.2.2 (1:59.20-22). This emphasis upon God's simplicity of being is central 
to neoplatonic thought. The ‘One’ of Plotinus transcends thought and all determi- 
nacy, and is the henad from which and to which all multiplicity proceeds. See Plotinus, 
The Enneads, trans. Stephen McKenna, (Burdett, 1992), II.8, pp. 273-287; V.4, pp. 
460—464; VI.9, pp. 698-709. On the importance of the doctrine of the One in the 
thought of Plotinus, see Elmer O’Brien, ed., The Essential Plotinus: Representative Treatises 
from the Enneads, 2nd ed. (Indianapolis: Hackett, 1978), pp. 17-21. For a Christian appro- 
priation of this doctrine see also Pseudo-Dionysius, The Divine Names, in The Complete 
Works, trans. Colm Luibheid and Paul Rorem (Mahwah, NJ, 1987), chapter 13 concern- 
ing ‘Perfect’ and ‘One,’ 977B 1-981B 8, pp. 127-130. 
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his theology, Hooker’s emphasis naturally falls on the interpretation of 
the One as the source of cosmic order. Thus, he proceeds to identify 
the Eternal law with God himself whose very being is a law to his own 
divine operation.° His aim in the discourse of Book I is to show “in what 
maner as every good and perfect gift, so this very gift of good and per- 
fect Lawes is derived from the father of lightes."" Just as neoplatonic cos- 
mology accounts for the genesis of the world by means of a downward 
procession or emanation from the One, so also Hooker derives a diverse 
hierarchy of laws from the one Eternal law. He adheres closely to the 
logic of procession whereby the originative principle of Law remains 
simple in itself while, proceeding out of itself, it generates manifold 
derivative forms, and thus is the source of both unity and continuity in 
the entire system of laws.? 

The unity of the system of laws is expressed through a twofold motion. 
First, there is a downward procession of generation in which the mul- 
tiple forms of law come to be out of the One. The downward proces- 
sion is balanced by an upward “return” whereby all derivative forms are 
gathered up into the original divine unity. Hooker’s two derivative summa 
genera, namely the Natural Law and the revealed Law of Scripture, rep- 
resent these two principal directions of the cosmic procession. In the 
circular process of emanation and return, Hooker places his argument 
in a theological tradition, which harks back to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Even before this pattern of processio et reditus was taken up 
by Christian theologians, Plotinus argued that the One is the terminus 
of all striving in the world because it is the originative first principle.? 


ê Lawes 1.2.2 (1:59.5): “The being of God is a kinde of lawe to his working: for that 
perfection which God is, geveth perfection to that he doth.” The trinitarian structure 
of Hooker’s thought is already discernible in this preliminary observation concerning 
the Eternal Law. 

7 Lawes 1.16.1 (1:135.11-13) 

* For further examples of Hooker's employment of the neoplatonic language and 
logic of “procession,” see Lawes 1.3.2 (1:65.4), 1.3.4 (1:67.29) and (1:68.6-8), 1.5.2 
(1:73.5—8). At the latter he states: “Againe sith there can bee no goodnesse desired which 
proceedeth not from God himselfe, as from the supreme cause of all things; and every 
effect doth after a sort conteine, at least wise resemble the cause from which it pro- 
ceedeth: all things in the worlde are saide in some sort to seeke the highest, and to covet 
more or lesse the participation of God himselfe.” The neoplatonic logic of “procession” 
is aptly summarised by Proclus as follows: “every effect remains in its cause, proceeds 
from it, and returns to it.” The Elements of Theology, ed. E.R. Dodds (Oxford, 1963), 
p. 38. 

? Plotinus, The Enneads, trans. McKenna, III.8.7: “It is certain, also, that as the Firsts 
exist in vision all other things must be straining towards the same condition; the start- 
ing point (&pxń) is, universally, the goal (téAo¢).” Cf. Ennead V.4.1 on the One as origin 
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Similarly for Hooker the creation of the world is an “outward proces- 
sion” or exitus from the divine unity. The natural law is God's means 
of preserving the order of the world once created; it 1s effectively the 
eternal law as kept by all creatures. The complete action of return, on 
the other hand, is accomplished through the redemptive operation of 
divine self-revelation in the written word of the Scriptures. This divine 
law is God's chosen means of restoring a fallen creation to unity with 
himself. Metaphysically considered, the purpose of the discourse has in 
fact two objects in view: first, to demonstrate the derivation of the many 
from the One, and secondly, to show also the reintegration of the many 
back into the One. 

The procession and return of the manifold forms of law comprised 
by these summa genera is accomplished hierarchically according to the lex 
divinitatis, the so-called law of divinity:'° 


For order is a graduall disposition. The whole world consisting of partes so 
manie so different 1s by this only thing upheld, he which framed them hath 
sett them in order. Yea the very deitie it self both keepeth and requireth 
for ever this to be kept as a law, that wheresoever there 1s a coagmentation 


and VI.9.3 on the One as end. For an instance of the Christian appropriation of this 
exitus-reditus theology see Augustine, Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick (Oxford, 1991), 
13.4.5. See also Pseudo-Dionysius, CH 1 120B 1-120A 2, The Complete Works, p. 145: 
"Inspired by the father, each procession of the Light spreads itself generously toward us, 
and in its power to unify, it stirs us by lifüng us up. It returns us back to the oneness and 
deifying simplicity of the Father who gathers us in. For, as the sacred Word says, ‘from 
him and to him are all things’ (Rom. 11:36).” Compare Lawes 1.2.6 (1:62.14—20). See 
Paul Rorem's note 4 on p. 145 of Pseudo-Dionysius, Complete Works. 

' For a discussion of the scholastic appeal to the Dionysian lex divinitatis see WJ. 
Hankey, “‘Dionysius dixit Lex divinitatis est ultima per media reducere: Aquinas, 
Hierocracy and 'augustinisme politique’,” in Tommaso d'Aquino: proposte nuove di letture. 
Festschrift Antonio Tognolo, edited Ilario 'Tolomio, Medioevo. Rivista di Storia della Filosofia 
Medievale, 18 (Padova, 1992), pp. 119-150. The lex divinitatis is the law of the “great 
chain of being.” Hooker mentions the metaphor of the “chain” at I.11.1 (1:111.14) in 
the context of an Aristotelian teleological defense of the unity of all motion and desire 
in a “finall cause.” Although he does not actually use the term lex divinitatis, Arthur O. 
Lovejoy defines the law of the chain in his classic study The Great Chain of Being: A Study 
of the History of an Idea, The William James Lectures delivered at Harvard University, 1953 (Cam- 
bridge, 1936), p. 59: “the conception of the universe as...composed of an immense, 
or—hby the strict but seldom rigorously applied logic of the principle of continuity—of 
an infinite, number of links ranging in hierarchical order from the meagerest kind of 
existents, which barely escape non-existence, through ‘every possible’ grade up to the 
ens perfectissimum —or, in a somewhat more orthodox version, to the highest possible 
kind of creature, between which and the Absolute Being the disparity was assumed to 
be infinite—every one of them differing from that immediately above and that immedi- 
ately below it by the ‘least possible’ degree of difference.” 
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of many, the lowest be knitt to the highest by that which being interjacent 
may cause each to cleave unto other and so all to continue one.!! 


By this neoplatonic law of procession, the derivative forms of law in all 
their complexity remain within the primal form of the eternal law, and 
it continues to be in them without the loss of its own original simplic- 
ity. It is the simultaneous procession of the many from the One and the 
remaining of the many within the One which constitutes the continuity 
of the cosmic order. The “order of procession" which culminates in the 
creation of man, who is the very image of God (Lawes 1.7.2; 1:77.20), 1s 
nonetheless broken by him in the Fall. Owing to man's willful rejection 
of the order of creation, the natural law by itself is no longer sufficient to 
secure the unity of the cosmos under God (Lawes I.11.5,6; 1:118.11-18). 
While fallen humanity continues to possess a natural desire to be happy," 
and thus to be reunited with the Eternal source of order, on account 
of original sin man is “inwardly obstinate, rebellious and averse from 
all obedience unto the sacred Lawes of his nature...in regard of his 
depraved mind little better then a wild beast."!* Thus observance of the 
Natural Law 1s no longer effectual in preserving the original, divinely 


" Lawes VIIL2.1 (3:331.19-332.1) In Hooker's autograph manuscript draft of this 
passage, he cites the Christian neoplatonist Pseudo-Dionysius as his source for this obser- 
vation. See Folger Library Edition of the Works of Richard Hooker, 6 vols., ed. W. Speed Hill 
(Cambridge, MA., 1977-93), 3:494.10-12: “Lex itaque divinitatis est infima per media 
ad suprema reduci, inquit B. Dionysius." [And so it is a divine law, says St. Dionysius, 
for the lowest things to be led back to the highest by those that are intermediate.] The 
translation of “divinitatis” in the Folger Library Edition (hereafter, FLE) Commentary, given 
here in square brackets, is potentially misleading. Divinitas is to be taken substantively 
and not as an adjective. Lex divinitatis is more properly “the law of the divine power” 
and refers to the operation of the Eternal Law in and through the process of exitus et 
reditus, that is through the law of the chain. Compare The Celestial Hierarchy, pp. 156-159, 
166-169 and The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, pp. 233—243 in The Complete Works, trans. Colm 
Luibheid and Paul Rorem (Mahwah, NJ, 1987). This formulation of the lex divinitatis 
is Boniface VIIPSs in the bull Unam Sanctam (1302), incorporated into Extravagantes Com- 
munes, 1.8.1 “De Maioritate et Obedientia”: “Nam secundum beatum Dionysium, Lex 
divinitatis est, Infima per media in suprema reduci." See the Corpus Turis Canonici, ed. 
P. Lancelotus (Paris, 1587), p. 853; Friedberg, 2:1245. See FLE 6 (2), 1081. See also 
David Luscombe, “The ‘Lex Divinitatis’ in the Bull ‘Unam Sanctam’ of Pope Boniface 
VII,” in Church and Government in the Middle Ages, ed. C.N.L. Brooke et al. (New York, 
1985), pp. 205-221. 

? Compare Pseudo-Dionysius in the Celestial Hierarchy, p. 157: *Even though in vari- 
ous ways every divine enlightenment proceeds, out of goodness, toward those provided 
for, it not only remains simple in itself but also unifies those it enlightens." 

13 Lawes 1.11.4 (1:114.8-10). 

^ Lawes 1.10.1 (1:96.26—29). 
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constituted order. Nonetheless “it is an axiome of nature that natu- 
rall desire cannot utterly be frustrate,” says Hooker, citing Aristotle.'? 
While nature requires a “more divine perfection,” the means whereby 
this perfection is attained must be supernatural.'^ A complete restoration 
of the order is provided directly by God himself in the divine act of 
Redemption “in himselfe prepared before all worldes.” The redemption 
is a reditus or “return” to God of all creation by “a way mysticall and 
supernaturall.”'’ The Divine Law revealed in Scripture is God's chosen 
means of completing a circular mediation of his own “externall work- 
ing,” the purpose of which is “the exercise of his most glorious and most 
abundant vertue: Which abundance doth shew it selfe in varietie, and 
for that cause this varietie is oftentimes in scripture exprest by the name 
of riches. The Lord hath made all things for his owne sake.”'® The works of both 
creation and redemption are linked to God’s own Trinitarian self-reflec- 
tion. All things proceed from and return to God by the divine Word. 
The utterance of the Word brings the world into being!” The divine 
work of redemption “God in himselfe prepared before all worldes.””° 
God is thus an end to himself in the process of both exitus and reditus. 
The seemingly endless, immeasurable diversity of life in its many forms 
is stabilised and contained by an order, which is nothing less than the 
divine self-identity. ‘Through the working of creation and redemption, 
the order of all things both originates and culminates in the one Eternal 
Law, hence the circular structure of this mediating process. Looked at 
another way, the Natural Law and the Divine Law are the two most 
essential moments in the self-mediating operation of the one Eternal 
Law. In this process of going out from and returning to God who is “the 
Eternal himselfe,” nothing that is made can be said to fall outside the 
original order established in the one Eternal Law. In this sense Hooker’s 
threefold division of the idea of Law is altogether comprehensive. 


' Lawes 1.11.4; 1:114.15. Hooker cites the Proemium of Aquinas's commentary on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. See Thomas Aquinas, Metaphysicorum Aristotelis expositio in duo- 
decim libros (Turin, 1950), p. 6. That nature does nothing in vain is a central doctrine of 
Aristotle’s Physics. See also Commentary, FLE 6 (D, 513. 

16 See Lawes I.11.4—6 (1:114.8-119.23). 


U Lawes 1.11.6 (1:118.15, 22). 
18 Lawes 1.2.4 (1:61.6-10). 

19 Lawes 1.3.2 (1:64.19). 

2 Lawes 1.11.6 (1:118.23). 
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The Eternal Law: Creation and Government 


If we will give judgement of the Lawes under which wee live, first let that 
law eternall be alwayes before our eyes, as being of principall force and 
moment to breede in religious mindes a dutifull estimation of all Lawes, 
the use and benefite whereof we see; because there can be no doubt but 
that Lawes apparently good, are (as 1t were) thinges copied out of the very 
tables of that high everlasting law, even as the booke of that law hath sayd 
concerning it selfe, By me Kinges raigne, and by me Princes decree justice”! 


The Eternal Law can be viewed from two principal standpoints, accord- 
ing to the distinction between the internal and the external operations 
of God. The internal operations are themselves distinguishable into 
natural and necessary operations of the divine life, on the one hand, 
and God's voluntary works, on the other. The "necessary" internal 
operations have to do with the life of the Godhead as a Trinity of three 
persons in one eternal and divine substance. These workings are so inti- 
mately tied to the divine essence as to be above the power of the divine 
will. The “voluntary” internal operations, on the other hand, have to do 
with *that law eternall which God himself hath made to himselfe, and 
therby worketh all things wherof he is the cause and author.” In a sense 
this latter division of law looks towards the divine works which are ad 
extra, that 1s, which fall outside the simple divine life, even though these 
works are viewed as being contained within the will of their author. The 
Eternal Law as it governs the creation can also be viewed externally as the 
divine purpose “set downe as expedient to be kept by all his creatures 
according to the severall conditions wherwith he hath indued them."?? 
In the latter case, the operation of God ad extra is viewed from the stand- 
point of the creatures rather than the Creator. On the basis of these two 
standpoints Hooker distinguishes a first and a second Eternal Law. 

In the autograph manuscript of his Notes toward a Fragment on Predes- 
tination, Hooker observes that God's external operation is twofold: cre- 
ation and government.? Government naturally presupposes creation. 


?! Lawes 1.16.2 (1:136.4-11). 

7? Lawes 1.3.1 (1:63.9). 

?5 Richard Hooker, Notes toward a Fragment on Predestination, Trinity College, Dublin, 
MS 364, fol. 80v, FLE 4: 86.11—17, also printed in Supplement II, FLE 3: 527.12-18: 
“Operatio Dei ad extra est duplex: Creatio. Gubernatio. Gubernatio praesupponit cre- 
ationem. Non enim gubernatur quod non est." 
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The second Eternal Law is all about the government of God and in this 
sense corresponds more closely than the first Eternal Law to the teleo- 
logical definition of Eternal Law in Question 93, Article 1 of Aquinas’s 
Summa.** The chief difference between the first and second forms of the 
Eternal Law is therefore to be discerned in the relations, which obtain 
among the worker, the law of the work, and the actual work done. In 
the case of the first Eternal Law, or "creatio," they remain coequal since 
God establishes the order of his own voluntary working. In the second 
Eternal Law, or “gubernatio,” there is a necessary hierarchical subordina- 
tion of the creaturely work to the Creator lawgiver who both makes, 
and is, as the divine logos, the law of making? Hooker’s remarks on the 
first Eternal Law are thus more properly reminiscent of the doctrine 
of God and Logos theology in the prima pars of the Summa Theologiae of 
Aquinas.”° 

With this important theological distinction clarified, Hooker embarks 
upon a more specific division of the various kinds of law with a general, 
teleological definition of Law itself as his point of departure: 


?* In Ia-IIae, q. 93 a. 1 the contra and respondeo read thus: 
Sed contra est quod Augustinus dicit (in I De Lib. Arb.) quod lex aeterna est summa ratio, 
cui semper obtemperandum est. [Augustine, on the other hand, says in Book I of On the 
Freedom of the Will that the Eternal Law is the supreme exemplar to which we must 
always conform.] 

Respondeo dicendum quod, sicut ratio divinae sapientiae, inquantum per eam 
cuncta sunt creata, rationem habet artis, vel exemplaris, vel ideae, ita ratio divinae 
sapientiae moventis omnia ad debitum finem obtinet rationem legis. Et secundum 
hoc lex aeterna nihil aliud est quam ratio divinae sapientiae, secundum quod est 
directiva omnium actuum et motionum. [I respond that it must be stated that just 
as the model in the Divine Wisdom through which all things were created has the 
nature of an art or exemplar or idea, so the plan in the Divine Wisdom which 
moves everything to its proper end has the nature of a law. And accordingly the 
Eternal Law is nothing other than the idea in Divine Wisdom inasmuch as it directs 
all acts and movements.] 

So edited and translated in Summa Theologiae: Treatise on Law: 1—2 qq 90—97, ed. and trans. 
RJ. Henle (Notre Dame, 1993), pp. 204—205. 

? See Gibbs, “Introduction to Book I,” FLE 6 (I), 99. 

°° See WJ. Hankey, God In Himself: Aquinas’s Doctrine of God as Expounded in the Summa 
Theologiae (Oxford, 1987). For an excellent account of Aquinas’s employment of the 
exitus et reditus logic, see pp. 22-35. Hankey maintains against M.-D. Chenu that Christ 
alone is the wa of return in Aquinas’ argument. For Chenu, there are two returns in the 
Thomist theology, a natural one in the Secunda Pars, and one through gracious history: 
“The transition of //a to the {la Pars is a passage from the order of the necessary to the 
order of the historical, from an account of structures to the actual story of God’s gifts”: 
M.-D. Chenu, Toward Understanding St. Thomas, transl. A.-M. Landry and D. Hughes 
(Montreal, 1964), p. 315. 
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All things that are have some operation not violent or casual. Neither 
doth any thing ever begin to exercise the same without some forecon- 
ceaved ende for which it worketh.... That which doth assigne unto each 
thing the kinde, that which doth moderate the force and power, that which 
doth appoint the forme and measure of working, the same we tearme a 
Lawe.” 


In this account, law is represented as absolutely fundamental to every- 
thing that is since everything in nature is governed one way or another 
by law. The Eternal Law governs both the internal operations of the 
divine life and the external divine works of creation and redemption of 
the world. God in himself is subject to law in the sense that “the beinge 
of God is a kind of law to his working: for that perfection which God is, 
geveth perfection to that he doth."?? That is to say, the divine operations 
are subject to the internal necessity of the divine nature. As an “intellec- 
tual worker” God governs himself —is indeed a law to himself.” In him 
law and activity are one and the same, for God is “verie Onenesse.” Yet 
in the unity of his substance God is understood to be both the “worker” 
and the “lawe” whereby his works are wrought. In the case of all other 
forms these “moments” are ontologically separate. In God himself, the 
mediation of the moments is dependent upon a Trinitarian understand- 
ing of the divine nature.?' There are three elements to be considered in 
the divine operation: the worker himself, the pattern of the work, and 
the actual act of working. According to Hooker's orthodox Trinitarian 
logic, these three continue to be undivided in the unity of the divine 


27 Lawes 1.2.1 (1:58.22-29). This negative definition of law as an “operation not vio- 
lent or casual” is a restatement of Aristotle’s dictum that everything in nature acts for 
the sake of an end. For Hooker that end or téAog is nothing but law. See Aristotle’s 
refutation of the view that chance and spontaneity are causes: in Physics, 198a5—13 and 
198b10 as well as his explanation that “Nature belongs to the class of causes which act 
for the sake of something," beginning at 199a3-—8. For further discussion of this defini- 
tion see Arthur Stephen McGrade’s Introduction to his edition of Richard Hooker, Of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity: Preface, Book I, Book VIII (Cambridge, 1989), pp. xx-xxii. 

28° Lawes 1.2.2 (1:58.33). 

° Lawes 1.2.2 (1:59.5-6). 

9" Lawes 1.2.3 (1:60.8). 

? According to the Articles of Religion, Article I (Of Faith in the Holy Trinity), “there 
1s but one living and true God, everlasting, without body, parts, or passions; of infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness; the Maker, and Preserver of all things both visible and 
invisible. And in unity of this Godhead there be three persons, of one substance, power, 
and eternity; the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." The reference to the two divine 
names “Maker” and “Preserver” alludes to the duplex operatio dei ad extra, namely creation 
and governance. See Hooker, Notes toward a Fragment on Predestination, FLE 4: 86.11. 
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substance, for God, by the necessity of his own nature, can have noth- 
ing in himself but himself. In the language of the Athanasian Creed, all 
three moments “are coeternal together and coequal."*?? Hooker main- 
tains that the internal operations of the Godhead as a Trinity of dis- 
tinct persons within the unity of one divine substance are the supreme 
expression of law. At this highest level there is no externality of ruler, 
rule and ruling. On this account, the generation of the Son and the proces- 
ston of the Spirit are the most perfect operations expressive of the first 
Eternal Law. It is essential to ‘Trinitarian orthodoxy that these opera- 
tions are involuntary for they belong by internal necessity to the triune 
nature of the Godhead. Although Hooker is reluctant to wade more 
deeply into these internal operations of the Godhead (where “our safest 
eloquence is silence”) nonetheless he is clearly intent on establishing the 
source of law at the highest possible ontological level. 

For Hooker the pagan philosophers were also able to attain to a knowl- 
edge of the nature of God and of his Law.” Hooker cites the example 
of Plato's demiurge who brings the visible world into being according to 
a plan or pattern (ro. poevyuo) which is its own thought.?* In this phi- 
losopher's account of creation, the visible world is a *moving image of 
eternity." The divine worker 1s manifested through his work. Mercurius 
Trismegistus, who was thought in the sixteenth century to be an ancient 
Egyptian teacher of universal philosophy, maintained that the world 
was made not with hands, but by Mind (vot<).*° Cicero too defines Law 
as "something eternal which rules the whole universe by its wisdom in 
command and prohibition.”* In each of Hooker's references to pagan 


?? See “The Creed of St. Athanasius, commonly so called,” in The Book of Common 
Prayer (1662), v. 26. 

33 Lawes 1.2.3 (1:59.33-60.14) the wise and learned among the verie Heathens them- 
selves, have all acknowledged some first cause, whereupon originallie the being of all 
things dependeth. Neither have they otherwise spoken of that cause, then as an Agent, 
which knowing what and why it worketh, observeth in working a most exact order or 
lawe. ...all confesse in the working of that first cause, that counsell is used, reason followed, 
a way observed, that is to say, constant order and law is kept, wherof it selfe must needs 
be author unto itselfe. 

3t See the Timaeus, 37d, translated by Benjamin Jowett, The Collected Dialogues of Plato, 
ed. Edith Hamilton and Huntington Cairns (Princeton, 1961), p. 1167: “The nature of 
the ideal being was everlasting, but to bestow this attribute in its fullness upon a crea- 
ture was impossible. Wherefore [the demiourgos] resolved to have a moving image of 
eternity, and when he set in order the heaven, he made this image eternal but moving 
according to number, while eternity itself rests in unity, and this image we call time.... 
Time and the heaven came into being at the same instant.” 

3 On Hooker's use of the Hermetica see Wayne Shumaker, The Occult Sciences in the 
Renaissance: A Study in Intellectual Patterns (Berkeley, 1972), pp. 238—239. 

?9 De Legibus 2.6, ed. and trans. C.W. Keyes (Cambridge, 1975), pp. 379-81. 
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authors the same principle is revealed: order or law is a divine, and 
therefore self-mediating rational principle. “Neither have they other- 
wise spoken of their cause, then as an Agent, which knowing what and 
why it worketh, observeth in working a most exact order or lawe.” Thus, at 
the very highest level of both pagan and Christian theology, law is man- 
ifest as an eternal, self-originating, and self-mediating principle in which 
there is a distinction of the agent, the principle or rule of action, and 
the action or operation itself. Quite remarkably, Hooker seems to sug- 
gest in this passage that a Logos theology can be discerned in the pagan 
understanding of Law as the divine first principle and perhaps also, by 
implication, an adumbration of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 
Homer, Plato, the Stoics, and no less an authority than Thrice-great 
Hermes are all enlisted in support of the proposition implicit in these 
expressions of Logos theology, namely that God is Law.*’ From the stand- 
point of the natural knowledge of God, the conclusion reached is much 
the same: the life of God is the very substance of Law. Hooker identifies 
the light of reason with the divine Logos of the Prologue to John’s Gos- 
pel. Here the “word” of God in scripture is twinned with the “word” 
of rational human discourse in and through their common source, the 
eternal divine “Word.” God the “light of light" is the author of both 
the light of reason and the revealed light of the scriptures (Lawes I11.8.9; 
1:226.11—14).? God, the author of nature, speaks through nature whose 
voice is His instrument.“ 


9 Lawes 1.2.3 (1:60.4—11): “Thus much is signified by that which Homer mentioneth, 
Aic 8’ éteAeteto BovAQ (Jupiters Counsell was accomplished). Thus much acknowledged by 
Mercurius Trismegistus, Tov noabta Koopov éxoinoev ó OÓnpiovpyóg od xepolv GAAG Aóyo 
(The creator made the whole world not with hands, but by Reason). Thus much confest by Anax- 
agoras and Plato, terming the maker of the world an Intellectual worker. Finallie the 
Stoikes, although imagining the first cause of all things to be fire, held neverthelesse that 
the same fire having arte, did 06@ BadiCew éni yevecet KOopov (Proceed by a certaine and a 
set Waie in the making of the world).” (The translations here are Hooker's own.) 

In the FLE Commentary on Book I, it is observed that Hooker derives his refer- 
ences to Anaxagoras, Plato and the Stoics from the fifth-century Stobaeus's Eclogues. See 
PG. Stanwood, “Stobaeus and Classical Borrowing in the Renaissance," Neophilologus 59 
(1975), 141-146. 

95 Lawes IIL9.3 (1:238.25): “The light of naturall understanding wit and reason is 
from God, he it is which thereby doth illuminate every man entering into the world. If 
there proceede from us any thing afterwardes corrrupt and naught, the mother thereof 
1s our owne darknes, neither doth it proceede from any such cause whereof God is the 
author. He is the author of all that we thinke or doe by vertue of that light, which him- 
selfe hath given (John 1:5).” 

% See Lawes V.56.2 (2:235.25-27): “The Sonne [is] in the father as light in that light 
out of which it floweth without separation; the father [is] in the Sonne as light in that 
light which it causeth and leaveth not.” 

© Lawes 1.8.3 (1:84.4) and see also 1.3.4 (1:67.16-20, 68.18): “Those things which 
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Knowledge of the Eternal Law as a divine principle of self-imposed 
order is, as we have seen, variously accessible by supernatural revela- 
tion, philosophical reflection, or through the poetical inspiration of the 
Muses which may lie somewhere between the other two. Looked at 
more systematically, Hooker presents the knowledge of the Eternal Law 
according to the duplex cognitio der. It is important to qualify the degree of 
knowledge. For Hooker the substance of the Eternal Law is altogether 
beyond our grasp. At this highest level of the inquiry into the essence of 
law, theology must be apophatic, for “dangerous it were for the feeble 
braine of man to wade farre into the doings of the most High, whome 
although to knowe be life, and joy to make mention of his name: yet 
our soundest knowledge is to know that we know him not as in deed 
he is, neither can know him...his glory is inexplicable, his greatnes 
above our capacitie to reach."*' Unlike the book of Nature or the book 
of Scripture, the first Eternal Law is likened to a book which “we are 
neither able nor worthie to open and looke into."*? Nevertheless, Hooker 
maintains that we are able to know the universality, the eternity, and the 
immutability of this law. Scripture reveals that God's hidden counsel is 
a “thing unchangeable."* 

God himself is law, both to himself and to all other things besides. 
The first Eternal Law comprises both the inward and the outward 
actions of God. As we have already observed, even in his external work- 
ing God continues to be an end to himself for the end of this external 
labour is nothing other than *the exercise of his most glorious and most 
abundant vertue."** In the outward exercise of his power or “vertue,” 
God works voluntarily, though now under a self-imposed law. This law 
is manifest in every voluntary act of the creator. Thus, underlying the 


nature is said to do, are by divine arte performed, using nature as an instrument: nor is 
there any such arte or knowledge divine in nature her selfe working, but in the guide of 
natures worke." Compare Calvin, Comm. on Hab. 2:6, CO 43.540.1; Commentaries on the 
Twelve Minor Prophets, transl. John Owen, vol. 4 (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1950), pp. 92-93: 
"Since some principles of equity and justice remain in the hearts of men, the consent 
of all nations is, as it were, the voice of nature or the testimony of that equity which is 
engraven on the hearts of men, and which they can never obliterate. This also is the 
dictate of nature...” (emphasis added). 

4 Lawes 1.2.2 (1:59.12-19). 

+ Lawes 1.2.5 (1:62.10). See also Notes on Predestination, FLE 4: 85.15: “Scientia divina 
est liber in quo scripta sunt omnia etiam nomina, quibus nihil magis contingentur evenit.” 
[Divine knowledge is a book in which are written the very names of all men, than which 
nothing more contingent exists. ] 

5 Heb. 6:17. 

^ “Vertue” has the connotation here of power and strength. 
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great act of creation there is a self-mediated action of the law-giver 
who wills to act according to a rational purpose.? As distinct from the 
purely internal operations discussed above, there is necessarily a sep- 
aration of the worker and the work in the outward acts of God. In 
the outward acts there is a disproportion between the law of operation 
and the operation itself; the former is infinite while the latter is finite.“ 
Thus an externality of law and the operation ruled by it comes about 
in “everie acte proceeding externally from God.” The worker and the 
rule of operation continue to be coequal. Reason and Will are perfectly 
united in the outward expression of the Eternal Law." The Eternal 
Law, however, imposes no limitation on the freedom of the divine will. 
The law whereby the world is created and governed is voluntarily self- 
imposed; the first Eternal Law is “that order which God before all ages hath set 
down with himselfe, for himselfe to do all things by." 

Hooker states that this Logos theology is not the customary account 
given of the Eternal Law.? The more usual definition of Eternal Law 
is, for example, the one formulated by Augustine in De Libero Arbitrio 
and cited by Aquinas in the Summa Theologiae: * The Eternal Law is the 
supreme exemplar (summa ratio) to which we must always conform."?? 
Aquinas comments on this definition by observing that the divine plan 


5 Some interpreters of Hooker have argued that his theology is realist as opposed to 
voluntarist. Yet here it is clear that the divine will 1s an integral element alongside the 
divine reason in the doctrine of Eternal Law. See Lee W. Gibbs, “Introduction to Book 
I,” FLE 6 (D, 97, 103. See also Peter Munz, The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought 
(London, 1952; repr. New York, 1970), p. 140 f£. and WJ. Torrance Kirby, Richard Hook- 
er's Doctrine of. the Royal Supremacy (Leiden, 1997), pp. 13-15. 

4 Lawes 1.2.5 (1:61.15-18): “Undoubtedly a proper and certaine reason there is of 
every finite worke of God, in as much as there is a law imposed upon it; which if there 
were not, it sould be infinite even as the worker himselfe 1s." 

# See Gibbs, “Introduction to Book I,” FLE 6 (D, 97. 

55 Lawes 1.2.6 (1:63.2). 

Lawes 1.3.1 (1:63.6-17): “I am not ignorant that by law eternall the learned for the 
most part do understand the order, not which God hath eternallie purposed himselfe in 
all his works to observe, but rather that which with himselfe he hath set downe as expe- 
dient to be kept by all his creatures, according to the severall conditions wherewith he 
hath indued them. They who thus are accustomed to speake apply the name of Lawe 
unto that only rule of working which superior authority imposeth, whereas we some- 
what more enlarging the sense thereof, terme any kind of rule or canon whereby actions 
are framed a law. Now that law which as it is laid up in the bosome of God, they call 
aeternall, receyveth according unto the different kinds of things which are subject unto it 
differenct and sundry kinds of names.” 

5 De Lib. Arb., 1.6, as cited by Thomas Aquinas in Summa Theologiae: Treatise on Law: 
1-2 q.q 90-97, ed. and trans. R.J. Henle (London, 1993), p. 204: “Lex aeterna est 


summa ratio, cui semper obtemperandum est." 
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which directs every creature to its appointed end has the nature of a 
law just as the model or pattern in the Divine wisdom through which 
all things were created has the nature of an exemplar. “Accordingly, the 
Eternal Law is nothing other than the idea in Divine wisdom inasmuch 
as it directs all acts and movements."?! The emphasis here is upon the 
teleological ordering of the creation to its proper end. Augustine may 
well have obtained his definition from Cicero’s treatise on law where he 
too defines law as “the highest reason implanted in nature (ratio summa 
insita in natura). ?? 


The Second Eternal Law 


The great variety of laws which make up the grand scheme of Hook- 
er's generic division are all gathered together under the governance of 
the second Eternal Law, which “receyveth according unto the different 
kinds of things which are subject unto it different and sundry kinds of 
names." The second Eternal law comprises the law of irrational natu- 
ral agents, angelic law, the law of reason, human positive law, the law 
of nations, and the revealed law of scripture. All of these forms of law 
are distinct expressions of the one and undivided “Gubernatio Dei.” In 
the Notes toward a fragment on Predestination, Hooker goes on to distinguish 
between various species of this gubernatio: 


Government is that work of God whereby he sustains created things and dis- 
poses all things fo the end which he naturally chooses, that is the greatest good 
which, given the law of creation, can be elicited. For, given the law of cre- 
ation <is the rule of all> that creation be violated through those things 
which follow from creation. So God does nothing by his government 
which offends against that which he has framed and ratified by the very 
act of creation. The government of God 1s: general over all; special over 
rational creatures. There are two forms of government: that which would 
have been, had free creation not lost its way; that which is now when it 
has lost its way? 


91 Treatise on Law, p. 205. 

% De Legibus, 1.4, ed. and transl. C.W. Keyes (Cambridge, 1975), p. 317. 

5 Lawes 1.3.1 (1:63.16) Compare Aquinas, Treatise on Law, ed. and trans. Henle, 
Q, 93, art. 1, p. 200: “But things that are diverse in themselves are considered as one 
according to their ordination to something common. There, the Eternal Law is one, 
that is the exemplar of this ordination.” 

** So reads John Booty's translation of Hooker’s Latin notes in FLE 4: 86.28-87.12: 
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This passage reveals the theological principle underlying the generic 
division of laws. On one side are laws governing the order of unfallen 
Creation. Among these Hooker includes the law of nature insofar as 
it governs irrational and non-voluntary natural agents. This definition 
of the law of nature is again a significant departure from the usual, 
more restricted sense of Natural Law as an “intellectual habit” of the 
soul, that is to say the summa ratio as it is present and known to rational 
creatures.” The “law coelestial” is natural law as observed by unfallen 
rational creatures, namely the angels. The “law of reason” is natural 
law for rational human creatures. 

In order to be properly understood, the natural law must be consid- 
ered in relation to both its originative source, the eternal law, and its 
twin, as it were, the revealed law of scripture. Scripture attests to the 
common source of these summa genera of law in God himself: “Doth not 
the Apostle term the law of nature even as the Evangelist doth the law 
of Scripture, ôwatouo tod Oeo, Gods own righteous ordinance?”*f 
These two primary derivative forms of law together account for both, 
the “outward procession” of the entire created order from and its final 
redemptive return by a “way mystical and supernaturall” # the original 
divine unity? The eternal law is thus both the starting point (&pyn) and 
the goal (téA0¢) of all order. Natural law and divine law represent for 


“Gubernatio est ea Dei operatio qua res creatas sustentat disponitque omnia in finem ab ipso 
naturaliter expetitum id est maximum bonum quod posita creationis lege potest elici. Etenim 
posita creationis lex «est regula omnium> per ea quae secuta sunt creationem violare 
non decuit. Nihil itaque operatur Deuos [sic] gubernando contra id quod creando fixum 
ratumque habuit. Gubernatio Dei: Generale super omnia; Speciale super creaturas 
rationales. Gubernationis duplex modus: Qui fuisset si creatura libera non exorbitasset; 
Qui nunc est cum exorbitarit.” 

5 See, for example, Aquinas's discussion of the definition of Natural Law in The 
Treatise on Law, ed. and trans. Henle, Q, 94, art. 1, pp. 235—241; also, Cicero, De Legibus, 
1.4, p. 317: *...lex est ratio summa insita in natura, quae Jubet ea, quae facienda sunt, 
prohibetque contraria. Eadem ratio cum est hominis mente confirmata et confecta, lex 
est. [Law is the highest reason, implanted in Nature, which commands what ought to be 
done and forbids the opposite. This reason, when firmly fixed and fully developed in the 
human mind, is Law.]” Quoted in Commentary, FLE 6 (I), 477. Finally, Gratian, Decre- 
tum, Part I, Distinct. 1., in A.L. Richter and A. Friedberg, Corpus juris canonici, I (Leipzig, 
1879), p. 2: “Natural law is that which is contained in the Law and the Gospel whereby 
everyone is commanded to do to another that which he would have done to himself.” 
Hooker cites Gratian's definition at Lawes 1.12.1 (1:119.30-120.1). 

°° Rom. 1:32 and Luke 1:6. See Lawes VIL 11.10 (3:211.12). Earlier in the same pas- 
sage Hooker's purpose is to justify the discourse of reason in determining the polity of 
the Church. See further VII.11.10 (1:210.27—211.6). 

9 Cf. Lawes 1.16.1 (1:135.11—13) and IIL.11.3 (1:248.23-26). 
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Hooker the two motions of cosmic procession and return and in this 
way the two summa genera constitute a comprehensive division of the idea 
of law. The natural law is God's means of preserving the order of the 
world once created; it is effectively the eternal law as kept by all crea- 
tures. Had Adam continued in his unfallen state, the natural law would 
have sufficed to bring him to “the reward of blisse.” In the divine law of 
scripture God reveals his chosen means of restoring fallen creation to 
unity with himself.” This revealed way of redemption is also an expres- 
sion of the one eternal law; Hooker describes it as it is prepared by God 
in himself before all worlds (Lawes I.11.6; 1:118.23). Hooker’s conserva- 
tive neoplatonic presentation of this twofold division of the eternal law 
also manifests in content the essentially Lutheran structure of the two 
realms of Creation and Redemption.” 

By the unaided illumination of natural reason, it is possible to distin- 
guish true from false, good from evil, and consequently, a certain degree 
of knowledge of the divine will itself is attainable without the help of 
supernatural revelation. This natural knowledge of God subsequently 
leads to a natural practical wisdom. To know theologically what human 
nature is and where it stands in the larger order of creation is the start- 
ing point for reflection upon the principles of human action (Lawes 1.8.6; 
1:86.25-29). In this context, Hooker is able to compare the virtue of 
voluntary obedience to the natural law on the part of rational creatures 
with the external beauty of the hierarchically ordered cosmos (Lawes 
1.8.9; 1:89.31—90.11). Building upon this argument with respect to the 
natural knowledge of God, he proceeds to show that one and the same 


58 For further examples of Hooker’s employment of the neoplatonic language and 
logic of “procession,” see Lawes 1.3.2 (1:65.4), 1.3.4 (1:67.29) and (1:68.6-8), 1.5.2 
(1:73.5-8). At the latter he states: “Againe sith there can bee no goodnesse desired which 
proceedeth not from God himselfe, as from the supreme cause of all things; and every 
effect doth after a sort conteine, at least wise resemble the cause from which it pro- 
ceedeth: all things in the worlde are saide in some sort to seeke the highest, and to covet 
more or lesse the participation of God himselfe.” The neoplatonic logic of “procession” 
is aptly summarised by Proclus as follows: “every effect remains in its cause, proceeds 
from it, and returns to it.” The Elements of Theology, ed. E.R. Dodds (Oxford, 1963), 
p. 38. 

5 Lawes 1.11.5,6 (1:115.25-119.23). 

& On the significance for Christian ethics of Luther’s distinction between the realms 
of Creation and Redemption, see William H. Lazareth, “Luther’s “Two Kingdom’ 
Ethic Reconsidered,” Christian Social Ethics in a Changing World, ed. John C. Bennett (New 
York, 1966); reprinted in Marburg Revisited: A reexamination of Lutheran and Reformed Tradi- 
tions, eds. Paul C. Empie and James I. McCord (Minneapolis, 1966), pp. 165-176. The 
latter edition is cited here. 
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moral law is taught by Plato, Aristotle, Moses, and Christ with respect 
to our natural duty both towards God and our fellow man (Lawes 1.8.7,8; 
1:87.9-89.2). The second great commandment in Christ's summary of 
the law, for example, is grounded in the law of non-contradiction, a 
law of the rational faculty. Throughout this discussion of the axioms of 
virtuous action Hooker presupposes that “the mindes even of naturall 
men, have atteyned to know, not onely that there is a God, but also 
what power, force, wisedom, and other properties God hath, and how 
all things depende on him."*! 

Given that rational, free creation has lost its “way” owing to the Fall, 
it Is necessary to the preservation of the created order that there be a 
special revelation from God in the Divine Law of the Scriptures, both 
through the Law and the Prophets and through the Gospel of Christ. 
Finally, there is need of positive “humane law" or “such Lawes of gov- 
ernment as serve to direct even nature depraved to a right end.” The 
latter 1s further divided into categories of civil, ecclesiastical, and inter- 
national law, of which the latter contains within it the laws of arms 
and embassage. Special law, for example, which governs the authority 
of general councils of the church, can be regarded as a hybrid spe- 
cies of ecclesiastical law and the law of nations. The subdivision can 
certainly go a great deal further. The chief point to observe is that the 
structure of the division is theologically determined by three main dis- 
tinctions. First, there is the twofold character of God's external opera- 
tion as “Maker and Preserver of all things both visible and invisible.” 
God's work as Creator is distinct from his work as Governor; hence the 
distinction of the first and second Eternal Laws. Secondly, there is a 
distinction between God's general government over all creatures and a 
special government over rational creatures. Out of the latter arises the 
distinction between the main species of Natural Law. Finally, the mode 
of the special divine government over rational creatures is itself twofold 
on account of the Fall. The Natural Law is both a law of reason and the 
pattern for positive human law. Human law serves as a remedy for sin.™ 


9! Lawes 1.8.7 (1.87.14-17). See W. David Neelands, “Scripture, Reason and ‘Tradi- 
tion," in Richard Hooker and the Construction of Christian Community, ed. A.S. McGrade 
(Tucson, 1997) pp. 76-77. 

9? Lawes 1.10.1 (1:96.33). 

55 See Lawes 1.10.14 (1:109.2-110.16) where Hooker refers to the “Lawes of spirituall 
commerce betweene Christian nations.” 

êt Article I (Of Faith in the Holy Trinity) in the Articles of Religion. 

9 Lawes 1.10.13 (1:108.3—7): *...those Lawes of reason which (man retayning his 
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Both positive human law and the Divine Law presuppose the corrup- 
tion of human nature, so that they are posterior to the laws, which sup- 
pose a free creation that has not lost its way. It is therefore structurally 
appropriate that Hooker’s discussion of the Divine Law immediately 
follows upon the treatment of positive human law. With the various 
forms of human law the descent, as it were, from the perfection of the 
Eternal Law is complete. 

Knowledge of the creator, however, is not to be confused with knowl- 
edge of the redeemer, and yet the complete account of law demands 
recognition of both species of knowing. Only through the supernatural 
revelation of the scriptures is it possible to hope for a participation in 
the divine nature. Scripture alone can reveal the supernatural way of 
salvation, the final “return” to the original “author fountain cause of 
justice”: 

The light of nature is never able to finde out any way of obtayning the 
reward of blisse, but by performing exactly the duties and workes of righ- 
teousnes. From salvation therefore and life all flesh being excluded this 
way, behold how the wisedome of God hath revealed a way mysticall and 
supernaturall...concerning that faith hope and charitie without which 


there can be no salvation; was there ever any mention made saving only 
in that lawe which God him selfe hath from heaven revealed?® 


Only by divine grace can the soul attain to a saving knowledge whereby 
it might participate in the divine nature and “live as it were the life of 
God (Lawes 1.11.2; 1:112.20).” Owing to man’s willful rejection of the 
order of creation, the natural law by itself is insufficient to secure the 
unity of the cosmos under God. With a marked Augustinian empha- 
sis, Hooker notes that fallen humanity continues to possess a natural 
desire to be happy (Lawes 1.11.4; 1:114.8-10), and thus, to be reunited 
with the eternal source of order, and yet, owing to original sin, man is 
“inwardly obstinate, rebellious and averse from all obedience unto the 
sacred Lawes of his nature...in regard of his depraved mind little better 
then a wild beast (Lawes 1.10.1; 1:96.26—-29).” Thus, observance of the 
natural law is no longer effectual in preserving the divinely constituted 
order of creation. According to Aristotle “it is an axiome of nature that 


original integritie) had bene sufficient to direct each particular person in all his affaires 
and duties, are not sufficient but require the accesse of other Lawes, now that man and 
his ofspring are growne thus corrupt and sinfull.” 

Lawes 1.11.5,6 (1:118.11—15,119.12-15). See also A Learned Sermon on the Nature of 
Pride, FLE 5:341.3—9. 
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naturall desire cannot utterly be frustrate.”®’ Reason cannot escape 
the predicament of desiring both a participation of the divine nature 
while, at the same time, being constitutionally incapable of finding its 
way to the consummation of its own deepest longing. While nature 
demands a “more divine perfection,” the means whereby this perfection 
is attained cannot themselves be natural. T'hus, the redemption or mys- 
tical "return" to God of all creation can only be by supernatural means. 
Thus, the Divine Law is the means of ensuring that nothing whatsoever 
in the created order falls outside the divine governance. By this account 
the cyclical pattern of processio from the One and reditus to the One 1s 
rendered complete. 


9 Lawes 1.11.4 (1:114.15). Hooker cites the Proemium of Aquinas’s commentary on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. See Thomas Aquinas, Metaphysicorum Aristotelis expositio in duo- 
decim libros (Turin, 1950), p. 6. That nature does nothing in vain is a central doctrine of 
Aristotle's Physics. See De Caelo 271a34. See Gomm., FLE 6 (I), 513. 

55 The classic discussion of this predicament is found in Augustine's Confessions when 
he speaks of the “natural weight" of the soul (13.9.10-11). 
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And chiefly thou O Spirit, that dost 


prefer 

Before all temples th’upright heart 
and pure, 

Instruct me, for thou know’st; thou 
from the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings 
outspread 

Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast 
abyss 

And mad’st it pregnant: what in me 
is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and 
support; 

That to the height of this great 
argument 

I may assert Eternal providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 

John Milton? 


Together let us beat this ample field, 


Try what the open, what the covert 
yield; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, 
explore 

Of all who blindly creep, or sightless 
soar; 

Eye nature’s walks, shoot Folly as it 
flies, 

And catch the Manners living as 
they rise; 

Laugh where we must, be candid 
where we can 

But vindicate the ways of God to 
Man. 

Alexander Pope! 


On the face of it, pursuing a connection between the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Enlightenment and the Doctrine of Creation appears a pretty sorry 
affair. The Enlightenment, especially in its most radical (French) forms, 
seemed inherently opposed to the very possibility of a doctrine of cre- 
ation—or, at best, subscribed to the rather attenuated form of that doc- 
trine that appears in deism. The developed articulations of the doctrine 
of creation given by ancient and medieval theologians and so wonder- 
fully expounded by Robert Crouse in a variety of writings seems, in the 
Enlightenment, to be forgotten or altogether misunderstood.’ Indeed, 


! Alexander Pope, An Essay on Man, Epistle 1.9-16 in William K. Wimsatt, ed., Alex- 
ander Pope: Selected Poetry and Prose. Second Ed. (New York, 1972), p. 194. 

? John Milton, Paradise Lost, Book I.17—26 (Harmondsworth, 2000), p. 3. 

3 See Robert Crouse, “The Doctrine of Creation in Boethius: The De hebdomadibus 
and the Consolatio" in F.A. Livingstone, ed., Studia Patristica, Vol. XVIII (Oxford and 
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the very validity and utility of metaphysics, and above all theology, 
came to be questioned and even ridiculed in the Enlightenment by fig- 
ures such as Voltaire, Diderot, Holbach and Hume. The effort to estab- 
lish metaphysical proofs for the existence of God the creator that not 
only occupied medieval thought but also was central to the rationalists 
of the seventeenth century was seen by the Enlightenment to be a vain 
and fruitless effort. And while this latter claim received its most rigorous 
articulation towards the end of the age of Enlightenment in Kant’s Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason, this critique was really the culmination of a century 
of attack on the folly of seeking to transcend finite knowledge in search 
of a developed knowledge of the creative source of the world. 

The impetus behind this animus against theology and metaphysics lay 
not so much in the validity or invalidity of certain metaphysical claims; 
in fact both deists who claimed the rationality of the world evidenced 
a creative God, and atheists or agnostics who repudiated such a claim 
shared in an anti-metaphysical animus. Rather, for the central figures of 
the Enlightenment—both deist and atheist—the desire to forgo specu- 
lative metaphysics and traditional theology lay primarily in dissolving 
the relation and subordination of human purposes to divine purposes 
implicit in the older sciences of metaphysics and theology. That is, 
deeper than the cognitive claim that we cannot know the infinite in itself 
lay a practical impetus. In part this critique was motivated by a desire 
to overthrow the perceived superstitious, deceptive and manipulative 
character of religion and theology. But there is also a more deeply moral 
or ethical critique of religion and specifically of the Christian religion: 
namely, that given expression in (for example) Voltaire’s Candide—that 
a good, loving and omnipotent God could not be the creator of a world 
which displays such injustice, inhumanity and misery as ours. The point 
here is twofold: on the one hand, the evil and misery of the world are 
initially incompatible with a beneficent God; on the other, to “justify” 
the present evils while still attributing this world to a beneficent God is 
to inhibit and render passive the very human activity that might correct 
these evils. The further claim of the Enlightenment, then, is that not 
only is theodicy or the effort to justify the existence of God in the face 


New York, 1982), 417—22; idem, “The meaning of Creation in St. Augustine and Eri- 
ugena” in F.A. Livingstone, ed., Studia Patristica, Vol. XXII (Leuven, 1989), pp. 229-34; 
idem, “Primordiales Causae in Eriugena’s Interpretation of Genesis: Sources and Sig- 
nifigance” in G. Van Riel, C. Steel, J. McEvoy, eds., Johannes Scottus Eriugena. The Bible 
and Hermeneutics (Leuven, 1996), pp. 209-20. 
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of the presence of evil intellectually wrong, but such theodical efforts 
are actually themselves morally wrong. To justify God in this form is 
to justify evil and thus to inhibit the correcting and overcoming of this 
evil.* All of this is to say that the Enlightenment critique of theology is 
explicitly a critique of theodicy, both of its claims and of the project of 
making those claims. Others (in particular the ancient Epicureans and 
Sceptics) have argued that evil and misery prevented belief in a provi- 
dential deity.” But what distinguishes the Enlightenment critique is that 
it is explicitly a critique of theodicy. In this paper I wish to sketch a set 
of reflections around the thesis that theodicy, as the specifically modern 
form of the doctrine of providential creation, is foundational not simply 
in the seventeenth century that affirmed this doctrine, but, more curi- 
ously, in the Enlightenment that rejected it. 

It is, of course, Leibniz who first coined the term “théodicée” to refer 
to the effort to justify God and his creation in the face of evil.° However, 
the notion of such a justification is not new with Leibniz. One can trace 
this theme back through the Reformers to the scholastics, Boethius and 
then to Augustine. Before Christian theologians theodicy was a theme 
of the Stoics in their critique of Epicureanism; theodicy is at work in the 
texts of Aristotle and Plato, and even Homer at the dawn of the West.’ 
Equally it is a theme of Jewish Scripture, especially in the more subjec- 
tively reflective works such as the book of Job. No doubt questions of 
theodicy belong to any culture. However, while theodicy in a general 
sense is a recurrent and perennial theme, I will argue that in modernity 
it attains a centrality and shape that is distinctive. 


* Certainly Ancient Epicureans also denounced efforts to justify and prove the 
existence of the gods, but this was in the name of a withdrawal from worldly involve- 
ments and evils, not a correction of them. See Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, Book V, pp. 
156-234. 

° See Epicurus, as quoted by Lactantius, in Brad Inwood and L.P. Gerson, eds., Hel- 
lenistic Philosophy: Introductory Readings (Indianapolis, 1988), 64 and Sextus Empiricus in 
ibid., pp. 195, 219-221 and Pyrrho in ibid., p. 176. 

5 A very useful collection of essays dealing with theodicy in the early modern period 
is found in Elmar J. Kremer and Michael J. Latzer, The Problem of Evil in Early Modern 
Philosophy (Toronto, 2001). 

7 The list of sources is too extensive to cite here. Perhaps the culmination of ancient 
and the foundation of medieval accounts of theodicy is Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, 
Consolation IV.vi (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), pp. 357-371. The role of theodicy in the 
West is evident in Zeus’s first words in Homer’s Odyssey, “My word, how mortals take 
the gods to task! / All their afflictions come from us, we hear. / And what of their own 
failings? Greed and folly double the suffering in the lot of man.” Homer, Odyssey, trans. 
Robert Fitzgerald (New York, 1961), Book I.32-4, p. 2. 
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One way of seeing the novelty of the modern approach to creation is 
by recalling as a central source of modernity the revival and radicaliza- 
tion of an Augustinian account of the relation of God to creation. This 
revived Augustinianism has been recognized by scholars, not only in 
the figures of the Reformation, but also aspects of the Catholic counter- 
reformation, in Descartes, Hobbes and the Jansenist movement in 
France.? Of course, this Augustinian revival and its relation both to the 
original and the medieval forms of Augustine is a complex affair. For 
our purposes here, what is most useful to note is the crucial break, that 
belongs to much of the modern Augustinianism, with the tradition of 
the Neo-Platonic lex divinitatis that was so central to the development 
of Medieval Neo-Platonism.? The lex divinilatis, derived from the texts 
of Pseudo-Dionysius, required that God relate to His creation by a 
set of substantial, hierarchical mediations, a Great Chain of Being con- 
necting together as a whole higher and lower, in such a way that God 
relates to the lower through the higher. Central to much of the Augus- 
tinian revival —and here the Reformers present the clearest articulation 
of this—1s a break with this law in the name of a direct relation of God 
to his created order: the created order is directly and immediately the 
work of the omnipotent creative will of God.'° Calvin makes this clear 


8 See WJ. Hankey “Augustinian Immediacy and Dionysian Mediation in John 
Colet, Edmund Spenser, Richard Hooker and The Cardinal de Bérulle" in Kurt 
Flasch and Dominique de Courcelles, eds., Augustinus in der Neuzeit (Brepols, 1998), 
pp. 125-160; A.D. Wright, The Counter-Reformation (London, 1982), pp. 186-222; 
Z. Janowski, Index Augustino-Cartésian: Textes et Commentaire (Paris, 2000). 

? For an account of the lex divinitatis and its role in medieval theology see Hankey, 
“Dionysius dixit, Lex Divinitatis est Ultima per Media Reducere. Aquinas, Hierocracy 
and ‘Augustinisme Politique’” in Medioevo XVIII (1992), pp. 119-50. See Pseudo- 
Dionysius, The Complete Works, trans. C. Luibheid and P. Rorem (London, 1987), pp. 
156-9, 166-9, and 233-43. 

10 This is a complex affair. Certainly a number of modern Augustinians retained a 
relation to the lex divinitatis, particularly Counter-Reformation Catholics such as the 
French school of Cardinal Bérulle. See Hankey, pp. 125-160. However, it is important 
to see that even in figures such as Richard Hooker who continued to uphold a Neo- 
Platonic structure of hierarchical emanation from a higher principle, this principle was 
subordinated to a prior direct relation of god to the created order. See W;J. Torrance 
Kirby, The Theology of Richard Hooker in the Context of the Magisterial Reformation (Princeton, 
2000), pp. 23-39. Both Reformed and Counter-Reformed theologians sought to relate 
“Augustine” and “Dionysius”; vital, however, to such mediations was the character of 
one’s “Augustine” —whether it was the medieval Augustine assimilated to forms of Neo- 
Platonism or the more radical “Augustine” that emerged with the Reformation. ‘Thus 
in Richard Hooker, a first eternal law makes relative and secondary the lex divinitatis; 
the radical “Augustine” can make room for “Dionysius,” but in a subordinated form. 
On the ultimately Augustinian character of modernity, see James Doull, “Faith and 
Enlightenment,” Dionysius Vol. X (1986), 129-35. 
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in his account of God's relation to creation in his Institutes of the Christian 
Religion: 


When we attribute foreknowledge to God, we mean that all things were, 
and perpetually remain, under his eyes, so that to his knowledge there is 
nothing future or past, but all things are present. And they are present 
in such a way that he not only conceives them through ideas as we have 
before us those things which our minds remember, but he truly looks upon 
them as things placed before him. And this foreknowledge is extended 
throughout the universe to every creature.!! 


For Calvin (and also for Luther) God’s relation to creatures, and above all 
to human creatures, is not one mediated by a Neo-Platonic hierarchy or 
ladder of created beings and in relation to the “ideas” of things. Funda- 
mental to the Reformation, but also to a number of Augustinian Catho- 
lics such as the Jansenists, is that the doctrines of creation and grace are 
to be related and united through the doctrine of predestination.? The 
older distinction between nature and grace that is central to medieval, 
and especially scholastic, theology, is overcome here from the divine 
side in this new Augustinianism. In the notion of a predestination prior 
to creation, God has already worked and willed the created order, its 
fall and its redemption, as a totality. A sense of how this differs from the 
medieval account may be captured in the Reformed rejection of the 
doctrine of purgatory—a realm in which grace and nature are related, 
but not directly united. For the Reformers such a realm presupposed 
a (pagan and Pelagian) givenness to nature that is incompatible with 
God's absolute creativity." 

One implication of this reworking of the relation of creation and 
grace is a radicalization of the question of theodicy. For older accounts, 
the mediations of the lex divinitatis, and more generally the distinction of 
the divine ideas from the existing reality of creation, made the demand 
for theodicy more indirect. The very being of creatureliness was to be 
derived from and participatory in, not immediately one with, the divine 


! Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion vol. II (Philadelphia, 1960), p. 926. 

2 See Pascal, “Treatise Concerning Predestination,” in Blaise Pascal, Pensées and 
Other Writings (Oxford, 1995), pp. 213-26. 

55 The reformed doctrine of justification by faith alone required the dissolving of a 
nature independent of the divine predestinarian will. One implication of this was the 
reformed rejection or subordination of the Augustinian account of the soul as a trin- 
ity of rational powers. The individual is saved directly in his concrete subjectivity or 
“self” and not in and through the rational faculties of his “soul.” This is to say that the 
renewed Augustinianism is not identical with its original. See Calvin, Vol. I., 190. 
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creativity. The new Augustinianism tended to radicalize the transcen- 
dence of God, emphasizing the deus absconditus but so as to allow a corre- 
spondingly more direct and particular involvement of God in creation." 
The very otherness of God becomes the foundation for a more radical 
relation to a more deeply distinguished created order. From this more 
radical account of God’s relation to creation at work in the new Augus- 
tianism, the evil present in the world is much more directly related to 
the Divine will; in some extreme cases, this even took the form of com- 
ing close to ascribing the origin of evil to God. Luther writes in his Bond- 


age of the Will: 


Now, God in His own nature and majesty is to be left alone; in this 
regard we have nothing to do with Him, nor does He wish us to deal with 
Him. We have to do with Him as clothed and displayed in His Word, by 
which He presents Himself to us.... I say that the righteous God does not 
deplore the death of His people which He Himself works in them, but he 
deplores the death which He finds in His people and desires to remove 
from them.... But God hidden in majesty neither deplores nor takes away 
death, but works life, and death, and all in all; nor has He set bounds to 
Himself by His Word, but has kept himself free over all things." 


It is evident we are to have nothing to do with this God, the deus abscon- 
ditus, who directly works both life and death, and yet, strangely, we also 
are. As Luther makes clear later in The Bondage of the Will, the justice of 
God will be known to us, beyond the lights of nature and of grace, in 
the light of glory: 


But the light of glory insists otherwise, and will one day reveal God, to 
whom alone belongs a judgment whose justice is incomprehensible, as a 
God whose justice is most righteous and evident—provided only that in 
the meanwhile, we believe it. . .!° 


The immediacy of predestination in the Reformed account of salvation 
evidently raises the question of theodicy in a very radical form. In attrib- 
uting to God the whole work of salvation, Luther and Calvin raised in 
a most compelling way the question of why God created a world in 
which there is not only misery, evil and sin, but also eternal damnation, 
and in which this all may be related to God’s goodness. But the mystery 


# See WJ. Torrance Kirby, “Stoic and Epicurean? Calvin’s Dialectical Account of 
Providence in the Institutes” (unpublished, 2002). 

5 Luther, Bondage of the Will in John Dillenberger, Martin Luther: Selections from his 
Writings (New York, 1961), p. 191. 

16 Luther, p. 202. 
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is not simply a mystery: in Protestant, Augustinian theology there is 
believed to be a dialectic of good and evil that will reconcile us to the 
creative God, but knowledge of this is postponed until the standpoint 
of glory." One way of describing modernity is that it is a development 
of the enlightened self that would know explicitly and for itself what for 
Luther and Calvin is for us in this life a mystery within God, namely the 
immediate relation of God and His creatures as a total relation of good 
and evil, in short theodicy. 

A clear instance of the problematic of theodicy is already present in 
the Meditations of René Descartes.!? In the course of the Meditations, once 
the thinking self has come to establish out of itself, and on the basis of its 
own self-certainty, a like certainty that there exists a God directly cre- 
ative and sustaining of creatures (including the self) the question arises 
how there can be error relative to this creative omnipotence. For Des- 
cartes, the resolution of the question of the source of error is not simply 
that error rests in the human will’s infinity that outstrips the finitude of 
human knowledge. This much makes clear that God is not the source of 
particular errors which reside solely in the human will. But, as Descartes 
makes plain, the question is more complex than that. The world could 
have been created so that humans were free, but never erred: 


I can see, however, that God could easily have brought it about that with- 
out losing my freedom, and despite the limitations in my knowledge, I 
should nonetheless never make a mistake. ... Had God made me this way, 
then I can easily understand that, considered as a totality, I would have 
been more perfect than I am now. But I cannot therefore deny that there 
may in some way be more perfection in the universe as a whole because 
some of its parts are not immune from error, while others are immune, 
than there would be if all parts were exactly alike.'? 


Here we have a gesture towards theodicy: while the actual explanation 
of how the reality of error in creatures is related to God remains a mys- 
tery, in Descartes we see that it is implicit in the character of the mod- 
ern self-consciousness that the world is as perfect as possible. ‘The very 


17 This is to say, that we are not left ultimately with Job’s relation to God, where 
the human encounters the limits of its creatureliness relative to the absolute primacy of 
God. This confidence that God’s justice will be known to us is crucial for the possibility 
of the Enlightenment, as my argument will suggest. See Job 38-42. 

'8 See Zbigniew Janowski, Cartesian Theodicy. Descartes’ Quest for Certitude (Dordrecht, 
2000). 

5 e Philosophical Writings of Descartes, trans. John Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff, and 
Dugald Murdoch (Cambridge, 1985), vol. II, p. 42. 
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directness of modern self-consciousness in its relation to truth points to 
a set of possible truths (i.e. non-contradictory propositions), only some 
of which can be actual truths. Because Descartes makes univocal divine 
and human knowledge of the finite, this relation to truth is also (at least 
in part) the form of divine knowledge.? Descartes forgoes judging the 
actual world in the face of the divine infinity, but not simply as a work of 
faith: in order for a self-consciousness that knows the finite world as its 
own through a God who is himself known by that self-consciousness to 
be undeceiving and perfect, the perfection (as the best relation of good 
and evil, truth and error) of that created order is also known and not 
simply believed.?' Luther's “light of glory” is implicitly present in the 
light of this self-consciousness. 

The most fully developed exposition of this demand of modern self- 
consciousness is that found in Leibniz. Although it is implied by Des- 
cartes’s account of the justification of the possibility of human error, 
Leibniz crucially added to Descartes’s principle of non-contradiction 
that of sufficient reason.” Together with the doctrine of creation, this 
principle produces the theodical notion of the “Best of All possible 
Worlds.” From this point of view the world is as it should be. Indeed, 
this Leibnizian conception comes close to identifying God and the 
world in an almost Spinozist manner. The world appears to mechani- 
cally arise from the necessity of God’s intellect and will as a direct and 
immediate reality. ‘The principle of sufficient reason gives the human, at 
least in principle, insight into the necessity of the world being exactly as 
it is. From this point of view, being unreconciled to the world is really 
only a failure of perspective. This is a sentiment embodied in Alexander 
Pope’s quasi-deistical Essay on Man: 


? A crucial reservation here is the doctrine of the creation of eternal truths in Des- 
cartes, something rejected by Leibniz and most other moderns. In accord with that 
doctrine our knowledge is univocal with God's (i.e. we are not deceived) only relative 
to the actual created order; outside that order God is radically transcendent. The role 
of the doctrine was to break definitively with older Neo-Platonic accounts, in a manner 
similar to the break with Augustinian psychology in the Reformers. It is likewise a break 
with the original Augustine. This break with Neo-Platonism is assumed even as that 
doctrine is rejected in the later moderns such as Leibniz. See the discussion in Edward 
Craig, The Mind of God and the Works of Man (Oxford, 1987), pp. 23-5. 

?' See Descartes’ “Meditation Three,” in The Philosophical Writings. 

? Cf. Leibniz, Monodology 31—40, in G. W. Leibniz: Philosophical Texts, trans. R.S. Wool- 
house and Richard Franks (Oxford, 1998), pp. 272-3. 
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All Discord, Harmony not understood; 
All partial Evil, universal Good.” 


For Leibniz, this defence of what is, does not in fact constitute a defence 
of Spinozistic necessity, which rather essentially undercuts the very 
question of theodicy, since identifying God and the world as a pure 
substance dissolves as an abstraction the very dimension of “ought’.** 
For Spinoza there is in truth no real negativity or evil and no realm of 
possible worlds. The world is as it is—“ought” does not enter into it. 
By contrast, Leibniz’s use of the principle of sufficient reason requires a 
division between God and the world such that the logic of finite natures 
requires evil as a necessary aspect of the best of all possible worlds. 
In Leibniz, in fact, there is an infinite teleology at work in the world. 
This, however, is a teleology not of finite substances toward an infinite 
beyond them and in which they participate in the older Neo-Platonic lex 
dwinitatis account, but one of finite substances (monads) in relation to a 
good present in their inter-relation as a total created order. Leibnizian 
monads are not engaged in a Neo-Platonic exitus/reditus logic, but are 
what they are directly through themselves. ‘The Reformed sense that 
God sees the world as it is directly is here still present. The ideas that 
are in God’s mind, and by which he determines the best of all possible 
worlds, are only abstract possibilities relative to the actual world that is 
directly that best of all possible worlds; they are not ontological ideas of 
which lesser beings participate. What is crucial here is that God’s rela- 
tion to the “ideas” that must be inter-related to form the best of all pos- 
sible worlds is at one with the human relation to those “ideas,” except 
that God’s understanding is infinite. While for Leibniz (like Luther) the 
full articulation of the standpoint of “glory” is not available to us here 
and now, the reconciliation to this standpoint—or theodicy—1s not by 
faith or analogy, but derives from our knowledge of the idea of God 
and the logic of creation. For Leibniz, the world is an efficient causal- 
ity by which the divine relates good and evil to one another through 
the best of all possible worlds. While the concrete working out of this 
is graspable fully only within the divine understanding, in principle it 
is known, and not simply believed, in and for the finite understanding 


# Pope, pp. 201-2. 
?* For Spinoza's anti-theodical character see his Ethics Part I, Appendix, in Roger 
Ariew and Eric Watkins, Modern Philosophy (Indianapolis, 1998), pp. 145-9. 
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of the human monad.? From this point of view, the principle of suf- 
ficient reason both establishes the contingency, finitude and otherness 
of created being, and relates this to an infinite substance, such that for 
the enlightened self-consciousness there is a reconciliation not only to a 
God or heaven beyond the world, but to the world in its immediacy.” 
As Pope puts it: 


And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT.” 


Enlightenment is often seen as a naïve optimism in relation to the world, 
but it begins rather with a critique of Leibnizian optimism: for the 
Enlightenment, this is not, in fact, the best of all possible worlds. But this 
critique of Leibnizian (and the more generally deistical/natural theo- 
logical) optimism of the turn of the eighteenth century is nonetheless 
itself implicated in this optimism. The demand that arose in figures such 
as Voltaire, Diderot, and Helvetius was that this ought to be the best of 
all possible worlds. This principle, that for Leibniz was the possession 
of the Godhead, needed to become actively willed and realized in the 
world through the agency, not of a divine principle working “behind 
our backs,” but through human self-consciousness and more generally 
through an enlightened culture. Enlightenment begins by a conscious- 
ness of the contradiction between the idea of God and the lived reality 
of the world—1ts misery and unhappiness. This contradiction was, of 
course, the subject of Voltaire’s great comic critique of Leibniz, Candide, 
in which the hero becomes more and more incapable of reconciling 
his experience with the Leibnizian principles of his tutor, Dr. Pangloss. 
Consider here its concluding words: 


And sometimes Pangloss would say to Candide: 

“All events form a chain in the best of all possible worlds. For in the 
end, if you had not been given a good kick up the backside and chased out 
of a beautiful castle for loving Miss Cunégonde, and if you hadn’t been 
subjected to the Inquisition, and if you hadn’t wandered about America 
on foot, and if you hadn’t dealt the Baron a good blow with your sword, 
and if you hadn’t lost all your sheep from the fine country of Eldorado, 
you wouldn’t be here now eating candied citron and pistachio nuts.” 


See Leibniz, Discourse on Metaphysics in G.W. Leibniz: Philosophical Essays (Indiana- 
polis, 1989), p. 68. 

25 G.W. Leibniz, Theodicy. Essays on the goodness of God, the freedom of man, and the origin 
of evil (New Haven, 1952). 

?7 Pope, p. 202. 
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“That is well put,” replied Candide, “but we must cultivate our 
garden.” 


This conclusion—that we must cultivate our own gardens—can be seen 
as a conclusion of despair. But, alternatively, it can be read as a demand 
that the world be actively transformed and cultivated, that the world 
actually be for us what it was for Leibniz’s God. 

The Enlightenment points to the difference between the created 
order, its evil and irrationality, and God, or an enlightened totality, but 
in such a way as to seek to unite and connect these two sides in and 
for human subjectivity. In principle, this contradiction was recognized 
and overcome, not only in God but also for rational self-consciousness 
in Leibniz’s theodicy. But this comes at the cost of undermining the 
particular human experience of evil in the name of a substantial total- 
ity that “justified” particular evils; in thought the Leibnizian individual 
is reconciled to the world, but practically or in his individuality, such 
reconciliation appears false, and indeed a monstrous affront. In spite of 
this outrage at theodicy, however, the Enlightenment does not so much 
repudiate the best of all possible worlds as actually realize it. This is 
accomplished not theoretically, but practically: speculation is given up 
so that we can attend to the finite and concretely realize actual human 
happiness. What the deistical or Leibnizian God supposedly attained 
behind our backs, is here to be accomplished actually and concretely 
for us. Thus Candide’s counsel to “cultivate our gardens” is not, in the 
Enlightenment, an Epicurean or Skeptical entreaty to withdraw from 
the world; it is, rather, a universal and real demand to transform it 
by being released into a social and economic life of finite individuals, 
that by an “invisible hand” work to realize a common good effectu- 
ally and actually.” For the seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
philosophies, theodicy implied a recognition of the infinite substance 
of the world as known by self-conscious reason—whether that rea- 
son was informed rationally or empirically. The eighteenth-century 


?* Voltaire, Candide and Other Stories (Oxford, 1990), pp. 99-100. 

9 The whole tradition in the modern age that connects private vices to public good 
beginning with Pascal, Pierre Nicole and Mandeville and having its most articulate 
endorsement in Adam Smith can be seen as a secularized form of theodicy. Its roots lie, 
at least in part, in the Augustinian distinction of the two cities, where the City of Man is 
given a real, but perverse, independence. With the Enlightenment the claim is that this 
work of the City of Man is actually purgative and connects and prepares for the City of 
God. For example, see Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees (Indianapolis, 1997), 44. 
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Enlightenment dissolves this assumed relation to a given absolute sub- 
stance, precisely in order to release humans from the grip of a given 
or received theodicy, and to move them towards the realization of a 
humanly accomplished and humanly measured one. 

This humanly accomplished reconciliation of reason and nature, God 
and world is centred in the Enlightenment on the demand for human 
happiness (that is, reconciliation in and for human self-consciousness). 
The Enlightenment, as a convergence of a whole array of social, legal, 
political and cultural reforms, is a movement whose teleology is relative 
to human happiness, in contrast to the teleology of seventeenth-century 
culture, which is relative to an absolute substance recognized as such 
by modern self-consciousness. ‘The demand for a publicly realized hap- 
piness is above all expressed in the Enlightenment, as Hegel suggests, 
by the principle of utility. The demand that all forms of human life, 
nature, and religion itself, serve utility or be appropriated to human 
happiness is the principle underlying the whole diversity of enlightened 
standpoints, from the conservatism of Montesquieu and Burke through 
the rational centralism of Voltaire and the Physiocrats, the liberalism 
of Hume and Smith, to the revolutionary politics of Rousseau or Con- 
dorcet. While utility is the principle and measure for all these figures, 
the most articulated and developed accounts of utility arise from the 
principle articulated in Francis Hutcheson’s famous phrase, that human 
actions should be judges relative to “the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number."?? It is here that one can most clearly see at work in the 
Enlightenment an internalized, humanized Leibnizian calculation of 
the best of all possible worlds. This is most evident in Jeremy Bentham’s 
felicific calculus, which he recommends as the means by which rational 
social policy be constructed so as to produce the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.?' Each individual is to be treated as a “monad,” 


9 Francis Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue 
(Indianapolis, 2004), 125. The formula is first stated by Leibniz (making clear its con- 
nection to theodicy) in a critical remark on Samuel de Cocceji's thesis de Principio furis 
Naturalis Unico, Vero et Adequato. See Wolfgang Leidhold, “Introduction” to Hutcheson, 
x. The phrase gained wider circulation in Europe in the formulation of Beccaria. As 
Richard Bellamy notes, the more accurate translation is “greatest happiness shared 
among the greater number.” See Richard Bellamy, “Introduction” in Beccaria, On 
Crimes and Punishments and Other Writings (Cambridge, 1995), pp. xviii—xix. It is also note- 
worthy that the phrase came to be used by various figures connected to the American 
Revolution in the 1770s: Josiah Quincy Jr, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams; see 
Mark Kingwell, Better Living (Voronto, 1998), 201. 

3! Jeremy Bentham, An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, Chapter 4 
(Oxford, 1967). 
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counting for one (and no more than one) relative to a totality in which 
good and evil, pleasure and pain, are related to produce the best of 
all possible worlds for us. In this work, human self-consciousness both 
knows and realizes within and for itself what for Leibniz is only present 
in the Divine Creator. 

From this point of view, the Enlightenment, even—indeed espe- 
cially—in its most radical, atheistical forms, can be seen to be the work 
of an internalized theodicy. The very break with the Christian religion 
is made precisely in order to fulfill its doctrine of reconciliation. What 
I want to suggest is that the Enlightenment be seen, not as heterodoxy 
(Milbank) or secularization (Lówith), or pagan (Gay), but as the real- 
ization of the trinitarian and incarnational logic of orthodox Christian 
theology.? It belongs to the predestinarian and providential doctrine of 
creation held by Christian orthodoxy that it bring forth an Enlighten- 
ment culture, such that the relation of good and evil that belongs to the 
divine creative action be also the known work of human self-activity, in 
such a way that human happiness becomes the very truth of the world. 
The inadequacy of this culture relative to its Christian beginning is not 
in its secularity or this-worldly character, but rather that in its relation 
to this world, in its humanly accomplished “theodicy,” there remains a 
demand, an “ought,” that reveals a difference or divide between human 
subjectivity and the world—and so the reconciliation of nature and rea- 
son, world and God, remains incomplete. The pursuit of happiness can 
then only underline and further entrench unhappiness. 

It is here that the Enlightenment culture of the pursuit of happiness 
evokes a critique from within itself, most notably that given voice by 
Immanuel Kant. Kant famously breaks with the Enlightenment’s claim 
that the measure of practical life is human happiness and argues that 
the pursuit of human happiness entraps one in a world of heteronomous 
activity. Enlightenment culture, so understood, does not liberate us to 
a fuller humanity—a humanly known best of all possible worlds—but 
ensnares us in an animality incapable of any actual happiness. Paradox- 
ically, it is precisely in this break with Enlightenment culture that Kant 
displays the most deeply internalized form of theodicy. For Kant, God 
appears not for cognitive reason, but for practical reason, and as a pos- 
tulate necessary for the completion of the object of the moral will, the 


? John Milbank, Theology and Social Theory (Oxford, 1993); Karl Lowith, Meaning in 
History (Chicago, 1949); Peter Gay, The Enlightenment: An Interpretation, 2 vols. (New York, 
1966-9). 
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summum bonum. According to Kant, we are not to aim at happiness in our 
practical activity, but rather at dignity or moral worth—and so attain 
our perfect self-realization as legislative rationality. Only by not aiming 
at happiness do we, strangely enough, become worthy of it. Because of 
this, it belongs to the summum bonum (and so as a postulate of practical 
reason), that there is a God who as creator connects our moral worth 
with the conditions of happiness. Kant makes the theodical character of 
his moral philosophy explicit in the Critique of Practical Reason: 


Now a being that is capable of acting on the conception of laws is an intel- 
ligence (a rational being), and the causality of such a being according to 
this conception of law is his will, therefore the supreme cause of nature, 
which be presupposed as a condition of the swmmum bonum is a being which 
is the cause of nature by intelligence and will, consequently its author, that 
is God. It follows that the postulate of the possibility of the highest derived 
good (the best world) is likewise the postulate of the reality of a highest original 
good, that is to say, of the existence of God.** 


The Enlightenment that, out of the demands of an internalized theod- 
icy realized in human self-activity, begins by denying the existence of a 
creative God, ends by requiring from out of a deepening of this internal- 
ized theodicy the existence of God as the completion of that self-activity. 
Indeed, for Kant, the very obscurity as to whether this is in fact the best 
of all possible worlds is itself theodical: the apparent absence of a divine 
providence imposes upon us a self-activity unrelated to consequences 
such that our moral will renders us worthy of happiness and so connects 
the divine ought and the human ought in the summum bonum. The very 
grounds for Candide's break with Leibniz's theodicy is itself a proof of 
God’s creative goodness: 


Thus what the study of nature and of man teaches us sufficiently else- 
where may well be true here also; that the unsearchable wisdom by which 
we exist is not less worthy of admiration in what it has denied than in what 
it has granted.?* 


The paradox of Enlightenment theodicy is here explicit: because the 
theodicy is subjective, existing only as a demand—the actual world 
cannot actually be the best of all possible worlds; but equally it is this 
very difference between the actual state of the world and its ideal as the 
best possible that allows an internalized theodicy to be the principle of 


33 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical Reason (New York, 1996), p. 151. 
* Kant, p. 176. 
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human self-activity. The very absence of a complete human happiness 
and reconciliation that makes theodicy in its objective, Leibnizian form, 
questionable, is the necessary premise for theodicy in its internalized 
subjective form. 

It would take us beyond the parameters of this paper to explore fur- 
ther the history of theodicy in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
where this paradox of Enlightenment theodicy is both overcome and 
dissolved.? However, at least in conclusion it can be noted that this 
further history begins with a transition from the demand of enlightened 
moral will—that this ought to be the best of all possible worlds for us—to 
the argument that theodicy is, in fact, the active principle of historical 
actuality, that human self-activity is the very working out of God’s cre- 
ative will. Here, the last word belongs to Hegel, who makes explicit this 
further development: 


God does not wish to have narrow-minded and empty-headed children. 
On the contrary, he demands that we should know him; he wishes his 
children to be poor in spirit but rich in knowledge of him; and to set the 
highest value on acquiring knowledge of God. History is the unfolding of 
God’s nature in a particular, determinate element, so that only a determi- 
nate form of knowledge is possible and appropriate to it. 

The time has now surely come for us to comprehend even so rich a 
product of creative reason as world history. The aim of human cognition 
is to understand that the intentions of eternal wisdom are accomplished 
not only in the natural world, but also in the realm of the [spirit] which 
is actively present in the world. From this point of view, our investigation 
can be seen as a theodicy, a justification of the ways of God.*° 


5» This is not to say that Enlightenment theodicy is not also retained. John Rawls’ 
A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, Mass., 1971) presents a moral and political theodicy in 
his use of the original position and especially through his “difference principle” which 
works precisely to ensure that a principle of sufficient reason is operative in the welfare 
state. 

3 Hegel, Introduction to the Philosophy of History (Cambridge, 1980), p. 42. 
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